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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Both in Santiniketan, where I held the visiting professor- 
ship at Visvabharati University in 1922-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my TIistory 
of Indian Literature’, written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students. I talked about this to 
some of my Indian friends, and one day Professor Taraporewala 
suggested that an English translation might be published by the 
University of Calcutta, He spoke about it to the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer of Oriental Studies 
in Calcutta University, who at once showed great interest in the 
work, and at his suggestion the Syndicate of the University 
agreed to undertake the publication. It was not difficult to find 
a translator. When I came to Poona in November 1 922, to 
visit the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, I was 
introduced to Dr. S. V. Kctkar, the learned Editor of the 
Marathi Encyclopaedia, and to my great surprise he showed me 
two big volumes, containing a type-written English translation 
of the first two volumes of my ‘History of Indian Literature’, 
The translation, I understood, was the work of Mrs. Ketkar, 
who had made it for the use of her husband, not for publication. 
Mrs. Ketkar, being German by her mother tongue, English by 
education, and Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if 
predestined for the work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite 
her translation for the purpose of publication. 

But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Vedic Literature, had been published in 
1905, the second part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 
in 1908. It was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date. 
Many chapters had to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 



had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus this 
English translation is at the same time a second, revised and, 
I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not for me to say how far the translator has succeeded 
in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to make 
her translation as accurate and as readable as possible. And 
for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also to 
thank my pupil Wilhelm Gampert for preparing the Index. 

Prague^ Sept 5th, 1926. M. Winternitz 



PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 

The publishers of this work have announced in a notice 
that the series in which the present volumCj dedicated to the 
oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, “not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation”. 
With this idea in mind, the class of reader which I have kept 
constantly in view in the course of my work is the reader 
who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 
no special Indological knowledge of any kind and yet not 
that reader who merely desires a desultory acquaintance with 
Indian literature in a leisure hour, but him who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development of a literature 
which presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, however, in all cases in which there are no German 
•'translations — and this is unfortunately so in the majority of 
cases — must also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
quotations and summaries of the contents. In other words : 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a description 
of the literature. Thus of the national epics and the Puranas, 
with which the second half of the present volume deals, only 
few portions have so far become known in German translations. 
Without extensive descriptive summaries and quotations it is 
impossible for the reader to gain any conception at all of the 
works treated. 

In this way, indeed, the volume assumed larger propor- 
tions than it was originally anticipated. A second consideration 
also accounts for this increase in the fii7p nf tlip 
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extent “hovering in' the air”. Not a single one of the 
numerous and extensive works which belong to the Vedas, to the 
national Epics, or to the Puranas, can be ascribed with certainty 
even to this or that century. It is simply impossible, in one 
sentence or in a few lines, to give information on the age of the 
Vedas, of the Mahabharata, of the Ramayana and even of the 
Puranas. Even for the general reader it is not sufficient to 
tell him that we do not know anything definite about the date 
of these works. It is necessary to mark off the boundaries- within 
which our ignorance moves, and to state the grounds on which an 
approximate, even though only conjectural, date of these 
works is supported. Therefore considerable sections had to be 
devoted to the enquiry concerning the age of the Vedas, the 
Epics and the Puranas. I emphasize expressly that these 
chapters, too, are not indeed written only for the specialist, but 
in the first place for the layman as characterised above, whom 
I had in view as my reader. If, notwithstanding, they contain 
something new for the specialist also, — and probably also some 
points which might challenge contradiction, — then it is because 
questions are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have, 
been the subject of new investigations, new discoveries, and 
manifold controversies. 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, in whose eyes they are to justify the editor’s 
standpoint in the most important debatable questions. For 
it is a matter of course, that a book which is addressed to the 
“educated people of the nation”, must also stand before the 
judgment of the specialist, and submit entirely to the same. 
On the other hand, in the Notes intended for the non-specialist, 
I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means — and where these are 
wanting, to the English and French ^ ones. I have utilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translatiqns 
are my own. 
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narrow for this Indian Literary- History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature, — for which I refer 
to the Introduction (p. 1 IT.). As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense with the “prehistoric” period of Indian 
literature, — at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates — ^so the second volume shall begin 
with the Buddhist literature, and introduce the reader to the 
literature of the actually historical period of India. 

Regarding the works upon which 1 have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to the “Akademische Vorlesungen 
liber Indische Literaturgeschichte” by Albrecht Weber (2nd 
edition, Berlin 1876) which paved the way for Indian literary 
historiography, and to those stimulating and valuable lectures 
on “Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung” 
by Leopold v. Schroeder (Leipzig 1887) could naturally not be 
recorded in every single case. I also owe much, without always 
having specially mentioned it, to the valuable “Bulletins des 
Religions de ITnde” by A. Barth in the Revue de PHistoire des 
Religions, Tomes I, III, V, XI, XIV, XXVIIIf, XLIf, and 
XLV (1880-1902). The ingenious essays of H. Oldenberg, 
“Die Literatur des alten Indien” (Stuttgart and Berlin 1903) 
deal more with an aesthetic view and appreciation of Indian 
literature, which was somewhat outside the scope of my plans. 
The works of A, Baumgartner (Geschichte der Weltliteratur 11. 
Die Literaturen Indiens und Ostasiens, 3. und 4. Aufl., 
Freiburg i. B. 1902), A. A. Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, London 1900) and V. Henry (Les Litteratures de 
ITnde, Paris 1904), though quite useful for their own purposes, 
hardly offered me anything new. The outlines of Indian 
literature by Richard Pischel in Part I, Section VII (“Die 
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a masterpiece in their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was 
already finished and partly printed. 1 would not wish to leave 
unraentioned the services rendered to me by the “Orientalische 
Bibliographic” by Lucian Scherman, which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist. Finally, I express my sincere gratitude to 
all those who have written friendly reviews or offered expert 
criticism on the first half volume which appeared two years ago. 

Prag, Kgl. Weinberge, M. Winternitz 

15th October, 1907. 
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Directions for Pronunciation of Indian (Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali) names and words, written in 
Roman characters. 


Pronounce : 


^ /fl as a “neutral vowel” like English “short u” in but. 
^ 5Q as a vowel, like er in Scots English baker, 
o tr ] as long e (in English they) and o (in English stone), 

^ \o ^ ) without diphthongal character. 


Palatals. 


c ^ like ch in English child. 
j 3T like j in English just. 


(h 

(U 

a 


\d 
dh ^ 




like English “dentals”, while the Sanskrit dentals 
{t a, ih d 5 , dh ij, n ri) are pronounced like 
dental s in Italian and French. 


Sibilants. 


V J 

(or J, s) 5tj (palatal)' 
r? (cerebral) 


like sh in English ship. 


Nasals. 


h %■ (guttural) like ng in English sing. 
n 3T (palatal) „ gn in French montagne. 
m (Anusvara) „ n in French Jean. 
h (Visarga) “a surd breathing, a final A-sound 
(in the European sense of h) uttered 
in the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel” (Whitney). 




INTRODUCTION 


Extent and Significance of Indian Literature 

The history of Indian literature is the history of the 
mental activity of at least 3,000 years, as expressed in speech 
and writing. The home of this mental activity which has 
been almost uninterruptedly continuous through thousands of 
years, is a land which reaches from the Hindukush to Cape 
Comorin and covers an area of one and a half millions of square 
miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with the exception 
of Russia, — a land which stretches from 8° to 35° N. Lat., that 
is, from the hottest regions of the Equator to well within the 
temperate zone. But the influence which this literature, already 
in ancient times, exerted over the mental life of other nations, 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of India to Further India, to 
Tibet, as far as China, Japan and Korea, and in the South over 
Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula far away over the islands of 
the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, while to the West the tracks 
of Indian mental life may be traced far into Central Asia to 
Eastern Turkestan, where, buried in the sands of the desert, 
Indian manuscripts have been found. 

As regards its contents, ■ Indian literature embraces every- 
thing which the word 'literature’ comprises in its widest sense : 
religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatic and didactic poetry, 
as well as narrative and scientific prose. 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not only 
the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in their Tipitaka, 
but also many others of the numerous religious sects, which have 
sprung up in India, can produce an enormous number of literary 
works — hymns, sacrificial songs, incantations, myths and legends, 
sermons, theological treatises, polemical writings, manuals of 
instruction on ritual and religious discipline. In this literature 
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no investigator of religion can afford to pass by. Besides this 
activity in the sphere of religious literature, which reaches back 
through thousands of years, and is still being continued at the 
present day, there have been in India since the oldest times also 
heroic songs, which in the course of centuries have become con- 
densed into two great national epics — the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Rdmdjana. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages during centuries 
drew upon the legends of these two epics, and epic poems arose, 
which in contradistinction to these popular epics, are designated 
as — ornate epics. But , while these poems, on -account of their 
exaggerated artificiality, which often exceeds all bounds, do not 
by any means always suit our Western taste, Indian poets have 
bequeathed to us lyrical and dramatic works, which bear com- 
parison for delicacy and intensity of feeling, and partly also for 
dramatic creative power, with the most beautiful productions of 
modern European literature. In one department of literature, 
that of the aphorism (gnomic poetry), the Indians have attained 
a mastery which has never ‘been gained by any other nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The Indian 
collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives have played 
no insignificant part in the history of world-literature. Indeed, 
fairy-tale research — that most attractive study of fairy-tales and 
fairy-tale motives and of their wanderings from people to people — 
has only become an independent branch of knowledge through 
Benfey’s fundamental work on the famous Indian book of fables, 
the Pancalanlm. 

But one of the peculiarities of the Indian mind is that it has 
never draivn a distinct line between purely artistic production 
and scientific work, so that a division between belles lettres and 
didactic literature is not really possible in India. What appears 
to us a collection of fairy-tales and fables is regarded by the 
Indians as a manual of political and moral instruction. On the 
other hand, history and biography have in India never been 
treated other than by poets and as a branch of epic poetry. 
Neither does a division between the forms of nnelrv and nrnse 
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form is wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special pre- 
dilection for the mixture of prose and verse. For that which 
we call scientific literature, the prose form has been employed 
in India only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to 
a far greater extent. This is the case in work; on philosophy 
and law, as also in those on medicine, astronomy, architecture, 
etc. Indeed, even grammars and dictionaries have been written 
by the Indians in metrical form. There is perhaps nothing more 
characteristic than that there exists a great classical epic in 22 
Cantos, which pursues the definitely slated aim of illustrating 
and impressing the rules of grammar. Philosophy was very 
early a subject of literary activity in India, first in connection 
with the religious literature, but later also independently of the 
latter. Similarly, already in very early times, law and custom 
were — also first in connection with religion, — made into subjects 
of a special law literature, written partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The importance of this law literature for the comparative 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the full 
by prominent jurists and sociologists. Centuries before the birth 
of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, a science in 
which the Indians excel all the nations of antiquity. Lexico- 
graphy, too, attains to a high age. The Indian court poets 
(Kavi) of later periods did not give utterance to that which a god 
revealed to them, but they studied the rules of grammar, and 
searched in dictionaries for rare and poetic expressions ; they 
versified according to the teachings and rules which were laid 
down in scientific works on prosody and poetics. Since the 
earliest times the Indian mind had a particular predilection for 
detailed analysis and for the pedantic scientific treatment of all 
possible subjects. Therefore, we find in India not only an 
abundant, and partly ancient, literature on politics and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and geometry; 
but also music, singing, dancing and dramatic art, magic and 
divination, and even erotics, all arranged in scientific systems 
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impossible to survey^ largely through the fact that in nearly all 
departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry and 
science, the commentators developed a very eager activity. 
Thus especially some of the most important and most extensive 
works on grammar, philosophy and law are only commentaries 
on older works. Very frequently other commentaries were again 
written on these commentaries. Indeed, it is not a rare thing 
for an author in India to have added a commentary to his own 
work. Thus, it is no matter for wonder, that the sum-total of 
Indian literature is almost overwhelming. And in spite of the 
fact that the catalogues of Indian MSS., which can be found in 
Indian and European libraries, contain many thousands of book- 
titles and names of authors, innumerable works of Indian litera- 
ture have been lost, and many names of older writers are known 
only through quotations by later writers, or have even completely 
disappeared. 

All these facts — the high age, the wide geographical distri- 
bution, the extent, and the wealth, the aesthetic value and still 
more the value from the point of view of the history of culture, 
of Indian literature — ^would fully suffice to justify our interest 
in this great, original, and ancient literature. But there is 
something else in addition to this, which gives, just to Indian 
literature, a quite particular interest. The Indo- Aryan languages, 
together with the Iranian, form the most easterly branch of 
that great family of languages, to which also our language and 
indeed most of the languages of Europe belong, and which is 
called Indo-European. It was indeed this very literature of 
India, the investigation of which led to the discovery of this 
affinity of languages, a discovery which was so truly epoch- 
making, because it threw such an astonishing new light upon 
the pre-historic relations between the peoples. For, from the 
affinity of languages, one was forced to conclude that there was 
a former unity of languages, and this again presupposed a closer 
tie between the peoples speaking these Indo-European languages. 
There certainly are widespread and considerable errors concern- 
ing this relationship of the Indo-European peoples prevailing 
even to-day. People speak of an Indo-European ‘race’, which 

Has existed. One also hears at 
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times that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germanic peoples 
and Slavs are of the same blood, descendants of one and the same 
Indo-European ‘primitive stock’. These were far too hasty 
conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful whether 
the peoples which speak Indo-European languages are all 
descended from a common origin, still it must not be doubted 
that a common language, this most important instrument of all 
mental activity, implies a relationship of mind and a common 
culture. Though the Indians are not flesh of our flesh, or bone 
of our bone, we may yet discover mind of our mind in the world 
of Indian thought. In order, however, to attain to a knowledge 
of the ‘Indo-European mind’, i.e. of that which may be called 
the Indo-European peculiarity in thought, reflection and poetry of 
these peoples, it is absolutely essential for the one-sided knowledge 
of the Indo-European character, which we have acquired by the 
study of European literatures, to be completed by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in the distant East. 
It is for this reason that Indian literature, more especially, forms 
a necessary complement to the classical literature of Ancient 
Greece and Rome for all who would guard themselves against a 
one-sided view of the Indo-European character. Indian literature 
cannot, indeed, be compared with Greek literature in regard to 
artistic merit. The world of Indian thought has not, it is true, 
exercised by any means such an influence over modern European 
ideas as did Greek and Roman culture. But if we wish to learn 
to understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
India, where the oldest literature of an Indo-European people 
is preserved. For whatever view we may adopt on the problem 
of the antiquity of Indian literature, we can safely say that the 
oldest monument of the literature of the Indians is at the same 
time the oldest monument of Indo-European literature which we 
possess. 

Moreover, the immediate influence which the literature of 
India has exercised over our own literature, too, should not be 
underestimated. We shall see that the narrative literature of 
Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature in no small 
degree. It is more especially German literature and German 
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philosophy which, since the beginning of the 19th century, have 
been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and it is quite probable 
that this influence is still on the increase, and that it will be 
augmented still further in the course of the present centux’y. 

For that affinity of mind which is revealed to us in the unity 
of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recognisable 
to-day, and nowhere so markedly as between Indians and 
Germans. The striking points of agreement between the 
German and Indian mind have often been pointed outd “ The 
Indians,” says Leopold von Schroeder, “ are the nation of 
romanticists of andc^uity : the Germans are the romanticists of 
modern times.” G. Braudes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as well 
as to the inclination towards pantheism in the case of both 
Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the Indian 
characters meet in many other respects, in a striking manner. 
It is not only German poets who have sung of ‘ Weltschmerz ’ 
(world'Sorrow). ‘ Weltschmerz ’ is also the basic idea upon 
which the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and more than one 
Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe of the world, 
the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly things in words 
which remind us forcibly of our great poet of ‘ Weltschmerz’, 
Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine says: 

“Sweet is sleep, but death is better, ^ 

Best of all is it never to be born,” 

he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature are the common property of German and 
Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or Greek 
poetry. Germans and Indians love descriptions of Nature; and 
both Indian and German poets delight in connecting the joys and 
sorrows of man with the Nature which surrounds him. There 


Thus especially by G. Brandes, Haulilslrilmingen der Literatm des neunzehnten 
Jahrhimderts, Berlin, 1872, I, p. 270, and by Leopold von Schroeder, Indiens Literalur 
tin./ CulhiT. Leinzie, 1887, p. 6 f. 



is yet another, quite different province, in which we encounter 
the similarity between Germans and Indians. Mention has 
already been made of the tendency of the Indians to work out 
scientific systems ; and we are justified in saying that the Indians 
were the nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are 
the nation of scholars of to-day. In the earliest ages the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even to-day 
modern philology can use their attainments as a foundation; 
likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed leaders in all fields 
of philology and linguistic science. 

In the field of Indian philology and in the research of Indian 
literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and pioneers. 
Much as we are indebted to the English, who, as the rulers of 
India, took up the study of Indian language and literature as a 
result of practical needs, much as some prominent French, 
Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, Russian, and, — which should 
not be forgotten — native Indian scholars, have done for the in- 
vestigation of Iirdian literature and culture, — the Germans have 
undoubtedly taken the lion’s share in publishing critical editions 
of texts, explaining and investigating them, and in compiling- 
dictionaries and grammars. A brief survey of the history of 
Indological studies will show us this. 

The Beginnings of the Study of Indian Literature 

« 

IN Europe^ 

The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which to-day 
can hardly be surveyed by one investigator, has been made acces- 
sible for research only in the course of little more than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in the 
eighteenth century; isolated travellers and missionaries acquired 
a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made themselves 
acquainted with one or another of the works of Indian literature. 
But their efforts did not fall on fruitful soil. Thus in the year 

^ For this chapter see E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philoldgie mid indischen Altcrtum- 
skundSf I, II (Grundrias 1, I, 1917 and 1920)- 
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1651 the Dutchman Abraham Roger who hud lived as a preacher 
in Paliacatta (Puliat) to the north of Madras, reported in his 
work Open Door to the Hidden Heathendom^ on the ancient 
Brahmanical literature of the Indians, and published some of the 
Proverbs of Bhartrhari, which had been translated into Portuguese 
for him by a Brahman, and which were drawn upon by Herder 
in later years for his Stimmen der Volker in Liedern. In the 
year 1699 the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Haxnleden went to 
India and worked there for over thirty years in the Malabar 
Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian languages, 
and his Grammalica Granthamia sen Samscridumica was the' first 
Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. It was never printed, 
but was used by Fra Paolino de St. Bartholomeo. This 
Fra Paolino — an Austrian Carmelite, whose real name was 
J. Ph. Wessdin — is undeniably the most important of 
the missionaries who worked at the earliest opening-up of 
Indian literature, He was a missionary on the coast of Malabar 
from 1776 till 1789 and died in Rome in the year 1805. He 
wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several learned treatises and 
books. His Systema Brahmanicum (Rome, 1792) and his Reise 
nach Ostindien (German by J. R, Forster, Berlin, 1798) show a 
great knowledge of India and the Brahmanical literature, as 
well as a deep study of Indian languages and especially of Indian 
religious thought. But yet his work too has left only faint traces 
behind. 

At the same time, however, the English too had begun to 
concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians, It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, the 
actual founder of British rule in India, from whom emanated 
the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian literature, which 
has never since been interrupted. He had recognised, what the 
English since then have never forgotten, that the sovereignty of 
England in India would be secure only if the rulers understood 
how to treat the social and religious prejudices of the natives 
with all possible consideration. At his instigation, therefore, a 


The book appeared in Dutch in 1651 (Open-Deurs tot hot verborgm Heydendom in 1915 
newly edited by W. Caland), and in a German translation in Nlirnberg in 1663. 



resolution was incorporated in the law which was to regulate the 
Government of India, to the effect that native scholars should 
attend the legal proceedings in order to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian law- 
books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in the year 
1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the Governor-General 
of Bengal and entrusted with the highest powers over the whole 
of the English possessions in India, he had a work compiled by 
a number of Brahmans, versed in the law, out of the ancient 
Indian law-books, under the title of Vivdddrnavasetu (‘ Bridge 
over the Ocean of Disputes’) containing everything important 
about the Indian law of inheritance, family law, and such like. 
When the work was finished, no one could be found who was 
capable of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It, 
therefore, had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, from 
which it was translated into English by Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed. This translation was printed at the expense of the 
East India Company in the year 1776 under the title A Code of 
Genloo'^ Law. 

The first Englishman who acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was Charles Wilkins, who had been urged by Warren Hastings 
to take instruction from the Pandits in Benares, the chief seat 
of Indian learning. As the first-fruits of his Sanskrit studies 
he published in the year 1785 an English translation of the philo- 
sophical poem Bhagavadgitd, which was the first time a Sanskrit 
book had been translated directly into a European language. 
Two years later there followed a translation of the book of fables, 
Hitopadesa, and in 1795 a translation of the Sakuntala episode 
from the Mahdbhdrata. For his Sanskrit Grammar, which 
appeared in 1808, Sanskrit type wa.s used for the first time in 
Europe, a type which he himself had cai'ved and cast. He was 
also the first who occupied himself with Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English. 

However, still more important for the opening-up of large 
departments of Indian literature was the work of the famous 

’ A German translation appeared in Hamburg in 1778. Genloo ls the Anglo-Indian 
form of the Portuguese genlio, ‘heathen’, and is used to designate the Indian ‘heathens’, 
i.e. the Hindus, in contradistinction to the Mohammedans. 


2— OP 156 
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English orientalist William Jones^ (born 1746, died 1794), who 
went to India in the year 1783 in order to lake up the post of 
Chief Justice at Fort William. Jones had already in his youth 
occupied himself with oriental poetry, and translated Arabic and 
Persian poems into English. No wonder that, when he arrived 
in India, he transferred his enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit 
and Indian literature. Already a year after his arrival in India 
he became the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
soon displayed an extraordinarily useful activity in the publica- 
tion of periodicals, and especially in the printing of numerous 
editions of Indian texts. In the year 1789 he published his 
English translation of the celebrated drama Sakuntald by 
Kalidasa. This English translation was translated into German 
in the year 1791 by George Forster, and awakened in the highest 
degree the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet Kalidasa, the lyric poem Rlusamhdra, was 
published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the year 
1792, and this was the first Sanskrit text which appeared in 
print. Of still greater importance was the fact that Jones 
translated into English the most famous and most reputed work 
of Indian legal literature, the law-book of Manu. 'I'his transla- 
tion appeared in Calcutta in 1794 under the title InsHlules of 
Hindu Law, or the Ordinance of Mann. A German translation 
of this book appeared in 1797 in Weimar. Finally, Jones was 
also the first who affirmed the certain genealogical connection of 
Sanskrit with Greek and Latin and its hypothetical connection 
with German, Celtic and Persian. He had already also pointed 
out the similarities between the ancient Indian and the Graeco- 
Roman mythology. 

While the enthusiastic W. Jones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he brought to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Flenry Thomas Golebrooke, 
who continued the work of W, Jones, became the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology. Golebrooke had entered on 
his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of seventeen 

‘ WilliaiTT Jones was not only a learned and enthusiastic Orientalist, but also the first 
Anglo-Indian poet. He composed suggestive hymns to Brahman, Narayana, Laksiitl, etc, ; 

E- f I Qateu, 4 Shtfli of Ati^lo-Mian Lileraiitfe, Jjojidon, 1908. pp. 19 fF. 



years, without troubling himself during the first eleven years of 
his sojourn in India about Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. But 
when W. Jones died in 1794 Colebrooke had just learnt Sanskrit 
and had undertaken to translate from Sanskrit into English, 
under Jones’ guidance, a composition, prepared by native 
scholars, on the law of succession and contract, from the Indian 
law-books. This translation appeared in 1797 and 1798 under 
the title A Digesl of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions in 
four folio volumes. From that time he devoted himself with un- 
tiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. His interest 
contrary to that of Jones, lay not so much in the poetic as in 
the scientific literature. Therefore, we are indebted to him not 
only for further works on Indian law, but also for pioneer essays 
on philosophy and religious life, on grammar, astronomy and the 
arithmetic of the Indians. Moreover, it was he who, in the 
year 1805, in the now famous essay. On the Vedas, was the first 
to give definite and reliable information about the ancient sacred 
books of the Indians.^ He was also i[\t tailor o^ tht Amarakosa 
and other Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Panini, 
of the Hilopadesa, and of the epic poem Kirdtdrjuniya. Further, 
he is the author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans- 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally, he amassed an exceed- 
ingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which are 
supposed to have cost him about 0,000, and which, after his 
return to England, he presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most valuable 
treasures of the library of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones and Colebrooke, 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth century, 
was Alexander Flamilton. The latter returned to Europe in 

^ The alleged translation of the Tajurveda which appeared in the year 1778 in 
French under the title Ezow-mlam and in 1779 also in German, is a falsification, a 
pious fraud, which used to he ascribed to the missionary Roberto dc ‘Nobili’. But 
VV. Caland, Th. Zachariie (GGA 1921, p. 157), and others deny, that he was the author 
of tlic fraud. Voltaire leceived this alleged translation from the hands of an ofiicial 
returning from Pondicherry and presented it to the Royal Library in Paris in 1761. 
Voltaire regarded the book as an old commentary on the Veda, which had been translated 
by a venerable centenarian Brahman into French, and he frequently refers to the 
Ezour-Vedani as an authority for Indian antiquities. Already in the year 1782 Sonnerat 
declared the book to be a falsification, (A. W. Schlegel, Indische Bibliotheky IT, pp» 50 ff.). 
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1802, travelling Lhrough France, and stayed for a short time in 
Paris. An event then happened, which, though unpleasant for 
himself, was extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit learning. 
Just at that time the hostilities between France and Fmgland, 
which had been interrupted only for a short time by the Peace 
of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon issued a command that 
all English people who were in France when war broke out should 
be prevented from returning to their homes, and be detained in 
Paris. Alexander Hamilton was among these Englishmen. 
But, in the year 1802, the German poet Friedrich SchlegeP had 
also just come to Paris to stay there, except for a few intervals, 
till the year 1807, just during the time of A. Hamilton’s in- 
voluntary sojourn. In Germany attention had for a long time 
already been drawn to the efforts of English scholars. Especially 
the above-mentioned translation of Sakuntala by W. Jones had 
attracted much attention, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the years 1795-97 W. Jones’s 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones’s translation of Mann's Law-Book .had been rendered into 
German already in the year 1797. The books of Era Paolino 
de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain unnoticed in 
Germany. Above all, however, it was the Romantic School, 
headed by the brothers Schlegel, for which Indian literature had 
a special attraction. It was indeed the time when people began 
to become enthusiastic about foreign literatures. Herder had 
already frequently directed the attention of the Germans to the 
Orient by means of his S tinmen der Volker in Liedern (1778) 
and his Ideen zur Qeschichte der Menschheit (1784-91). It 
was the Romanticists, however, who threw themselves with the 
greatest enthusiasm into everything strange and distant, and 
who felt themselves most especially attracted by India. From 
India one expected, as Friedrich Schlegel said, nothing less than 
the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
till now is shrouded in darkness* and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean thence 

^ Cf. A. F. J, Remy, The Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany. 
New York, 1901, and P. Tli. Hoffmann, Der indische imd dei deutsche Geist von Herder his zur 
ttomantik Di.ss., Tiibingen, 1915. 



many similar beadtifnl creations of the Asiatic spirit, animated, 
as in this ease, by grace and love.” No wonder, therefore, 
that, when he made the accjuaintance of Alexander llamillon in 
Paris, Friedrich Schlegel at once seized the opportunity of learn- 
ing Sanskrit from him. In the years 1803 and 1804 he had 
the advantage of his instruction and the remaining years of his 
stay in Paris he employed in study in the Paris Library, which 
already at that time contained about two hundred Indian 
manuscripts.^ As the result of these studies there appeared in 
the year 1808 that book through which Friedrich Schlegel became 
the founder of Indian philology in Germany, namely, Ueber 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Be- 

griindung der AlLerLnmskmde. This book was written with 
enthusiasm and was suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It 
contained also translations of some passages from the Rdmqyana, 
from Manu’s Law-Book, from the Bhagavadgild, and from the 
Sakuntala-episode of the Mahdhhdrata. These were the first 
direct translations from Sanskrit into German; for what had 
previously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel who was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological works. He was also the first Professor of Sanskrit 
in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the newly- 
founded University of Bonn in the year 1818. Like his brother, 
he too had begun his Sanskrit studies in Paris, namely, in the 
year 1814. His teacher was a Frenchman, A. L. Ghezy, the 
first French scholar to learn and teach Sanskrit; he was also 
the first Sanskrit Professor at the College de France, and has 
rendered valuable services as an editor and translator of Indian 
works. In the year 1823 appeared the first volume of the 
periodical Indische Bibliothek founded and almost entirely 
written by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous 
essays on Indian philology. In the same year he published also 

1 A catalogue of these was published by Alexander Haniikon in Paiis 1807 (in 
conjunction with L. Langlis, who translated Hamilton’'? notes into French). 



a good edition of the Bhagavadgitd with a “*Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Schlcgel’s most 
important work, his unfinished edition of the Rdmdyana. 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm von Schlcgcl was Franz 
Bopp, who was born in 1791, went to Paris in 1812, in order 
to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, and there 
learned Sanskrit from Ghezy, together with Schlcgel. But 
while the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were enthusiastic 
over India, and took up their work in Indian literature as a kind 
of adventure,^ Bopp joined these studies as a thoroughly sober 
investigator, and it was he who became the founder of a new 
science. Comparative Philology, which was destined to so great 
a future, — and this by means of his book, published in 181G, 
Ueber das Conjugaiiom-system der Sanskril^prache in Verglei- 
chung mil jenern der griechischen, lateinischen, pmischev 
und germanischen Sprciche. In the investigation of Indian 
literature, too, Bopp has rendered invaluable services. Already 
in his Conjiigations-system he gave as an appendix some episodes 
from the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdraia in metrical translations 
from the original text, besides some extracts from the Vedas after 
Colebrookc’s English translation. With rare skill he then 
singled out of the great epic Mahdbhdraia the wonderful story 
of King Nala and his faithful wife Damayanti and made it 
universally accessible by means of a good critical edition with a 
Latin translation.^ It is just this one, out of the countless 
episodes of the Mahdbhdraia^ which most completely forms a 
separate whole, and not only is one of the most beautiful 
portions of the great epic, but also, as one of the most charming 
creations of Indian poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for 

’ Thus Friedrich Schlcgel writes in a letter to Goethe that he has set himself the 
task “of biinging to light that which has been forgotten arrd unappreciated,” and, therc- 
foie, had tviined from Dante to Shakespeare, to Petrarch and Calderon, to tlic old German 
heroic scings, “In this manner I had to a certain extent exhausted the European literature, 
and tinned to Asia in order to seek a new adventure” (A. Hillebrandt, All-lndim 
Bieslau, 1899, p. 37). Aug. Wilh. von Schlegel also writes [Indische Bibliothek^ p. 8) 
that he desires, by means of his essays, to point the way to a certain exitenl for those 
of his compatriots “who wish to taste the adventure (for an adventure it remains after 
all}'’. 

^ Xaiwi, Cmmen Sansknium e Mahabharato, edidit, laline vertit ct adnotationilms 
illiHtravit Fianchcus Bopp. London, 1819. 
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awakening enthusiasm for Indian literature, and love for the 
study of Sanskrit. It has, in fact, become almost traditional 
at all Western Universities where Sanskrit is taught, to select 
the Nala-episode as the first reading for the students, for which 
purpose it is especially suitable also on account of the simplicity 
of the language. A number of other episodes from the 
Mahdbhdrata, too, were published lor the first time and translated 
into German by Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (1827, 1832 
and 1834) and his Glossarium Sanscritum (Berlin 1830) have 
done very much to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 he began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Wilh. von Schlegel,-*- 
he had perceived “ that without as thorough as possible a study 
of Sanskrit, very little can be accomplished either in philology 
or in that kind of history which is connected with it.” And 
when Schlegel, in the year 1828, took a retrospect of Indian 
studies, he emphasized as particularly fortunate for the new 
science the fact that it “ had found a warm friend and patron 
in Herrn Wilhelm von Humboldt Schlegehs edition of the 
Bhagavadgitd had directed Humboldt’s attention to this thco- 
sophical poem. He devoted special treatises to it, and at the 
time he wrote to Fr. von Gentz (1827); “It is perhaps the 
deepest and loftiest thing the world has to show.” Later, in 
1828, when he sent to his friend his work on die DhagavadgUd, 
which had in the meantime been criticized by Flegel, he wrote 
that, however indifferent he might be to Hegel’s judgment, he 
greatly valued the Indian philosophical poem. “ I read the 
Indian poem,” he writes, “ for the first time in the country 
in Silesia, and niy constant feeling while doing so was gratitude 
to Fate for having permitted me to live long enough to become 
acquainted with this book.”^ 

' Induche BibLiolhek, 1, p. 433. 

- Schriften von Friedrich von Gentz, Herausgegeben von Gustav Schlesier, Mannhciin 
1840, Vol, V, pp. 201 and 300, 
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Yet cinotlicr great hero of German literature remains to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for our science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. Tliis is the German poet Friedrich Riicket, 
the incomparable master of the art ol translation. Of the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and lyrics there is indeed much 
which 


“ItusLlccl thousands of years ago 
In the tops of Indian palms,” 


and which, through him, has become the common property of 
the German people.^ 

Till the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature which occupied the attention of 
European students. The drama Saktmlala, the philosophic 
poem Bhagavadglta, the Law-Book of Manu, the proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, the fable-book Hilopadem, and selected portions of 
the great epics: these were practically the chief works with 
^vhich research was occupied, and which were regarded as the 
original stock of Indian literature. The great and all-important 
province of Indian literature, the Veda was almost entirely 
unknown, and of the whole of the great Buddhist literature 
nothing at all was known as yet. The little that was known of 
the Vedas up till the year 1830 was limited to meagre and in- 
complete information from the older writers on India. The 
first reliable information was given by Colebrooke in his above- 
mentioned treatise on the Vedas in 1805.^ Comparatively more 
was known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong- 
ing to the Vedas. These Upanisads had been translated in the 
17th century into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, the 
unfortunate Prince Mohammed-Dara Shakoh,® the son of the 

’ Ruckert’ii trajiblalions fiom Indian classical poetry have been re-ediled by H, von 
Glasenapp, IndUche Liebeslyrik, Miinchen, 1921. 

Miscellaneous Essays, Madias, 1872, pp. 9 ff. A German translation was pub- 
lished in 1847. For the beginnings of Vedic research, sec W. Caland, De Ontdekkmgs 
Seschictlenis mn den Veda, Amsterdam, 1918, and Th. Zacliariae, GGA, 1921, pp. I48ff. (English 
in the Joutnal of Indian History, May, 1923.) 

“ The fate of this piincc forms the subject of a beautiful, unfoi Innately too little 
known tragedy by T.. von .Schroeder, Daia odei ,^cimh Dschelinn und seine Sdhne 
(Mitau 1891.) 
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Great Mogul Shah Jehan. From the Persian they were 
translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th century by 
the French scholar Anquetil du Perron^ under the title 
Oupnek' hat.^ Imperfect and full of misinterpretations as the 
Latin translation was, it has become of importance for the history 
of learning, through the fact that the German philosophers 
Schelling, and especially Schopenhauer, became enthusiastic 
for Indian philosophy by means of this book. It was not the 
Upanisads as we know and explain them now with all the 
material of Indian philology now accessible to us and our more 
definite knowledge of the whole philosophy of the Indians, but 
the Oiipnek' hat, that absolutely imperfect Perso-Latin transla- 
tion of Anquetil du Perron, which Schopenhauer declared to be 
‘ the production of the highest human wisdom’. At the same 
time as Schopenhauer in Germany was putting more of his own 
philosophical ideas into the Upanisads of the Indians than he 
gleaned from them, there lived in India one of the wisest and 
noblest men that this land has produced, Rammohun Roy, the 
founder of the ‘Brahmo Samaj’ ( new religious community 
which sought to unite the best of the European religions with 
the faith of the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the same 
Upanisads, gleaned the purest faith in God, and out of them 
tried to prove to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of 
the present Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indians, 
therefore, need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure 
religion in their own sacred writings, in the old Vedas, if they 
only understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained in the ancient scrip- 


^ Anquetil du Perron, too, was among those who were inspired by the Upanisads, and 
was himself a kind of Indian ascetic. See E. Windisch, Die altindischen Religiomur- 
kunden und die christliche Mission, 'Leipzig, 1897, p. 15, and Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologic , 
pp. 48 ff. 

“ The complete title is : Oupnek’ hat i.e, secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum, 
conlinens anliquam et arcanam s. theologicam, et philosophicam doctrinam e quatuor sacris Indoniin 
libiis, Rak Beid, Djedir Beid, Sam Beid, Athrban Beid excerptam : ad verbum e persico 

idiomate, Sanscreticis vocabulis intermixto in lalinum conversum studio et opera, Anquetil 

du Perron . . . . , Parisiis, 1801-02, 4, 2 Vol. 

Partly translated into German, Nurnberg, 1808. Oupnek'hat is a corruption of 
Upanisad and Rak Beid, etc., are corruptions of Rgveda, Tajuroeda, Samaveda and 
Alhanaveda. 
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tufes, and causing it to be propagated by means of the religious 
community founded by him, the Brahmo Sainaj, or the Church 
of God’, and also with the purpose of proving to the Christian 
theologians and missionaries whom he esteemed highly, that the 
best of that which they taught was already contained in the 
Upanisads, — he translated in the years 1816-19, a considerable 
number of Upanisads into English, and published a few of these 
in the original d 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas, 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 

published in London, of the first eighth of the Rgveda, by 

Friedrich Rosen, who was only prevented by his premature 

death from completing his edition. But, above all, it was the 

great French orientalist Eugene Burnouf, who taught at the 
College de France in the early forties of the nineteenth century, 
and who, by gathering around him a circle of pupils who 
afterwards became prominent Vedic scholars, laid the foundation 
of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of these pupils was 
Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of the Vedas in Germany 
by his book Litteratur und Geschichle des Weda (On the 
literature and history of the Veda) published in 1846. Roth 
himself and a goodly number of his pupils devoted themselves in 
the following years and decades with a burning zeal to the 
investigation of the various branches of this, India’s oldest 
literature. Another celebrated pupil of Burnouf was F. Max 
Miiller, who had been initiated into the study of the Vedas by 
Burnouf at the same time as Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, 
Max Muller formed the project of publishing the hymns of the 
Rgveda with the great commentary of Sayana. This edition, 
essential for all further research, appeared in the years 1849-75.^ 
Before this was yet completed, Th. Aufrecht had rendered 
invaluable services to these investigations, by his handy edition 
of the complete text of the hymns of the Rgveda (1861-63 ).^ 

Sraallei- fragnients of the Upanisads appeared also in Othmar Frank’s Chreslomathia 
San^crila (1820-21) and in his Vyasa, uber Philosophic, Mythologie, Literalur und Sprache der Hindu 
(1826-30). 

second improved edition was published in 1890-92. 

” A second edition of Aufrccht’s lets! of the hymns of the Rgveda was published 
in Bonn. 1877, 



The same Eugene Burnouf who had stood by the cradle of 
Veda study, had also, by the Essai sur le Pali published in 1826 
in conjunction with Lassen, and by his Inlroduclion a Vhistoire 
du Bouddhisme Indien laid the foundation of the study of Pali, 
and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the conquest of this great department of Veda literature, 
and with the opening-up of the literature of Buddhism, the history 
of the infancy of Indology has reached its end. It has grown 
into a great department of learning, in which the number of 
collaborators increases year by year. Now rapidly, one after the 
other, appear critical editions of the most important texts, and 
scholars of all countries strive in noble emulation to interpret 
them.’^ What has been done in the last decades in the different 
provinces of Indian literature, will have to be mentioned for the 
most part in the separate chapters of this history of literature. 
Here only the principal stages on the path of Indology, the most 
important events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

Above all, mention must be made of a pupil of A. Wilh. v. 
Schlegel, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the whole 
of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his Indisclie 
AUerthumskunde which, planned on a large scale, began to appear 
in the year 1843 and comprised four thick volumes, the last of 
which appeared in 1862. The fact that this book is obsolete already 
to-day is not the fault of the author, but a brilliant proof of the 
colossal progress which our science has made in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

The most powerful lever, however, for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit research was 
the appearance of the Sanskrit-Worterbuch (Sanskrit Dictionary) 
compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth, published by the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg. The first part 
of this appeared in the year 1852, and in the year 1875 the work 
was complete in seven folio volumes — a brilliant monument to 
German industry. 

' As early as 1C23, A. W. v. Schlegel said veiy pertinently : “Will the English 
perhaps claim a monopoly of Indian literature? It would be too late. Cinnamon and 
cloves they may keep ; but these mental tieasures are the common property of the 
educated world.” (/«<■/. BM,. I, 15.) 



In the same year 1852, in which the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary began to appear, Albrecht Weber made an attempt for 
the first time to write a complete history of Indian Literature. 
The work appeared under the title Akademische Vorh’.nntgeu tiber 
indische Literaturgeschichte. A second edition appeared in 1876,^ 
and it indicates not only a milestone in the history of Tndology, 
but it has remained, in spite of its defects in style, which make 
it unpalatable for the general reader, for decades the most reliable 
and most complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly astonishing 
progress which the investigation of Indian literature has made in 
the comparatively short duration of its existence, then one should 
read A. Wilh. v. SchlegePs essay, written in the year 1819, Ueber 
den gegenwdrtigen ^ustand der Indischen Philologie ( On the 
present condition of Indian philology), in which not many more 
than a dozen Sanskrit books are enumerated as having been made 
known through editions or translations. Next one should glance 
at Friedrich Adclung’s book, which appeared in the year 18.30 in 
St. Petersburg. Versuch einer Literaiur der SanskrU-Sprache 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language®) in which 
already the titles of over 350 Samskrit books are mentioned. One 
should then compare with it Weber’s Indische Literaiurgeschichte 
which in the year 1852 (according to an approximate estimate), 
discusses close on 500 works of Indian literature. Then one 
should look at the Catalogus Catalogorum published by Theodor 
Aufrecht in the years 1891, 1896 and 1903, which contains an 
alphabetical list of all Sanskrit works and authors, based on the 
investigation of all the available catalogues of manuscripts. In 
this monumental work, at which Aufrecht worked for over forty 
years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all the 
important libraries of India and Europe are incorporated, and the 
number of available Sanskrit books in this Catalogus Catalogorum 
runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue does not include 


’ An English translation of Weber’s History of Indian Literature appeared in Trubnei’.s 
Oriental Series. 

“ This is rather a bibliography than a history of literature. About 230 edited 
texts are mentioned by J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskritae sive recensus librorum 
Sansb itonm .... Specimen Bonnae ad Rh., 1847. 



the whole of the Buddhist literature, and all the literary works 
which were written in other Indian languages and not in Sanskrit. 
And how many new works have been discovered since 1903! 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has been greatly 
furthered by the “Pali Text Society” founded in the year 1882 
by T. W. Rhys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with his great 
treatise Ueber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina^ (1883-85) (on the 
sacred writings of the Jains) has opened up for science another 
great branch of literature, the writings of the Jains, a sect equal 
in antiquity to Buddhism. 

So much indeed has the amount of Indian Literature, which 
has become known, gradually increased, that nowadays it is hardly 
possible any more for one scholar to master all the provinces of 
the same, and that the necessity arose for giving in one work an 
encyclopaedic view of everything which has, up till now, been 
done in the separate branches of Indology. For this work which 
has been appearing since the year 1897^ under the title Grundriss 
der indo-anuhen Philologie und AJterlum^kiinde ( Encyclopaedia 
of Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Buhler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded themselves 
together, in order to compile the separate parts of this work, first 
under the editorship of Buhler — afterwards under that of Franz 
Kielhorn and now under that of H. Ltiders and J, Wackernagel. 
The publication of this Grundriss is at one and the same time the 
latest and most welcome, as well as most important, event in the 
history of the development of Indology. If we wish to compare 
the knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this Grundriss which have appeared up till now, with 
that which Lassen was able to record in his Indische Altertums- 
kunde only a few decades before, then we can look with just pride 
at the progress which science has made in a comparatively short 
period of time. 


’ Indische Stiidien, Vols. 16 and 17. 

Published by Kail J. Trubner in Slrassbvirg, now Vciemigung wissenscbaftlichci 
Verleger Waller de Giuyler & Co. , Berlin and Leipzig 



The Chronology of Indian Literature 


Much as has been done with regard to the oiocning-up of 
Indian literature, yet its actual history is still to a great extent 
wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the chronology 
of the history of Indian literature is shrouded in truly terrifying 
darkness, and most of the riddles still remain to be solved by re- 
search. It would be so pleasant, so convenient, and, especially for 
a handbook, so desirable if one could divide Indian literature into 
three or four periods, separated by definite dates, and place the 
different literary productions in one or the other of these periods. 
But every attempt of such a kind is bound to fail in the present 
state of knowledge, and the use of hypothetical dates would only 
be a delusion, which would do more harm than good. It is much 
better to recognise clearly the fact that for the oldest period of 
Indian literary history we can give no certain dates, and for the 
later periods only a few. Years ago the celebrated American Sans- 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney^ gave utterance to these words which 
since then have often been' repeated: “All dates given in Indian 
literary history are pins set up to be bowled down again.” For 
the most part this is still the case to-day. Even to-day the views 
of the most important investigators with regard to the age of the 
most important Indian literary works, differ, not indeed by years 
and decades, but by whole centuries, if not even by one or two 
thousands of years. What can be determined with some certainty, 
is at most only a kind of relative chronology. We can often say: 
this or that book, this or that class of literature is older than a 
certain other; however, with regard to its real age it is only possible 
to offer hypotheses. The surest mark of differentiation for this 
relative chronology still lies in the language. Less reliable are 
peculiarities of style; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older class of literature, in 
order to assume an appearance of antiquity. Often, indeed, also the 
relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of Indian lite- 
rature, and just those which were the most popular, and therefore 
are the most important for us, have suffered manifold revisions', 

’ In the Inlroduction to his SansArie Grammar, Leipzig, 1879 (second edition, 
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and have come to us in various modificaiious. If we find, for 
example, the Ramdyana or the Mahabhdrata quoted in a book, 
the date of which can even only approximately be fixed, then the 
question always arises first, whether this quotation refers to the 
epics as we have them at present, or to the older versions of the 
same. Still greater does the uncertainty become through the fact 
that, of the majority of the works of the older literature, the authors’ 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us as the works of families, of schools, or monastic commu- 
nities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the author. 
When at last, we come to a time where we have to deal with the 
works of quite definite individual writers, then these are, as a 
rule, only mentioned by their family names with which the literary 
historian of India knows as little what to do, as probably a 
German literary historian with the names Meier, Schultze or 
Muller, when these are given without a first name. If, for 
example, a book under the name of Kalidasa, or the name of 
Kalidasa is mentioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain 
that the great poet of this name is meant, it can equally well be 
another Kalidasa.^ 

In this ocean of uncertainty there are only a few fixed points, 
which, in order not to tighten the reader too much, I would 
like to mention here. 

There is, above all, the evidence of language, wdiich proves 
that the hymns and songs, prayers and magic formulas of the 
Veda, are indisputably the oldest which we possess of Indian 
literature. Further, it is certain that Buddhism arose in India 
about 500 years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vedic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practically 
finished, so that one can assert : The Vedic literature apart 
from its latest excrescences is on the whole pre-Buddhist, i.e. 
it was concluded before 500 B.G. Also, the chronology of the 
Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so uncertain 
as that of the Brahmanical literature. The traditions of the 

^ The history of Indian literature encounters an additional dilRculty in the frequent 
occiin’ence of the same name in different formsa and in the circumstance that one and the 
same author often has two or several different names, as name synonyms and abbreviations 
of names are very general in India; Cf. R. O. Tranke, Indische Genuslehren, pp- 57 ff. and 
nriA 1009 T^T-. AQO rr 
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Buddlml.s and die Jains with regard to the rornuiLtou, or rather 
the collection, of their canonical works, have proved themselves 
fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions on the preserved ruins of 
temples and topes of these religious sects give us appreciable 
indications of the history of their literature. 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those which 
we do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the invasion 
of Alexander the Great in India, in the year 326 B.C., is a certain 
date, which is of importance for Indian literary history, also, 
especially when it is the question whether, in any literary work 
or class of literature, Greek influence should be assumed. From 
the Greeks we also know that, about 315 B.C. Candragupta, the 
Sandrakottos of the Greek writers, conducted successfully the 
revolt against the prefects of Alexander, took possession of the 
throne, and became the founder of the Maurya dynasty 
in Pataliputra (the Palibothra of the Greeks, the present Patna). 
It was at about the same time, or a few years later, that the Greek 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of 
Candragupta. The fragments which have been preserved of the 
description of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state 
of Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson of 
Candragupta is the celebrated King Asoka, who was crowned 
about 264 B.C.,^ and from whom originate the oldest dateable 
Indian inscriptions which have been found up to the present. 
These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly on pillars, are the 
oldest evidences of Indian script which we possess. They show 
us this powerful king as a patron and a protector of Buddhism, 
who made use of his sovereignty, which extended from the extreme 
north to the extreme south of India, for the purpose of spreading 
abroad everywhere the teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other 
rulers, in his rock and piller edicts, did not narrate his own 
conquests and glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous 
conduct, warned them against sin, and preached love and tole- 
rance. These singular edicts of the King Asoka are themselves pre- 
cious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are also of 
importance for the history of literature on account of their script 

> Sec Fleet, JRAS, 1912, 239. 
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and their languagCj as well as for evidences of religious history. 
In the year 178 B.G., 137 years after the coronation of 
Candragupta, the last scion of the Maurya dynasty was hurled 
from the throne by a king Pusyamitra. The mention of this 
King Pusyamitra, for instance, in a drama of Kalidasa, is an 
important evidence for the determination of the date of several 
works of Indian literature. The same is true of the Grieco- 
Bactrian King Menander, who reigned about 144 B.G. He 
appears under the name Milinda in the famous Buddhist book 
Milindapanha. 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary history. Since the first century after Christ 
we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and translate 
Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies in China and 
of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to India in order to 
visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works of Indian literature 
are translated into Chinese, and the Chinese give us exact dates 
at which these translations were made. There are especially 
three Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, who went to India in the year 
399, Hsiian-Tsang, who made great journeys in India from 630 
to 645, and I-tsing, who sojourned in India from 671 to 695, 
whose descriptions of their travels are preserved. These accounts 
give us many a valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of 
literature. The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary 
to those of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only 
too true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberuni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them : “Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 
much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at h loss, not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.”^ 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often been 
asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in the Indians. 
In India, too, there has been historical writing ; and in any case 
we find in India numerous accurately dated inscriptions, which 

’ See E. C. Sachau, Albeimii’s India, EngtiUi Ed., II, pp. 10 tF. 
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Buddhists and the Jains with regard to tlie Ibrnuilionj or rather 
the collection, of their canonical works, have proved themselves 
fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions on the preserved ruins of 
temples and topes of these religious sects give us appreciable 
indications of the history of their literature. 

However, the safest dcites of Indian history arc those which 
we do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the invasion 
of Alexander the Great in India, in the year 326 B.G., is a certain 
date, which is of importance for Indian literary history, also, 
especially when it is the question whether, in any literary work 
or class of literature, Greek influence should be assumed. From 
the Greeks we also know that, about 315 B.G. Candragupta, the 
Sandrakottos of the Greek writers, conducted successfully the 
revolt against the prefects of Alexander, took possession of the 
throne, and became the founder of the Maurya dynasty 
in Pataliputra (the Palibothra of the Greeks, the preseirt Patna). 
It was at about the same time, or a few yeai's later, that the Greek 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of 
Candragupta. The fragments which have been preserved of the 
description of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state 
of Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson of 
Candragupta is the celebrated King ASoka, who was crowned 
about 264 B.G.,1 and from whom originate the oldest dateable 
Indian inscriptions which have been found up to the present. 
These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly on pillars, are the 
oldest evidences of Indian script which we possess. They show 
u,s this powerful king as a patron and a protector of Buddhism, 
who made use of his sovereignty, which extended from the extreme 
north to the extreme south of India, for the purpose of spreading 
abroad everywhere the teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other 
rulers, in his rock and piller edicts, did not narrate his own 
conquests and glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous 
conduct, warned them, against sin, and preached love and tole- 
rance. These singular edicts of the King Asoka are themselves pre- 
cious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are also of 
importance for the history of literature on account of their script 

’ See Fleet, JRA.S, 1912, 239. 
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and their language, as well as for evidences of religious history. 
In the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the coronation of 
CandraguiDta, the last scion of the Maurya dynasty was hurled 
from the throne by a king Pusyamitra. The mention of this 
King Pusyamitra, for instance, in a drama of Kalidasa, is an 
important evidence for the determination of the date of several 
works of Indian literature. The same is true of the Gr^co- 
Bactrian King Menander, who reigned about 144 B.G. He 
appears under the name Milinda in the famous Buddhist book 
Milindapafiha. 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary history. Since the first century after Christ 
we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and translate 
Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies in China and 
of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to India in order to 
visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works of Indian literature 
are translated into Chinese, and the Chinese give us exact dates 
at which these translations were made. There are especially 
three Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, who went to India in the year 
399, Hsiian-Tsang, who made great journeys in India from 630 
to 645, and I-tsing, who sojourned in India from 671 to 695, 
whose descriptions of their travels are preserved. These accounts 
give us many a valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of 
literature. The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary 
to those of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only 
too true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberuni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them : “Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 
much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at loss, not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.”^ 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often been 
asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in the Indians. 
In India, too, there has been historical writing ; and in any case 
we find in India numerous accurately dated inscriptions, which 

* See E. C. Sacliau, Albeiuni’i India, Englibli Ed., II, pp. 10 ff. 
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could hardly be the case if the Indians had had no sense of history 
at all. It is only true that the Indians, in their writing of history, 
never knew how to keep fact and fiction strictly apart, that to 
them the facts themselves were always more important than their 
chronological order, and that they attached no importance at all, 
especially in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier 
or later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that he raises to the greatest possible age ; and if he wants to 
impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if he wishes that his 
work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain respect then he 
veils his name in a modest incognito, and mentions some ancient 
sage as the author of the book. This still happens at the present 
day, and in past centuries it was no different. It is for this reason 
that so many quite modern works pass under the time-honoured 
name of ‘Upanisads’ or ‘Purazras,’ new, sour wine pul into old 
bottles. The intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of the 
question in these cases. It is only that extreme indifference 
reigns with regard to the right of literary ownership and the desire 
of asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it happen that 
authors give their own names with full details, together with the 
names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, patrons, and 
scanty biographical notes about themselves. The authors of 
astronomical books generally also give the exact date or the day on 
which they completed their work. Since the fifth century after 
Christ, inscriptions too begin to give us information about the 
dates of many writers. In the deciphering of inscriptions great 
progress has been made duidng the last decades. Witness thereof 
are the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, and the periodical 
Epigraphia Indica. And it is the inscriptions to which we are 
not only indebted for the surest dales of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the greater 
number of solutions of the chronological problems still unsolved 
at present. 

The Art of Writing and the Transmission of 
Indian Literature 

' The inscriptions are of such great significance for us because 
they also give us information on the question which is certainly 



not unimportant for Indian literary history, namely, the question 
regarding the age of the art of writing in India. As we shall soon 
see, the history of Indian literature does not by any means begin 
with the written literature, and it is not actual writings, but only 
orally transmitted texts which belong to the oldest periods of 
Indian literary history. Nevertheless, it is clear that the question 
as to the time since when literary productions have been written 
down and thus transmitted, cannot by any means be an indifferetn 
one for the history of the literature. Now the oldest dateable 
Indian inscriptions which have been found up till now, are the 
above-mentioned Edicts of King Asoka of the third century before 
Christ. However, it would be quite wrong, if one were to form 
the conclusion — as Max Muller has done — that the use of writing 
in India does not date back to an earlier age. Palaeographic 
facts prove undeniably that writing cannot have been a new 
invention as late as the time of Asoka, but must already have had 
a long history behind it. The oldest Indian script, from which 
the Nagari script, the best known in Europe, and all the numerous 
alphabets used in Indian manuscripts are derived, is called 
‘Brahma script,’ because it is supposed to have been invented 
according to the Indian myth, by the Creator, the god Brahman 
himself. According to G. Biihler’s comprehensive researches,^ 
this script goes back to a Semitic origin, namely, to the oldest 
North Semitic characters, as they are found in Phoenician 
inscriptions, and on the stone of Mesa about 890 B.G. Probably 
it was by merchants — perhaps already about 800 B.C. — that 
writing was introduced into India. For a long time, probably, 
it must have been used entirely for commercial purposes, records, 
correspondence, calculations, and so on. When afterwards 
writing began to be used also for the minutes of embassies, 
proclamations, records and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the 
kings must also have employed learned grammarians. Brahmans, 
who adapted the foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of 
Indian phonetics, and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated 
a complete alphabet of 44 letters, as the oldest inscriptions already 
show it. However, since when writing has also been used in' 

‘ Indische Palaeographic in the ‘ Grundriss ’ I, 2, and On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd cd., Stra.ssburg, 1898. 



India for the recording of licerary productions is a much debated 
question, which is hard to answer. Certain proofs of the existence 
of manuscripts, or even only authentic reports on the wriling-down 
of texts do not exist from olden times. In the whole of Vcdic 
literature it has not, up till now, been possible to find any proof 
of the knowledge of writing. In the Buddhist canon, which was 
probably completed about 240 B.C., there is no mention of 
manuscripts, although in it there are numerous proofs of an 
acquaintance with the art of writing, and its extensive use at 
that time. Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch 
of learning, it was expressly permitted to the Buddhist nuns to 
occupy themselves with the art of writing ; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others ; it is said that ‘a registered thief’ [i.e. a thief whose 
name is written down in the King’s palace) may not be 

admitted into the order as a monk ; a game of letters^ is 

mentioned ; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism ther-e is not to be found the least 
indication of the fact that the books themselves were copied 

or read. This is all the more striking because in the sacred 

texts of Buddhism we are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “From morn- 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, on 
their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and in their 
intercourse with other monks or laymen; we know the furniture 
of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the contents of 
their store-rooms; but nowhere do we hear that they read or 
copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such things as writing 
materials or manuscripts were owned by anybody in the 
monasteries. The memory of the brethren ' rich in hearing ’ — 
what we now call well-read was at that time called rich in 
hearing — took the place of monastic libraries; and if, in a 
community, the knowledge of an indispensable text, for instance, 
the confession formula which had to be recited in the assembly 
of brethren at every full-moon or new-moon threatened to 


This consists of the guessing of letters drawn in the air or on a playmate’s back. 



disappear, then they followed the instructions prescribed in an old 
Buddhist rule for the community: From amongst those monks 
one monk shall without delay be scjit off to the neighbouring 
community. To him shall be said: Go brother, and when you 
have memorized the confession formula, the full one or the 
abridged one, then return to us.”^ Wherever the preservation 
of the teachings of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken 
of, there is nowhere a mention of writing and reading, but always 
only of hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, that 
is, in the fifth century B.G. the idea of the possibility of writing 
books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be too hasty, for it is a strange phenomenon that in India, 
from the oldest times, up till the present day, the spoken word, 
and not writing, has been the basis of the whole of the literary and 
scientific activity. Even to-day, when the Indians have known 
the art of writing since centuries, when there are innumerable 
manuscripts, and when even a certain sanctity and reverence is 
accorded to these manuscripts, when the most important texts arc 
accessible also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, 
the whole of the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based 
upon the spoken word. Not out of manuscripts or books docs one 
learn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a support to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints were to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, too, were 
in India never intended for readers, but always for hearers. 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wish is 
that their poetry may become ‘ an adornment for the throats of 
the experts 

Therefore, the fact, that in the older literary works there 
is no mention of manuscripts, is not absolutely a proof of the 
non-existence of the latter. Perhaps they are not mentioned 


‘ II. Oldenberg, Aiis Indien und Iran, Berlin, 1889, pp. 22. 1. 
'' G. Biihlcr, Indische Palaeograpliie (Giiindiiss I, 2), pp. 3 f. 
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only for the reason that the writing and reading of them was 
of no importance, all teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore, it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some schoars.^ 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later literature — 
in the later Puranas, in Buddhist Mahayana texts, and 
in modern additions to the old epic — the copying of books and 
the presentation of the same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of the older literature no trace of it is to be found. 
It is also significant that the old works on phonetics and grammar, 
even the Mahdbhasya of Patahjali in the second century B.G., 
take no notice whatsoever of writing, that they always treat of 
spoken sounds and never of written characters, and that the whole 
grammatical terminology always has only the spoken word, and 
never the written text in view. From all this it is after all 
probable, that in ancient times there were no written books in 
India. 

For this strange phenomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary purposes, there are several possible reasons. 
First of all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material; but this would have been found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. Such a need, however, was not only not 
present, but it was to the interest of the priests, who were the 
bearers of the oldest literature, that the sacred texts which 
they taught in their schools, should not be committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
to come to them and reward them richly; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wished to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-books, which repeatedly emphasize the law 

’ On the age of the art of writing in India, cf. also Barth, RHR 41, 1900, 
184 fr.= Ocuvres II, 317 ff. The arguments brought forward by Shyamaji Krishnavarma, 
OU VI, Leyden 1G83, pp. 305 ff. for the knowledge and une of writing, even al the 
Vedic period, are well vvorthy of notice. 
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that the members of the lowest castes (the Suclras and the 
G and a las) may not learn the sacred texts; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is the Sudra, therefore, the Veda may 
not be recited in his vicinity. In the old law-book of Gautama^ 
it is said: “ If a Sudra hears the Veda, his cars shall be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, if he repeats the sacred texts, his 
tongue shall be cut out, if he stores them in his memory his 
body shall be struck in two.” Then how could diey have written 
down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the danger that 
they might be read by the unauthorized? Moreover, the trans- 
mission of the texts through the mouth of the teacher was an old- 
established method for their preservation, — why should they 
replace it by writing, this new-fashioned invention? And the 
chief reason^ for the fact that writing was for so long not used for 
literary purposes, is probably to be found in the fact that the 
Indians only became acquainted with the art of writing at a 
period when they had already since a long time possessed a rich 
literature that was only orally transmitted. 

Certain it is, that the whole of the most ancient literature 
of the Indians, Brahmanical as well as Buddhist, arose without 
the art of writing, and continued to be transmitted without it 
for centuries.® Whoever wished to become acquainted with a 
text had to go to a teacher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore, we repeatedly read in the older literature, that a 
warrior or a Brahman, who wishd to acquire a certain knowledge, 
travels to a famous teacher, and undertakes unspeakable troubles 
and sacrifices in order to participate in the teaching which 
cannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore, to a teacher, 
as the bearer and preserver of the sacred knowledge, the highest 
veneration is due, according to ancient Indian law; — as the 
spiritual father he is venerated, now as an equal, now as a superior, 
of the physical father, he is looked upon as an image of the god 
Brahman, and to him who serves the teacher faithfully and 
humbly. Brahman’s heaven is assured. Therefore, also the 

^ XII, 4-6, 

' Compare especially T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. 112 f. 

“ I-lsin,!? (Trnsl. Takaknsu, pp, 182 f.) mentions that in this time (7lli century 
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introduction of llic pupil to the tcnchcr who is to leacli liim the 
sacred texts is one of the most sacred ceremonies from which no 
Hindu could withdraw himself without risking to lose Ihs caste. 
A book existed only when and only so long as there were teachers 
and pupils, who taught and learned it. What tve call various 
branches of literature, different theological and philosophieal 
systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were in ancient 
India in reality different schools, in which certain lexis continued 
to be taught, heard and learned from generation to generation. 
Only if we keep this in view can we understand the whole develop- 
ment of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must be considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the case of the religious texts from 
that of the secular. The religious texts were held sacred, and 
accuracy in learning was in their case a strict requirement of 
religion. Word for word, with careful avoidance of every error 
in pronunciation, in accent, in the manner of recitation, the pupil 
had to repeat them after the teacher and impress them on liis 
memory. There can be no doubt that this kind of oral transmis- 
sion gives a greater guarantee for the preservation of the original 
text than the copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, 
we have — as we shall see later — direct proofs that, for example, 
the songs of the Rgveda, as we read them to-day in our printed 
editions, have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllabic 
for syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.G. It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with the 
epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to numerous 
disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, considered 
himself entitled to alter and to improve, to omit and to add, ad 
libitum — and criticism here faces a difficult, often impossible, 
task when it desires to restore such texts to their oldest and most 
original form. Nevertheless, oral transmission, where it is still 
possible to resort to it — and this is so in the case of the oldest 
Veda text with the help of the old phonetic manuals of instruction 
(Pratisakhyas) and in other cases often with the help of 
commentaries — is the most valuable aid to the reconstruction 
of our texts. For the manuscripts, from which we obtain most of 
our texts, reach but seldom to a great age. The oldest writing- 
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maLcrials on which the Indians wrote arc palm leaves and strips 
of birch bark ; and it is significant of the conservative mind of 
the Indians that even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance with 
the much more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use of 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it happens that the vast majority of manus- 
cripts which we possess, and from which practically all our text 
editions are made, only date from the last few centuries. 
Manuscripts from the fourteenth century already are amongst 
the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts found in India 
proper date back to the eleventh and twelfth century.^ However, 
the oldest Indian manuscripts were found in Nepal, Japan and 
Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts found in Nepal date back 
as far as the seventh century, and in Japan manuscripts on palm 
leaves have been discovered which date from the first half of the 
sixth century. Since the year 1889 there have been finds of manus- 
cripts in Kashgar and its environs which take us back to the fifth 
century, and M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug up out of the 
sand in the desert of Taklamakan near Khotan, five hundred 
small tablets of wood covered with writing, which reach back to 
the fourth century and are perhaps older still. Also by means 
of the Prussian Turfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of manuscripts from 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light.® 
Wood as a writing material is already mentioned in the 
Buddhist writings, and the use of it must be very old. The use 
of palm leaves also can be traced back to the first century after 
Christ. Rarely in India were cotton stuff, leather, metal and 
stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists mention here 
and there the writing, not only of documents, but also of verses 
and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate with a votive 
inscription has also been preserved to us. Records and even 


’ Kielhora discovered the oldest manuscripts of Western India, of tlie 1 1th century, 
(Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1880-81, Bombay, 1881). 

’ See Ltidevs, Uebw die lileyariscim Funde von. Ostiurkestfin; SBA, 1914, 
pp. 90 ff. 
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small manuscripts, on silver plates, have ofteii been i'oimd in 
India. Very frequently, however, copper plates were used for the 
writing of documents, especially deeds of gift, and such have been 
preserved in great numbers. The Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-Tsang 
reports that the King Kaniska had the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists engraved on copper tablets. Whether this is based on 
truth, we do not know, but it certainly is credible, for even 
literary works also have been found on copper tablets. It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also hewn into 
stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on stone slabs had not been 
found in Ajmere, which contained entire dramatic writings, 
albeit, dramas of a king and his court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on which our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
first introduced into India only by the Mohammedans, and the 
oldest paper manuscript is supposed to have been written in the 
year 1223-24 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned predilection of the Indians 
for oral teaching and learning, already many centuries ago they 
began to collect manuscripts, and to preserve them in libraries. 
Such libraries — ‘treasure-houses of the Goddess of Speech’ 
{sarasvalibhanddgdra) as the Indians call them — existed and even 
now exist in numbers in monasteries and temples, in the palaces 
of princes, and even in the private houses of the weahhy. It is 
reported of the poet Bana (about 620 after Christ) that he kept 
his own reader, so he must have possessed a considerable private 
library. In the eleventh century King Bhoja of Dhar had a 
famous library, In the course of centuries these libraries became 
exceedingly well stocked. Thus Biihler found in two Jain 
libraries in Khambay over 30,000 manuscripts, and in the Palace 
library of Tanjore in Southern India over 12,000 manuscripts. 
The systematic investigation of these Indian libraries, and the 
thorough search for manuscripts, extending over the whole of 
India, began in the year 1868, though Colebrooke and other 
Englishmen had, already before that, brought fairly large collec- 
tions of manuscripts to Europe. However, in the year 1868 
Whitley Stokes, well-known as a Keltic scholar and at that time 
Secretary of the Indian Council at Simla, started a complete 
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cataloguing of all Sanskrit manuscripts, and since then the Indian 
Government has for years, in the Indian annual budget granted 
a large sum (24,000 Rupees) for the purpose of the ‘ Search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts’. Thus it is through the munificence of 
the Anglo-Indian Government and through the untiring industry 
of English, German and Indian scholars, that we now possess, to 
a considerable degree, a survey of the whole, enormous mass of 
Indian literature, so far as it is accessible in manuscripts. 

Indian Languages in their Relation to Literature^ 

The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms Tndian literature’ and ‘Sanskrit literature’ are 
by no means identical. The history of Indian literature in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word is the history of a literature 
which not only stretches across great periods of time and an 
enormous area, but is also one which is composed in many 
languages. Those languages of India which belong to the Indo- 
European family of languages, have passed through three great 
phases of development, partly consecutive in time, but partly also 
parallel. 

These arc : — 

I. Ancient Indian, 

11. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 

III. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 

I. Ancient Indian 

The language of the oldest Indian literary monuments, of 
the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Vedas, is sometimes 
called ‘Ancient Indian’ in the narrower sense, sometimes also 
‘Vedic’ ( inappropriately also ‘Vedic Sanskrit’ ). ‘Ancient 
High Indian’^ is perhaps the best name for this language, which, 
while based on a spoken dialect, is yet no longer an actual popular 

’ See R. G. Bhandarkar, JBRAS 16, 2'l-5 ff.; 17, 1 ff., and G. Grierson, BSOS I, 3, 
1920, pp. 51 fF. 

* It is called tlms by Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 153. 
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language, but a literary language transmiLLcd in the circle of 
priestly singers from generation to generation, and intentionally 
preserved in its archaic form. Hie dialect on which the Ancient 
High Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan 
immigrants in the North-West of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and Avestic, and not very far removed from the 
primitive Indo-Iranian language.^ Indeed, the dilTerencc 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 
hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phonetics, but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus, for instance, 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit ; it has a dozen different infinitive-endings, of which but 
one single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very largely 
represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the Sanskrit more 
and more. Also the case and personal endings arc still much 
more perfect in the oldest language than in the later Sanskrit. 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already in the 
hymns of the tenth book of the Rgveda and in some parts of the 
Atharvaveda and the collections of the Tajurveda. On the other 
hand, the language of the Vedic prose writings, of the Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads, has preserved only a few relics of 
Ancient High Indian, on the whole the language of these works is 
already what is called ‘Sanskrit’, while the language of the 
Sutras belonging to the Vedahgas only in quite exceptional cases 
shows Vedic forms, but is essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the 
numerous Mantras, taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, i.e., 
verses, prayers, spells, and magic formulas, which we find quoted 
in the Vedic prose writings and the Sutras, belong, as regards 
their language, to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most ancient prose-literature — of the 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and of the Sutras — differs 
little from the Sanskrit which is taught in the celebrated grammar 

^ This is the common original language to be inferred from a comparison of the 
language of the Veda Wuh the Old Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions and the 
language of the Avesta. 
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of Panini (probably about fifth century B.C.). The best designa- 
tion is perhaps ‘Ancient Sanskrit’. Tt is the language which 
was spoken in Panini’s time, and probably earlier too, by the 
educated, principally by the priests and scholars. It is the 
Sanskrit of which Patanjali, a grammarian of the second century 
B.C., still says that in order to learn it correctly one must hear 
it from the ‘Sistas’, that is, from the learned Brahmans who 
were well versed in literature. But that the sphere of people 
speaking Sanskrit extended much further — to all ‘educated 
people’ — we learn from the same Patanjali, who tells us an 
anecdote, in which a grammarian converses in Sanskrit with a 
charioteer and the two have a discussion on etymologies. When 
in Indian dramas, the languages are so distributed that the king, 
the Brahmans, and nobles speak Sanskrit, while the women and 
all the common people use the vulgar tongues, only with the 
noteworthy exception that a few educated women (nuns and 
courtesans) occasionally speak Sanskrit, whereas uneducated 
Brahmans are introduced speaking popular dialects, then most 
probably the use of the languages in real life is reflected therein — 
and not only of the period after Christ, when these dramas were 
composed, but also of much earlier centuries. Sanskrit was 
certainly not a popular language, but the language spoken in wide 
circles of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. 
For, as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaking 
and Prakrit-speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it them- 
selves.^ Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in the 

' The linguistic conditions of ancient India, of which the dramas give us such a 
good idea, have altei'ed very little up to the present day. It still happens that in a rich 
house with a large slalF of servants who come from diflerent districts, a dozen different 
languages and dialects are spoken and generally understood, G. A. Grierson describes 
a case known to himself, where in one house in Bengal, no less than thirteen languages 
and dialects are spoken. The master of the house speaks to Europeans in the refined 
Bengali language, while in ordinary life he uses the Bengali of everyday intercourse, 
which differs widely from the literary language. His wife comes from a place, at a 
distance of one hundred miles, and speaks the peculiar women’s dialect of that district. 
His secondary wife, whose ordinary colloquial language is the Urdu of Lucknow, lapses 
into a jargon when she is angry. The manager of his business speaks Dhaki, while 
among the servants some speak Uriya, others Bhojpuri, Awadhi, Maithili, AhirJ, and 
Chatgaiya. They all understand each other perfectly, although each one speaks his 
own dialect. It very rarely happens that one of them uses the dialect of the person 
whom he is addressing. (Ind. Ant., 30, 1901, p. 556.) 
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palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
must have been understood. The language of the epics is 
likewise Sanskrit. We call it ‘ Epic Sanskrit’, and it diflers but 
little from the ‘ Classical Sanskrit/ partly in that it has preserved 
some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less strictly to the rules 
of grammar and approaches more nearly to the language of the 
people, so that one may call it a more popular form of Sanskrit. 
But there would never have been popular epics written in 
Sanskrit,^ if Sanskrit had not once been a language that was 
widely understood — similarly as to-day in Germany Modern 
High German is universally understood, although it differs 
essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a ‘ high language ’ or ‘ class language ’ or 
‘ literary language ’ — whatever we may call it in contrast to the 
actual language of the people — the Indians themselves express 
through the name ‘ Sanskrit ’. For Sanskrit — Samskrta, as 
much as ‘ made ready, ordered, prepared, perfect, pure, sacred ’ — 
signifies the noble or saered language, in contradistinction to 
‘ Prakrit ’ — prakrta, as much as ‘ original, natural, ordinai’y, 
common ’ — which signifies the ‘ common language of die people ’. 

Yet Sanskrit should never be spoken of as a ‘ dead ’ 
language, rather as a ‘ fettered ’ language, inasmuch as its 
natural development was checked, in that, through the rules of 
the grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. For 
through the Grammar of Panini, in about the fifth century B.C., 
a fixed standard was created, which remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call 
‘ Classical Sanskrit ’ means Panini’s Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Panini’s Grammar, is 
alone correct.® In the ‘ fetters ’ of this Grammar, however, the 
language still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
scientific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
in this language, the ‘ Classical Sanskrit ’. Moreover, Sanskrit 

It has been suggested that the popular epics were originally composed in dialect 
and were later translated into Sanskrit. This suppositionj however^ lacks all evidence 
from facts, as H. Jacobi (ZDMG., 48, 407 ff.) has shown. 

Only this literai*y language as determined by the Indian grammarians is called 
Sanskrit by the Indians. If, as it is often done, people speak of * Vedic Sanskrit’ the 
term ‘ Sanskrit’ is extended to Ancient Indian. 
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is nol a ^ dead ’ language even to-day. There arc still at the 
present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and 
topics of the day arc discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also the 
Mahdbhdrata is still to-day read aloud publicly, which pre- 
supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself observed 
with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such ornate Sanskrit 
dramas as Mudrdrdksasa and Ullarardmacarita, performed on a 
primitive stage at Santiniketan, were understood and greatly 
appreciated by a large audience of students, both men and women. 
To this very day poetry is still composed and works are still 
written in Sanskrit, and it is the language in which Indian 
scholars even now converse upon scientific questions. Sanskrit 
at the least plays the same part in India still as Latin in the 
Middle Ages in Europe, or as Hebrew with the Jews.^ 


■ There arc cpigraphical grounds for assuming that Sanskrit is a modification of a 
Northern Indian dialect, which was developed by schools of grammar, and which in 
historical times spread slowly throughout India among the educated classes; see Biihler, 
Ep. hid., I, p. 5. Sanskrit is called a sacred language (brahml vac) in tlie Mahdbharata, 
I. 70, 13, and it probably always was the language of a certain class of society. 
Cf. Windisch, Ueber den spracldichen Charakkr des Pali (OC., XIV, Paris, 1906), 
pp. H ff.; Thomas, JRAS„ 1904, 747 f.; W. Peterson, JAOS„ 32, 1912, 414 ff.j 
T. Michelson, JAOS., 33, 1913, 145 ff. About the wide use of Sanskrit in the India of 
to-day Paul Deussen {Erinnerungen an. Indien, Kiel, 1904, pp, 2 f.) says; “Not only 
the professional scholars, as especially the native Sanskrit Professors of the Indian 
Universities, speak Sanskrit with great elegance, not only their hearers are able to 
handle it as well as our students of classical philology can handle Latin, but the 
numerous private scholars, saints, ascetics, and even wider circles can speak and write 
Sanskrit with facility; I have repeatedly conversed in it for houis with the Maharaja 
of Benares; manufacturers, industrials, merchants, partly speak it or understand what 
is spoken; in every little village my first cnqvdry was for one who speaks Sanskrit, 
whereupon immediately one or another came forward, wlio usually became ray guide, 
indeed often my friend.” When he gave lectui'es in English, he was often invited to 
repeat in Sanskrit what he had said. “ After this had been done, a discussion followed 
in which some spoke English, others Sanskrit yet others Hindi, which, therefore, was 
also understood, to a certain extent, because pure plindi differs from Sanskrit in little 
more than by the loss of inflectional endings. Hence every Hindu understands as much 
of Sanskrit as an Italian of Latin especially as, in the real tiindustan, the script has 
remained the same: and a smattering of Sanskrit can be traced down to the circles of 
servants anl the lower classes, wherefore a letter to Benares with only a Sanskrit 
address will without difficulty reach its destination, through every postal messenger.” 
As to Sanskrit as a ‘living’ language, see also S. Krishnavarma in OG V, Berlin, 
1881, H b, p. 222; R. G. Bhandarkar, JBRAS., 16, 1885, 268 ff.. 327 ff.; Windisch, 
OC XIV, Paris, 1897, I. 257, 256; Hertcl, TanirSkhydyikd, Transl, 1., pp. 8 if., and 
HOS., Vol. XH, pp, 80 ff. 
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Summing up, I would, therefore, divide Ancient Indian 
in its relation to literature as follows: 

1. Ancient High Indian: 

(a) Language of the oldest hymns and mantras, especially 
of those of the Rgveda. 

{b) Language of the later hymns and mantras, especially 
those of the other Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only 
in the Brahmanas and Sutras. 

2. Sanskrit: 

(a) Ancient Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic prose 
works (with the exception of the Mantras) and of Panini. 

(b) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the popular epics. 

(c) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the Classical 
Sanskrit literature after Panini. 

11. The Middle Indian Language's and Dialects 

Simultaneously and parallel with the development of 
Sanskrit proceeded the more natural further development of the 
popular dialects spoken by the Aryan Indians. The languages 
and dialects which we distinguish as ‘ Middle Indian ’ are not 
indeed derived directly from the Sanskrit, but rather from the 
Indo-Aryan popular languages which underlie the Ancient High 
Indian and the Sanskrit, or are related to the two latter. 
Considering the size of India, it is not to be wondered at that, with 
the gradual spreading of the Aryan immigrants from the West to 
the East and the South, a large number of varying dialects were 
formed. Of the diversity of these dialects we get an idea from the 
oldest Indian inscriptions, which are all written in Middle Indian 
and not in Sanskrit. Quite a number of such popular languages, 
moreover, have been raised to the rank of literary languages. 
Only these shall be briefly enumerated here : 

1. The most important of the Middle Indian literary 
languages is Pali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the language in which the oldest 
presert^ed collection of sacred writings of Buddhism is written. 
The Buddhists themselves tell us that Buddha did not, like 
the Brahmans, preach in the learned Sanskrit, but talked to the 
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people in the language of the people. As Buddha first preached 
in the land of Magadha (Southern Bihar), and there displayed his 
best activity, therefore, the Buddhists tell us that Pali is the same 
as Magadhi, the language of the province of Magadha. However, 
that cannot be right, as the dialect of Magadha which is otherwise 
known to us docs not agree with Pali. It is, however, probable 
that Pali is a mixed language the foundation of which was 
Magadhi.^ The word Pali really signifies ‘ row then ‘ order, 
regulation, rule ’, hence also ‘ sacred text ’ and finally the 
language of the sacred texts, in contradistinction to the Ancient 
Sinhalese, the language in which the commentaries to these texts 
were composed. 

2. Besides the Pali literature there exists also a Buddhist 

Sanskrit literature. Now in these Buddhist works there is 
frequently only the prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed 
metrical pieces, the so-called ‘ Gathas ’ {i.e., ‘ songs ’ or 

'verses’) are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, which 
has, therefore, been called ‘ Gatha dialect But this term is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in prose 
portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. It is an 
old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of Sanskrit 
terminations and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude manner, 
tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart suggested for it 
the designation ' mixed Sanskrit 

3. Like the Buddhists, the Jainas too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed two 
different Prakrits:® 

{a) The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhi or Arsa), 
the language of the older works of the Jaina Canon. 

' This is the view ot E. Windisch, Ueber dm spraMicIteii Charakler des Pali 
(OC., XI\C, Paris, 1906) and of G. A. Grierson, Bhandarkar Com., Vol., 117 ff. The 
lallcr agrees with Sten Konow (ZDMG., 64, 1910, 114 ft'.), that Pali is similar to 
Paisaci-Prakrii. The latter was probably the local dialect of Eastern Gandhara and the 
district of Taxila, a famous seat of learning at the time of Buddha. 

2 See S. Lefraann, ZDMG, 212 ff.: and E. Senart, Ind. Ant., 21, 1892, 243 ff. 
Haraprasad .^astri Ind. Hist. Qu., I, 1925, pp. 204 f.) thinks that it is not a Sanskritised 
vernacular but ‘ the spoken language of N. India ’. 

^ The Hindus do not designate popular languages generally by the term ‘ Prakrit ’ 
but only those popular languages which are used in literature. Por the whole of this 
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[b) The Jaina-Maharastri, the language in which the 
commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poetical 
works of the Jainas are writlend This dialect is closely related 
to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently as a literary 
language for secular writing, namely — 

4. The Maharastri, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit^ 
and when the Indians speak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Maharastri. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. Plowever, there are also 
epic poems in Maharastri. Other important Prakrit dialects 
which are used in the drama are : 

5. The Sauraseni, which in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the dialect 
of Surasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 

6. Persons of the lower classes speak Magadhi in the 
dramas, the dialect of Magadha, and 

7. Paisaci is spoken in the drama by the members of the 
lowest grades of society. The word probably originally designated 
the dialect of a branch of . the Pisacas, although the Indians 
declared it to be the language of the demons called Pisacas. A 
famous book of narrative literature, Gunadhya’s Brhalkathd was 
also composed in this Paisaci dialect. 

8. Lastly, the Apabhramsa which is used in popular 
poetry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian vernaculars : 
for ‘ Apabhramsa ’ is a general term for literary idioms which, 
though based on the Prakrit, are more closely adapted to certain 
popular dialects. 


chapter see R. Ihschel, Grammalik der -l^rdkril-Spmchen (in Grundriba I, 8 Eiulcituug) 
and H. Jacobi in A Bay A XXIX, i, 1918, pp. 81 ♦£!. 

* See H. Jacobi, Ueher das Prdhil in tUr Erzdhlungs-lUteratur der Jainas, in 
RSO, II, 1909, pp. 231 fl'. 

On the Apabhrainias see H. Jacobi in A Bay A, XXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 53 *11.; 
XXXI, 2, 1921, pp. xviii IT., 1 if. and in Festschrift fur Wackernaget, pp. 124 IT. 
Jacobi is ol opinion, that the .'tpabliramsa was lirst used by the pools of ihc Abhhas 
and Guijaras, 
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II. The Modem Indian Languages and Dialecls^ 

By about the year 1000 A.D. the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, and 
from the 12th century onwards these languages can show 
literatures of their own, which are partly independent and 
partly dependent on the Sauskrit literature. The most 
important of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of the 
ancient Madhyadesa or midland, ?.r., of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic Doab and of the adjacent plain to the Himalaya in 
the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Delhi in the West and nearly as far as Cawnpore in 
the East Of the numerous Hindi dialects, Kanauji and 
Bundeli, and especially Braj Bhakha (the language of the district 
of Mathura), have produced literature worthy of the name. 
Hindustani or Urdu, a dialect with a strong admixture of Perso- 
Arabic elements,^ is a form of the Hindi language. It originated 
in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood of Delhi, then the 
centre of the Mohammedan rule, in the camps (urdu)of the soldiers, 
hence also called ‘ Urdu,’ z.c., ‘ Camp language ’. In the 16th 
century it also began to produce literature. Nowdays it is the 
lingua franca of the whole of Northern India. High Hindi is a 
return to the vernacular of the Upper Doab, which is not as yet 
influenced by Persian. The following languages, belonging to 
the adjacent regions, are closely related to the language of the 
midland: Panjabi in the North-West, Rajasthani and Gujarati in 
the West, Eastern Pahari or Naipali (the language of Nepal), 
Central Pahari and Western Pahari in the East. Rajasthani and 
Gujarati are closely related. Marwari, a dialect of Rajasthani, can 
scarcely be distinguished from Gujarati. Eastern Hindi, the 
language in which Tulsi Das wrote, is more closely related to the 
‘ Outer ’ languages. Among the latter arc ; Lahnda (the 
language of Western Panjab) and Sindhi in the North-West, 
Marathi in the South, Bihari, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese in the 
East. Maithili is a dialect of Bihari. Since the beginning of 

^ I follow the excellent survey of the Indo-Aiyan Veinaculars given by Sir George 
Grierson in BSOS I, 1, 1910, pp. 47 ff. Compare also E. J. Rapson, Cambridge 

I, 37 ff. 

It is also written in Persian-Arabic charartcis. 
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the 19th century literary Bengali has diverged considerably from 
the vernacular by reason of the absorption of so many Sanskrit 
words. The High Hindi of Benares shows a similar tendency. 
Nowadays, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi, 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed Sanskrit 
words. 

The ‘ Dardic ’ or modern Pisaca languages, among which 
Kasmiri (the language of Kashmir) possesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 

Finally, Singhalese, the language of Ceylon, is an Indo- 
Germanic dialect descended from the Middle Indian. Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature into 
Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was at first 
limited to the elucidation of the religious texts. In the later 
centuries we find, in addition, a secular literature influenced by 
Sanskrit poetry.^ 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to the 
Indo-Germanic group of languages. Besides these, there are in 
India a number of non-Indo-Germanic languages, namely, the 
Munda languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo Hills of the 
Central Provinces, in the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur), 
the Tibeto-Burmese languages (on the northern and north-eastern 
borders of India proper) and, above all, the Dravidian languages 
of Southern India. The latter must at one time have been 
common in the North as well,^ for the Indo-Aryan languages 
show strong Dravidian influence.^ The most important 
Dravidian languages are Malayalam (on the coast of Malabar), 
Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil. Although these languages are not 
Indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms have penetrated into 
them; moreover, the not unimportant literature of these languages 
is greatly dependent on the Sanskrit literature. 

In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
be possible to touch on modern Indian literature in an Appendix. 

^ Wilhelm Geiger, LiieraUir mid Sptaohe der Sinohalesen, in ‘Gruncliiss’ 

- Sporadic Dravidian dialects are found also in the Ganges valley and even in 
Baluchislan (Brahui). 

“ See Grierson, BSOS, I, 3, 1920, pp. 71 f. 
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THE VEDA OR THE VEDIG LITERATURE 


What is the Veda? 

As the oldest Indian, and, at the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due to the Veda. This is the case 
too when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 years 
millions of Elindus have looked on the word of the Veda as the 
word of God, and that the Veda has given them their standard of 
thought and feeling. As the Veda because of its antiquity, 
stands at the head of Indian literature, no one who has not gained 
an insight into the Vedic literature can understand the spiritual 
life and the culture of the Indians. Also Buddhism, whose birth- 
place is India, will remain for ever incomprehensible to him who 
does not know the Veda. For the teaching of Buddha is in the 
same relation to the Veda, as the New Testament is to the Old 
Testament. No one can understand the new belief without having 
become acquainted with the old one taught by the Veda. 

What, then, is the Veda? 

The word ‘ Veda ’ means ‘ knowledge ’, then ‘ the 
knowledge par excellence ’, i.e., ‘ the sacred, the religious 

knowledge ’. It does not mean one single literary work, as for 
instance, the word ‘ Koran nor a complete collection of a certain 
number of books, compiled at some particular time, as the word 
‘Bible’ (the ‘book par excellence"), or as the word ‘ Tipitaka’, 
the ‘ Bible ’ of the Buddhists, but a whole great literature, which 
arose /in the course of many centuries, and through centuries has 
been handed down from generation to generation by verbal trans- 
mission, till finally it was declared by a younger generation — but 
even then at some prehistoric period — to be ‘ sacred knowledge ’, 
‘ divine revelation ’, as much on account of its great age, as on 
account of its contents. It is here not a matter of a ‘ Canon ’ 
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which might have been fixed at some council; the belief in the 
‘ sacredness ’ of this literature arose, as it were, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called ‘ Veda ’ or ‘ Vcdic literature ’ 
consists of three different classes of literary works ; and to each 
of these three classes belongs a greater or a smaller number of 
separate works, of which some have been preserved but also 
many lost. 

I. Samhilds, i.e., ‘ Collections ’, namely, collections of 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

II. Brdhrnanas, voluminous prose texts, which contain 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial rites 
and ceremonies. 

III. Aranyakas (‘ forest texts ’) and Upanisads (‘ secret 
doctrines ’) which are partly included in the Brahmanas 
themselves, or attached to them, but partly are also reckoned as 
independent works. They contain the meditations of forest- 
hermits and ascetics on God, the world and mankind, and there 
is contained in them a good deal of the oldest Indian philosophy. 

There must once have existed a fairly large number of 
Samhitas, w'hich originated in different schools of priests and 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many of these ‘ collections ’ were nothing but 
slightly diverging recensions — Sakhas, ‘ branches ’, as the 
Indians say^ — of one and the same Sanrhita. Four Samhitas, 
however, arc in existence, which differ clearly from each other, 
and which have been preserved in one or more recensions. 
These are: — 

1. The Rgveda-Sam/iild, the collection of the Rgveda. 
‘ Rgveda ’ is ‘ the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of praise’ 
(rc, plur. rcas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-Samhitd, the collection of the 
Atkarvaveda, i.e., ‘ of the knowledge of the magic formulas ’ 
(atharvan). 

3. The Sdmaveda-Samhild, the collection of the Sdma- 
veda, i.e., ‘ of the knowledge of the melodies ’ (saman). 
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4. The Tajiirveda-Sainliild, the collecLion of the Tajur- 
veda, i.e., ‘ of the knowledge of the sacrificial formulas ’ [yajus, 
plur. yajumsi) of which there are two rather strongly diverging 
textSj namely: — 

(a) The Sanihita of the Black Tajurveda, which has been 
preserved in several recensionSj of which the most important are 
the Taillinya-Savihila and the Mailrdyani-Samhitd ; and 

[b] the Sarnhita of the While Tajurveda, which has been 
preserved in the Vdjasaneyi-Samhild. 

On account of these four difierent Samhitas the Indians 
distinguish between four different Vedas — and, therefore, one 
often speaks of the ‘ Vedas ’ in the plural — namely, Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda, Sdmaveda, and {Black and While) Tajurveda. 
Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmanas, of the 
AranyakaSj or of the Upanisads, is joined to one of the enu- 
merated Samhitas, and ‘ belongs’, as we say, to one of the four 
Vedas. There are, therefore, not only Sarnhitas, but also 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads of the Jlgveda, as well 
as of the Alharvaveda, of the Sdmaveda, and of the Tajurveda. 
Thus for example, the Ailareya-Brdhmana. belongs to the 
Rgveda, the ^atapatha-Brdhmana to the White Tajurveda, 
and the Chandogya-Upanisad to the Sdmaveda, and so on. 

Every work which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as ‘ Vedic’, and the whole Vedic literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content — collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises — which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testamenl 
for Christianity. As Jews and Christians look on their ‘ Holy 
Scripture,’ so the Brahmanic Indians look on their Veda, in its 
whole extent, as divine revelation. But it is significant that to 
the expression ‘ Holy Scripture ’ there corresponds in the case 
of the Indians the expression ‘ Sruti ’, ‘ hearing ’, because the 
revealed texts were not written and read, but only spoken and 
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heaid. I'lic whole histoiy of Indian philo-sophy bears witness 
that not only the ancient hymns of the Rgveda weic looked upon 
as ‘breathed out’ by the God Brahman, and only ‘ visioned ’ 
by the ancient seers, but that also every word in the Upanisads, 
the latest productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wisdom emanating from the God Brahman himself. 
However much the different systems of Indian philosophy may 
vary, they are nearly all agreed in considering the Veda as 
revealed, and in appealing to the Veda, especially the Upanisads 
— although great freedom and arbitrariness prevail in regard to 
the explanation of these texts, and every philosopher gleans from 
them just what he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even 
the Buddhists, who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede 
that it was originally given or ‘ created ’ by God Brahman : 
only, they add, it has been falsified by the Brahmans, and, 
therefore, contains so many errors. 

The expression ‘Veda’ is justified only for this literature 
which is regarded as revealed. However, there is another class 
of works, which has the closest connection with the Vedic 
literature, but yet cannot be said to belong to the Veda. These 
are the so-called Kalpasutras (sometimes also called briefly 
‘ Sutras ’) or manuals or ritual, which are composed in a 
peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These include: 

1. The Sraiitasutras, which contain the rules for the 

performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred fires had to burn and a great number 
of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhyasutras, which contain directions for the 

simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasutras, books of instruction on spiritual 
and secular law — the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, these works, 
loo, are eonnected with one of the four Vedas; and there are 
Srauta, Grhya, and Dharmasutras which belong to the Rgveda, 
others which belong to the Sdmaveda, to the Tajuroeda, or the 
Atharvaveda, As a matter of fact, they originated in certain 
Vedic schools which set themselves the task of the study of a 



certain Veda. Yet all these books of instruction are regarded as 
human work, and no longer as divine revelation; they do not 
belong to the Veda, but to the ‘Vedangas’, the ‘limbs’, i.e., 

‘ the auxiliary sciences of the Veda 

These Vedangas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. Wc shall have to speak of these too at the end 
of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, we turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, of 
the Sarnhitas. 


The Roved a-Samhita 

Indisputably the oldest and most important of all the works 
of Vedic literature, is the Rgoeda-Samhitd, usually called simply 
the ‘ Rgveda Of the different recensions of this Sarnhita, 
which once existed, only a single one has come down to us. In 
the text handed down to us, this^ consisted of a collection of 
1,028 hymns (Suktas), which are divided into ten books 
(Mandalas, ‘ circles 

That this collection of hymns is the oldest, or at least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by the language of the hymns.® But the 
language proves also that the collection is not a single work, but 
consists of older and later elements. As in the Hebrew Book of 
Psalms, so here also, songs which had been composed at widely 
separated periods of time, were united at some time in a collec- 
tion, and ascribed to famous personages of prehistoric times, 
preferably to the earliest ancestors of those families in which the 


' IL if, ihc recension of the Sakalaka-School. Regarding editions of the text, s. 
above, pp. 18 f. 

“ Besides this there is also a purely external division, which lakes into considera- 
tion only the size, namely, into eight Astakas or ‘ eights’, each of which is divided 
into eight Adhyayas or ‘ readings ’ which in their turn are again divided into smaller 
Vargas or ‘ sections’, usually of five verses each. 

“ See J. Wackernagel, Altindische Crammalik, I, pp, xiii ff. on the language of 
the Rgveda. 

7— OP 156 
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songs in question were handed down. The majority ol the 
oldest hymns arc to be found in Books II to Vll, wliicJi arc 
usually called the ‘ Family Books’, because each is ascribed by 
tradition to a particular family of singers. The names 
of the singers or Rsii {i.e., ‘ seers, prophets ’ ) who, as 

the Indians say, visioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Brahmanas, partly in separate lists ol authors 
(Anukramanis) connected with the Vedahga literature. They 
arc: Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja 
and Vasistha. These and their descendants were regarded by 
the Indians as Rsis or ‘ seers ’ — we should say ‘ authors ’ — of 
the hymns of Mandalas II to VII. Book VIII contains 
hymns, which are ascribed to the singer race of the Kanvas and 
that of the Ahgiras. But the Anukramanis give us also the 
names of the Rsis or ‘ authors ’ of every single hymn of the 
remaining books (I, IX, X), and it is noteworthy that there arc 
also women’s names to be found amongst them. Unfortunately, 
all these lists of names have practically no value at all, and in 
reality the authors of the Vedic hymns are quite unknown to us. 
For, as it has long since been proved,^ the tradition which men- 
tions Grtsamada, Visvamitra, and so on, and certain of their 
descendants, as the Rsis of the hymns, disagrees with the state- 
ments of the hymns themselves. In the latter, only descendants 
of those ancient Rsis are mentioned as authors of the hymns; 
the Rsis, however, Grtsamada, ViA'amitra, Vasistha, and what- 
ever they may all be called — their names are well known in the 
whole of Indian literature as the heroes of countless myths and 
legends — are already in the hymns of the Rgveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called iht fathers of the 
singer families in which the songs were handed down. Book IX 
gains a character of unity through the fact that it contains 
exclusiyely hymns which glorify the drink of Soma, and are 
dedicated to the god Soma. Sorna is the name of a plant, out of 
which an intoxicating juice was pressed, which already in the 
Indo-Iranian time was regarded as a drink pleasing to the gods, 
and, therefore, plays a prominent part at the sacrifices of the 

^ Oldenbeigj, Ueher die Liedverfasser des Rgveda in ZDMG., Vol. 42, pp. 199 fi'. 
Already previously A. Ludwigj Der Rgveda^ Vol. Ill, pp. xiii and 100 ff. 
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Indians as well as of the ancient Iranians, who called it Hadma. 
In ancient Indian mythology, however, the Soma drink is identi- 
fied with the drink of immortality of the gods, and the seat of this 
divine drink is the moon, the golden-gleaming ‘drop’^ in the 
sky. Therefore, in Book IX of the Rgveda-Samhitd Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, but 
also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult extends 
back into the Indo-Iranian period, we can also assume a fairly 
high age for the songs of Book IX, which are very closely con- 
nected with Soma sacrifice. The latest parts of our collection 
of hymns, however, are to be found in Books I and X, which 
arc composed of very diversified elements.® Yet that does not 
mean that there are not some very old hymns which have been 
preserved in these books, while, on the other hand, some later 
hymns are also scattered in the ‘Family Books’. Altogether, 
the question as to which hymns are ‘earlier’ and which ‘later’ 
is not easy to decide : for the language on which this decision 
chiefly rests, not only varies according to the age of the hymns, 
but also according to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more in connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

An incantation, for example, can differ by its language 
from a song in praise of Soma or Indra, but it need not on that 
account be later. ^ 

The so-called Khilas, which are found in a few manus- 
cripts, represent, on the whole, a later stratum of Rgvedic 
hymn poetry. The word Khila means ‘supplement’, and 
this name in itself indicates that they . are texts which 
were collected and added to the Samhita only after the latter had 
already been concluded. This does not exclude the possibility 

’ Sansliiil ‘ Inch] ’ mrans ‘diop’ and ‘moon’. Il is to the credit of 
A. Ililicbrandt to have shown in his Veduche Mythologie (Bieslau 1891 ft.) that already 
in the Rgveda, Soma did not mean only the plant, but also the moon. In the whole of 
the later liteiature Soina is the moon. 

“ Sre A. Bergaignc, J. A , 1886-7, on the arrangement of tlic hymns in Books 
II-VII, and A. Barth, RHR., 19, 1889, 134 ff. -Oeuvres II, 8 IF. on those in Books I, 
VIII-X. See also Bloomfield, JAOS., 31, 1910, pp. 49 ff, for ciiteria for distinguishing 
between oailiei and later hymns in the Rgveda. 

“ See M. Bloomfield, On the Relative Chionology of the Vedk Hymns (JAOS., 21, 
1900, pp. 42-49). 
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that some of these Khilas are of no less antiquity than the hymns 
of the Rgveda-Samhitd, but for some reason unknown to us were 
not included in the collection. The eleven Valakhilya hymns, 
which in all manuscripts are found at the end of Book VIII, 
without being included in it, are probably of this kind. Of com- 
paratively high antiquity are probably also the eleven Suparna 
hymns, as well as the Praisasukldni and the prose Nividas, small 
collections of sacrificial litanies.^ 

However, the question as to what we arc to understand by 
‘ earlier ’ or by ‘ later ’ hymns, can only be treated by us at 
the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss the ques- 
tion of the age of the Veda in general. It must here suffice 
that the general view of the great antiquity of the Rgveda, even 
of the ‘ later ’ parts of it, is fully justified by the fact that, as 
Alfred Ludwig says 'P “The Rgveda pre-supposes nothing of 
that which we know in Indian literature, while, on the other 
hand, the whole of Indian literature and the whole of Indian life 
pre-suppose the Veda.” 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedic hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. For on the one 
hand, the Vedic metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit poetry by a gulf, as in Vedic poetry there are 
numerous metres of which there is no trace to be found in the 
later poetry, while on the other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit poetry have no prototype in the Veda. Again, 
some metres of the Vedic poetry do indeed re-appear in the later 
poetry, but with a much more strongly marked rhythm than in 
the Rgveda. 


’ The Khilas have been published by I. Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen iks 
Rsveiia (Indische Forschungen, I), Breslau 1906. See also Scheftclosvitz, ZDMG,, 73, 
1919, 30 IF.; 74, 1920, 192 ff.: 75, 1921, 37 R: ZIL, 1, 1922, 50 ff.; 58 ff. Oldenbevg, 
Die Hymnen des Rgveda, I, Berlin, 1888, 504 ff., and GGA., 1907, 210 ff.; A. B. Keith, 
JRAS., 1907, 224 ff. The Khila ^ivasnrnkalpa (edited, translated and explained by 
Scheftelowitz, ZDMG., 75, 1921, 201 ff.), is a regular Upanisad, the first part of which 
(1-13) is old, the rest late sectarian. 

' Dsr Rigveda, III, p. 183. Cf. also ibid., p. 3. “ The claim to the highest 
age is proved mt only internally by the contents as well as the lingtiistic form, but 
externally by the fact that the Veda formed the basis of literature of the spiritual and 
-iiorJoMs life, and in the Veda again the poetical pieces are the basis of the rest, but 
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In the oldest Indian, metre only the number of syllables is 
fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially determined. 
The Vedic verses arc composed of lines of 8, 11 or 12, more 
rarely of 5 syllables. These linc.s, called Pada.s,^- are the units 
in ancient Indian metrics, and only the four ( or five ) last syllables 
are fixed with regard to the rhythm, the last syllabic, however, 
being again a syllaba anceps. The regular form of the Pada of 
eight syllables is thus ; 

0 o O O 


Three such lines form the Gayatri and four such lines form 
the verse called the Anustubh. In the older poetry the Anustubh 
stands far behind the Gayatri in popularity. Later it is the 
reverse : the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and out of it is 
developed the sloka, the proper metre of epic poetry. Metres of 
rarer occurrence arc the Pahkti, consisting of five lines of eight 
syllables, and the Mahapahkti, consisting of six such Padas. 

The line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllabic, and its regular form is as follows ; 

0000 11 000 — 
or 00000 II 00 — 

Four such Padas form the verse called Tristubh. 

The line of twelve syllables differs from that of eleven only 
in so far as it has one more syllable, for the rest the two metres 
are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the Pada of 
twelve syllables is thus ; 


oooollooo — ^ 
or ooooolloo- — w — 

Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called Jagati, 

The regular form of the line of five syllables, four or eight 
of which together give the verse called Dvipada-Viraj is thus : 


1 ‘Pada’ means ‘fool’ bul also ‘fourtli pavl’. The latter meaning is to he 
supposed here, because as a rule four Padas make one line, The word ‘pada’ has 
nothing to do with the ‘ foot ’ of Greek prosody. A breaking-up into such small units 
as the Greek ‘ feet ’ is impn.ssible in the ancient Indian metre. 
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By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one verse, 
a number of more elaborate metres are formed, as the Urnih 
and Brhati verses, composed of lines of eight or twelve syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables,^ is proved by the oft-recurring specu- 
lations, in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, on the mystical 
significance of the metres, where the mysticism of numbers 
comes into play, when, for example, it is said, with strange 
logic ; “The words bhumi (earth), antariksa (astmosphere), 
and dyu (sky) form eight syllables. A Gayatri-Pada con- 
sists of eight syllables. Therefore, he who knows the GayatrJ 
gains the three worlds.”^ But that the metres play such 
a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, that 
considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices,'^ 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 
Gayatri, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are created like other beingvS by Prajapati,^ — all 
this indicates the great age of these metres which were thought 
to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the age of the 
metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns themselves.’^ 

The best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns is 
vouchsafed us by a glance at the geographical and cultural condi- 
tions of the time of ivhich they tell us. There we sec above all, 
that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the hymns of the 
Rgveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over the whole of 
India. We find them still domiciled in the river-land of the Indus 
( Sindhu), the present Punjab.'’ From the West, over the passes 

^ Sec Webor, Ind. Stud., 8, 178 f., and H. Weller ZII., 1, 1922, 115 IT. 

Bihadiiranyaka-Upanisad, V, 15. Dyu is to be pronounced as ‘ diu 

" Vtlihllm-DhurmasiUra, XIII, 3 and elsewhei'c. 

’ See for instance, Satapalha-Brahmam, VIII, I, 1-2. How great a role the 
metre.", [day in the symbolism and mysticism of the ritual, may be seen from numerous 
passages in the liturgical Saipliitas and in the Brahmanas; Sec A, Weber, Ind. Stud., 
a, pp. 8 fl',, 28 ff, 

“ See E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre, Cambridge, 1905, and A. B. Keith and Arnold, 
fRAS., 1906, 484 fl'., 716 ff., 997 1!'., on the metre of the Rgveda as a criterion of its age. 

" According to E. AV. Hopkins (the Punjab and the Rgveda, JAOS., 19, 1898, 
19-28) the habitations of the Aryan Indians at tlie time when he majority of the hymns 
■vere composed, should be sought in the neighbourhood of Amballa, between the rivers 
larasouti and Ghuggar, The rivers of the Punjab are praised in the famous ‘Praise of 
-- — . Tr>»c ion 01 fli -H-prifl hfis not 
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of the Hindukusli, Aryan tribes had penetrated into ‘the land 
of the five rivers/ and in the songs of the Rgveda we still hear 
of the battles which the Aryans’- had to light with the Dasyu, 
or the ‘ black skin/ as the swarthy aboriginal inhabitants were 
called. Only slowly amidst continuous fighting against the 
hated ‘non-Aryans’ (anarya) — the Dasyus or Dasas, who 
know no gods, no laws, and no sacrihees — do they press forward 
towards the East up to the Ganges. It is significant that this 
river, without which we can hardly imagine the India of all later 
periods, and which up to the present day plays such a prominent 
part in the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Rgveda. Heine’s lyric : 

“I’hcre are sweet smells and lights by the Ganges, 

And giant trees stand there. 

And beauLiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers,” 

so suggestive of people and scenes from the period of Kalidasa, 
does not in the least lit into the times of the Rgveda. Even the 
lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs to the essentials of later 
Indian poetry, is not yet a subject for metaphors among the Vcdic 
singers. Altogether the animal and plant worlds in the Rgveda 
are essentially different from those of later periods. The Indian 
iig-tree (Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the Rgveda. 
The most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns — his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 
Rice — later the chief product of agriculture and the staple food 
of the Indians — is still quite unknown to the llgveda. Only 
barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agriculture as yet 
played only a small part. The chief source of income was cattle- 
rearing, and the chief cattle was the bullock. The horse also 
was greatly valued and, harnessed before the chariot, bore the 


yet convinced me that the oldest parts of llie Rgveda weie composed in Iran and not in 
India (Indo-German. Forschungeii, 41, 1923, p. 188). 

^ Ssk. arya=: Avestic airya-OId Pers. ariya, ‘the hiitliful ones’, ‘the people 
of the same race’. Herodotus (VII, 62) says that the Medes called themselves Aptot. 
Thus ‘ Aryan ’ is the common designation of Indians and Iranians. On (he close 
lelauonship between the language of the Veda with the old lianian, see above, p. 35. 
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wairior to the held, and, at the popular chariot-raccs, gained 
praise and glory for the victor. Again and again in the songs 
and invocations to the gods, the prayer for cattle and horses 
occurs. Also the strife amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabi- 
tants turns on the possession of cattle. Therefore, too, the old 
word for ‘war’ or ‘battle’ is originally ‘desire for cattle’ 
(gavisti). In the most extravagant expressions cows and 
bullocks^ are praised as the most precious possessions. The 
lowing of cows hastening to the calves is looked on by the ancient 
Indian as the sweetest music. “The singers are shouting to 
the god Indra,” says a poet, “^as mother cows low to the calf.” 
Gods are readily compared with bullocks, goddesses with cows. 
The milk of the cow was not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butter formed an essential part of the sacrifices to 
the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as it 
came from the cow, and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle that 
the ‘ raw ’ cow gives cooked milk. As the German nursery 
rhyme has it : 

“How can it )je, O tell me now, 

The milk is white, but red the cow,” 

so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on account of the miracle 
that he has put the shining white milk into the red or black cows. 
However, the high esteem in which cattle were held proved no 
obstacle to the slaughtering of cows, and especially of bullocks, 
at the sacrifices, and to the eating of their flesh. An absolute 
prohibition of cow-killing did not exist in the oldest times, 
although the word ‘aghnya,’ “she who is not to be killed” 
for ' cow ’ indicates that cows were killed only under excep- 
tional circumstances.^ Also the skin of the oxen was used. 
The tanner worked it up into leather bottles, strings of bows and 
straps. There were also already different kinds of industries. 
There was above all the wood-worker — at once carpenter, carriage- 
builder, and cabinet-maker — ^who made especially the chariot. 

It la quite siitiilar among the Dinkas and Kaflii-s in AlVica, whose present form 
or economics must be fairly in agreement with that of the Vedic Aryans. 

^ See A. A, Macdoncll and A. Si. Keith, Verfb Mex of Artmfs and .dulmcts, 
London, 1912, II, 145 ft 
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There were metal-workers, smiths, who used a bird’s wings as 
bellows. Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe 
provided with oars, probably consisting only of a hollowed-out 
tree-trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
sea was known to the Vedic Indians, it is, to say the least, highly 
doubtfuh whether there was yet an extensive maritime trade. 
However, it is certain that there were traders, and that an 
extensive trade was carried on, in which oxen and gold ornaments 
took the place of money. Besides oxen and horses, the Vedic 
singers implore the gods chiefly for gold, which they hope to 
receive as gifts from the rich sacrificers. 

But while we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-rearing and 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war and 
of sacrifices, there is not yet to be found in the hymns that caste- 
division, which imparts a peculiar stamp to the whole of the 
social life of the Indians of later times, and ^hich, up to the 
present day, has remained the curse of India. Only in one 
single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes — Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Siidra — mentioned. Certainly there were 
warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior-caste there is in 
the Rgveda as little mention as of one or several lower castes of 
farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, artisans, and labourers. As 
in later times, so indeed already in the Rgveda, it was the custom 
that, at the king’s side there stood a house-priest (Purohita) who 
oflfered the sacrifices for him. But we still hear often enough — 
even in the later Vedic period — of sacrifices and ceremonies, 
which the pater-familias performs alone without priestly aid. 
The wife takes part in these sacrifices ; indeed, it is reckoned as 
absolutely essential, that the husband and wife together perform 
the sacred ceremonies. This participation of the wife in the 
sacrifices proves at all events that the position of woman in 
the oldest period of the Rgveda was not yet so low as later, when 
the law-books absolutely women to sacrifice, and to repeat 
sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VIII, 31) we read of the married 


^ II is certainly not a mere accident, that in the songs of the Rgveda countless 
■similes and metaphors are drawn from caltk-rearing, while only seldom a simile refers to 
shipping. Contrast with this Homer’s wealth of figures of speech which refer to shipping. 
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couple (dampati — ‘houhclioldcr and liouscwile’) who “wilh minds 
in harmony press the Soma, rinse and mix it witli milk” and 
offer adoration to the gods. Manu, however, declares in his law- 
book, that it is displeasing to the gods when women sacrifice (IV, 
206), and that women who offer the firc-sacrihcc (Aguihotra) 
sink into hell (XI, 37). When we still hear in the Upanisads, 
that women also took an active .share in the disputations of the 
philosophers, we must not wonder that in the hymns of the 
Rgveda women could without resuiction— at feasts, dances, and 
such like — show themselves publicly. It is by no means 
necessary, as some scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is 
said that beautiful women flock to the festival gathering. It is 
not to be denied, however, that already at the time of the Rgvedci, 
many solitary, unprotected women — ‘brolherless maidens’ as 
a poet calls them — gave themselves up to prostitution ; but 
Pischel and Gelclner,^ in spite of all the trouble which they have 
taken to prove it, have not succeeded in proving that at that time 
already there existed a ‘grand system of courtesans’ as in the 
time of Buddha in Vesali, or at the time of Perikles in Athens. 

However, we must not form too exalted an idea of the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture these to our- 
selves in such an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Muller has 
at times done. We hear in the hymns of the Rgveda of incest, 
seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of abortion, as 
also of deception, theft and robbery. All this, however, proves 
nothing against the antiquity of the Rgveda. Modern ethnology 
knows nothing of ‘unspoiled children of nature’ any more than 
it regards all primitive peoples as rough savages or cannibal 
monsters, The ethnologist knows that a step-ladder of endless 
gradations of the most widely differing cultural conditions leads 
from the primitive peoples to the half-civilised peoples, and right 
up to the civilised nations. We need not, therefore, imagine 
the people of the Rgveda either as an innocent shepherd people, 
or as a horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people 
oI ultra-refined culture. The picture of culture which is unfolded 
in these songs, and which Heinrich Zimmer in his still valuable 


* Vndinfie Suidm, I, y, 
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book Aliittdi Kites Lehen'^ has drawn for us in so masterly a 
manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an active, joyful and 
warlike people, of simple, and still partly savage habits. The 
Vedic singers implore the gods for help against the enemy, for 
victory in battle for glory and rich booty ; they pray for wealth, 
heaps of gold and countless herds of cattle, for rain for their 
fields, for the blessing of children, and long life. As yet we do 
not find in the songs of the Rgveda that effeminate, ascetic and 
pessimistic trait of the Indian character with which we shall meet 
again and again in later Indian literature. 

Now there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Rgveda to be so enormously old, that they thought to see 
in them not so much Indian as Aryan or Indo-European mental 
life ; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was still so near 
to the Indo-European ‘prehistoric time’, that in them we arc 
still dealing rather with ‘Aryans’ than with actual Indians. 
On the other hand, other scholars have shown that the Rgveda 
is above all a production of the Indian mind, and that for its 
explanation no other principles must be followed than for any 
other text of Indian literature. This is one of the many points 
on which the interpreters of the Rgveda diverge rather widely.^ 

We must here remember the important fact that the 
Rgveda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which is as 
certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the other hand, 
there arc many hymns and very many verses and isolated 
passages of the Rgveda whose right meaning is still in the highest 
degree doubtful. This is also of great importance for the ju.st 
appreciation of these old writing, s. The outsider who takes a 
translation of the Rgveda in his hand often wonders that so much 
in these hymns is unpoetical, indeed unintelligible and senseless. 
But the reason is frequently only that the translators do not con- 
tent themselves with translating that which is intelligible, but 
that they think they mutt translate everything, even that which 
has up till now not been rightly interpreted. 

' Berlin, 1879. 

- See Baith, Oeuvres, 11, 237 IT.; H. OWenbeig, VedaJorKhung, Stullgart, 1905; 
\Mntonil7, WZKM., 19, 1905, 419 IT. 
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However, it is not entirely our fault, that we as yet do not 
rightly understand the Rgoeda, and that a coinpluie translation 
of it must of necessity contain much that is incorrect. The 
reason lies in the great age of these hymns which lo the Indians 
themselves^ already in very early times, had become unintelligible. 
Within the Vedic literature we find already some verses of the 
Rgveda misunderstood and wrongly interpreted. Already in 
early times Indian scholars busied themselves with the inter- 
pretation of the Rgveda. So-called JVighanHts or ‘Glossaries’, 
collections of rare and obscure words which occur in the hymns, 
were prepared. The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose 
work is preserved to us, was Yaska, who on the basis of the 
Nighantus, explains a great number of Vedic verses in his work 
Mirukta {i.e., ‘Etymology’). This Yaska, who doubtless is 
older than Panini,^ already quotes no less than seventeen 
predecessors, whose opinions frequently contradict each other. 
Indeed, one of the scholars quoted by Yaska declares outright that 
the whole Veda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns arc 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other — to which 
Yaska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 
if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difficult word.s, often relies on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements of 
modern philology) and frequently gives two or more different 
interpretations of one and the same word. It follows from this, 
that already in Yaska’s time the sense of many words and 
passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by an uninter- 

^ The great age of the Ninikla is proved by its language, which is more archaic 
than that of the remaining non-Vedic Sanskrit literature. S. Bhandarkar, JBRAS., 16, 
1885, 265 1, Lakshrnan Sarup, The Nighanlu and the Nirukta the oldest Indian Treatise 
on Eijtmoiogjty Philosophy and SenianticSi Introduction, Oxford, 1920, p. 54, merely 
rehecLs the universal opinion (without offering any new proofs) that Yaska lived between 
700 and 500 B.G* Yaska was acquainted with all the Vedic Samhitas and the most 
important Brahmanas, including the latest CopGtha~Brdhmai}a, the Prdtisdkhyas and a 
few of the Upanisads; s. Sarup, loc- cit.y pp. 54 f., and P. D. Gunc, in Bhandarkar 
Com., Vol., pp. 43 ff. Yaska already considered the Veda as revealed; but even in his 
time there were men who doubted the sanctity of the Veda (.s. Sarup, loc, cit.y pp. 71 ff.). 
Saty3\’rata Samakamin in an appendix to his edition of the Nitukta has an interesting 
treatise in Sanskrit on the age of Yaska (about 1900 B.G.l) and the purpose of the 
Nirukta s. Barth, RHR., 27j 1893, 184 ff.jsOeuvres II, 94 ff. On Yaska, s. aho 
' -1 'y - ',y,^;crh^ vlrthpim Soradiwiss, II, 22 ff. 
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ruptcd tradition. Of the work of the many successors whom 
Yaska has had, there i,s nothing preserved to us, any more than 
of that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th century after 
the birth of Christ do we possess a comprehensive commentary, 
which explains the Rgveda word by word. This is the famous 
commentary of Sayana. Some of the older European interpreters 
of the Rgveda — thus the English scholar H. H. Wilson, who 
has published a complete English translation of the Rgveda, 
which entirely follows the Indian commentary — depended entirely 
upon Sayana’s commentary, taking it for granted that the latter 
rested on reliable tradition. On the other hand, other Veda 
investigators did not trouble themselves at all about the native 
interpretation. They denied that a commentator, who lived 
more than two thousand years after the composition of the book 
explained by him, could know anything which we Europeans, 
with our philological criticism and with the modern resources of 
linguistic science, could not fathom and understand better. 
Among these investigators e, specially Rudolf Roth is conspicuous. 
One of his pupils and followers was H. Grassmann, who published 
in two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns of 
the Rgvedad Most of the investigators to-day take up an 
intermediary position. While admitting that we must not 
blindly follow the native interpreters, they yet believe that the 
latter did partly at least, draw upon an uninterrupted tradition 
and, therefore, should not be disregarded, and that simply because 
they are Indians and, therefore, better acquainted with the 
Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we Westerners, they often 
hit the right meaning. Among these interpreters is Alfred 
Ludwig, who , in his complete German translation of the Rgveda, 
to which is added a comprehensive, most valuable commentary,^ 

‘ Leipzig, 1876 and 1877. The selection “ Siebenzig Liedcr des Rgveda ubersetzt 
von Karl Gcldncr and Adolf Kaegi. Mit Beitragen von R. Roth.” Tubingen, 1875, 
which also pioceedcd fiom Roth’s school, is much preferable to Giassmann’s translation. 

■ Prag. 1876-1888, in six volumes. Though difficult to undeistand, Ludwig’s 
translation is yet more reliable than the smooth verses in the translation of Grassmann. 
A good English translation is that of R. T. H. Griffith, Benares, 1889-1892. Selections 
from the Rgueda are translated into English by Max Muller and Oldenbcrg in SEE., 
Vols. 32 and 46; into German by K. F. Gcldnci, in A. Beitholet, RdigirmsgeKhichtlic/ie^ 
Ltsehiich (Tubingen, 1908) p. 71 ft. : A Hillebrandt, Lieder rhi Rgveda, Gottingen 1913; 
into English A. A. Macdoneil, Ilfmm fiom the Rgveda (Heritage of India Series); and 
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for the first lime thoroughly utilized the exphinalions of Sayana, 
without rejecting' other aids to interpretation. He i.s a Jbrerunner 
of R . Pischcl and K. F. Gclduer, who, in their Vedischc Sliulm' 
have rendered invaluable services to the elcaring-up of many 
obscure passages of the Rgoedn. They have also clung most 
firmly— certainly not without exaggeration— to the principle 
that the Bgvecla must, alrovc all, be interpreted as a production of 
the Indian mind, to the right understanding of vrliich the Indian 
literature of later periods provides the best key. 

Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the Vcdic 
hymns, namely the cpicstion whether these hymns arose inde- 
pendently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions of a 
pious faith in the gocls, as the outpouring of the hearts of divinely 
inspired singers, or whether they were, in a workmanlike manner, 
composed by priests, merely with the intention of using them for 
certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But how differenLly these songs may be judged accoj’cling 
to the line of intcrprciation taken by a scholar may be shown by 
contrasting the opinions of two eminent scholars. In his 
beautiful book, which is still worth reading, '^Der Rgveda. die 
dite^le Litieralur der lnder'‘\^ Ad Kaegi says of the hymns of 
the Rgveda ; '‘The great majority of the songs arc invocations 
and glorifications of the deities addressed at the time ; their key- 
note is throughout a simple outpouring of the heart, a prayer to 
the Eternal Ones, an invitation to accept favourably the piously 
dedicated gift .... To that which a god placed in his soul 
and caused him to feel ; to the impulse of his heart the singer 
wishes to give eloquent expression.” He admits that also 

I'., J. Tlinmas, Veilir Hymns (Wisclum of the East .Soi'ies), London, 1923. The first 
]3.trt of a new and complete tianslation of (he Rgmda by K. F. Ocldncr has been 
published in the .series QiielUn del Reli^ionsgeschichte, Gottingen, 1923. 

* .Stuttgart. 1S89-I901, 3 vols. Other important contributions to the interpre- 
tation of the llgveda arc: Oldeubcrg. ^gveda^ ’Textl.rilische und exegelische JVolen, 
AGGVV., N.F., \'ol, XL No, 5, and Vol. Xllt, No, 3, 1909 and 1912: Geldner, Dei 
Rgieda in Aimeahl, I, Glossar, U Kommentar, Stuttgart, 1907-09, adn 7.DMG., 71, 1917. 
315 IT. iM. Bloomfield, JAOS., 27, 1906. 72 ff.: E. W. Fay, ibid., 403 fl'.: A. B. Keith, 
,]RAS, 1910, 921 ff. 

- Seeond edition, Leipzig, 1881. An English translation (The Rgveda, the 
r ..i: \ ...ni, -Hdittona hv R. Arrow-smitli, appeared in 18SG. 
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portions ol’ iarorior quality arc to be J()Lind in the collcclion 
“but there is in them all a fresh breath of vigortais primeval 
poetry. Whoever takes the trouble to transfer himself to the 
religious and inr)ra] thought and action, the poetry and the work- 
ing of a people and age, in whieh the first spiritual development 
of our own race is placed before our eyes at its best, will feel 
himself attracted in various vsays by many of these 3ong.s, here 
through the childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or 
delicacy of feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, 
by the flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what 
H. Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian 
literature, say^s about these songs in bis Religion de.i VedaR 
He sees already in this ‘oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion” “the clear trace of an ever-increasing intellectual 
enervation.” He speaks of the “sacrificial songs and litanies^ 
with which the priests of the Vedic Aryans on a temple-less place 
of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn around with grass, 
invoked their gods — barbarian priests — the barbarian gods, who 
with horses and chariots came driving through the sky and air 
in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, butler, and meat, and to 
imbibe, with the intoxicating soma juice, courage and divine 
strength. The singers of the Rgveda, in a manner inherited of 
old, composing for the great and pompus .... Soma-sacrifice, do 
not want to tell of the god whom they are honouring, but they 
want to praise this god .... So they heap upon him all the glori- 
fying epithets which arc at the disposal of the grossly flattering 
garrulousness of an imagination 'which loves the bright and the 
garish.” “Such poetry”, Oldenberg thinks, “could have 
arisen only in the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial 
experts.” 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debatable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the Rgveda, lies midway. Let 
us remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is composed 
of earlier and later portions. Just as there are hymns in the 
Sarnhita, which belong to different periods of time , so also in 


* Bedia, lti94, p. 3. 
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for the first time ihoroughly utilized the explanafions of Sayaiia, 
without rejecting other aids to interpretation. He is a Jbrerunner 
of R. Pischcl and K. F. CRldncr, who, in their Vcdische Slndkid 
have rendered invaluable services to the clearing-up of many 
obscure passages of the Rgi’eda. They have also clung most 
firmly— certainly not vfithout exaggeration— to the principle 
that the Rgveda must, above all, be interpreted as a production of 
the Indian mind, to the right understanding of which the Indian 
literature of later periods provides the best key. 

Added to ail this is yet another much-debated c|ucslion, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the Vedic 
hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose inde- 
pendently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions of a 
pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearis of divinely 
inspired singers, or whether they were, in a workmanlike manner, 
composed by priests, merely with the intention of using them for 
certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But hov,^ differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of intcrprciation taken by a scholar may be shown by 
contrasting the opinions of two eminent scliolars. In his 
beautiful book, which is .still worth reading, “/Tr Rgveda. die 
dlle.<!le Litteralur der Inder'\^ Ad Kaegi says of the hymns of 
the Rgveda ; 'The great majority of the songs are invocations 
and glorifications of the deities addressed at the time ; their key- 
note is throughout a simple outpouring of the heart, a prayer to 
the Eternal Ones, an invitation to accept favourably the piously 
dedicated gift .... To that which a god placed in his soul 
and caused him to feel ; to the impulse of his heart the singer 
wishes to give eloquent expression.” He admits that also 

L. J. 'rhonias, Vetlu- Hymn^ (Wisdom of ihe East Series), London, 1923, The fir.st 
part of a new ,ind rompletr tianslation of the Rgveda by fC, F. Geldner has been 
publfslu'd in the soiics Qiielleit dci Relighnsgescliichte, Gottingen, 1923. 

’ .Stuttgait. IS89-1901, 3 \o)s. Other important contributions to the interpre- 
tation of the Rgveda arc; Oldcnbcrg. Rgaeda, Texfkrilisclie und exegetische Noten, 
XGVrW.. N.F., \o!. XI, No, 5, and \ ol. XIII, No. 3, 1909 and 1912: Geldner, De\ 
Rgieda in Anmald. I, Glossav, II Kommcnlar, Stuttgart, 1907-09, adnZDMG,, 71, 1917. 
.315 If, M. Bloomfield, J.VO.S,, 27, 1906, 72 ft'.: E. W. Fay, ibid.. -103 ft'.; A. ft. Keith, 
JRAS, 1910, 921 ft'. 

- Second edition, Leipzig, 1881. An English translation (The Rgveda, Ihe 

hv R. AiTowsmilh, appeared in 1886. 
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portions ol' inforior quality arc to be Ibund in tlic collection 
‘'but there is in them all a fresh l)rc'alh of vigort)us primeval 
poetry. Whoever takes the trouble (o transfer himself to the 
religious and moral thought and action, the poetry and the work- 
ing of a people and age, in which the hnst spiritual development 
of our own race is placed before our eyes at its best, will feel 
hiiuself attracted in variou.s v\ay.s by )nany of these songs, Ircrc 
through the childlike simplicity, there through the frcslurcss or 
delicacy of feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, 
by the flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what 
H. Oidenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian 
literature, says about these songs in his Religion des Veda?- 
He sees already in this ‘oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion” “the clear trace of an ever-increasing intellectual 
enervation.” He speaks of the “sacrificial songs and litanies 
with which the priests of the Veclic Aryans on a temple-less place 
of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn around with grans, 
invoked their gods — barbarian priests— the barbarian gods, who 
with horses and chariots came driving through the sky and air 
in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, butter, and meat, and to 
imbibe, with the intoxicating soma juice, courage and divine 
strength. The singers of the Rgveda, in a manner inherited of 
old, composing for the great and pompus .... Soma-sacrificc, do 
not want to tell of the god whom they are honouring, but they 
want to praise this god .... So they heap upon him all the glori- 
fying epithets which are at the disposal of the grossly flattering 
garrulousness of an imagination which loves the bright and the 
garish.” “Such poetry”, Oidenberg thinks, “could have 
arisen only in the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial 
experts.” 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debatable c[uestions 
regarding the interpretation of the Rgveda, lies midway. Let 
us remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is composed 
of earlier and later portions. Just as there are hymns in the 
Sarnhita, which belong to different periods of time , so also in 


^ Beilin, 189‘1, p. 3. 
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contents the hymns are of greatly varying value and of clificrcnl 
origin. There is no doubt that a great number of these hymns 
arose independently of all sacrificial ritual, and that in them the 
breath of genuine primeval religious poetry is felt.’ Even if 
many of these hymns were used later on for sacrificial purposes, 
that does not in the least prove that they were originally written 
for this purpose. On the other hand, it is equally certain that 
very many portions of the Rgveda-Samhikl were from the first 
intended for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were 
glued together in a rather workmanlike fashion by priestly 
singers. It is also certainly exaggerated when W. D. Whitney^ 
once said : “The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European 
than an Indian record.” But just as certainly is it an exaggera- 
tion when Pischel and Geldner (with H. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the Rgveda, had already attained a 
degree of culture, which was little different from that which 
Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his invasion 
of India.” 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
Jigveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists.^ This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns. So much is certain, that, whatever the 
poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may be, there exists 
no more important source for the investigation of the earliest 
stages in the development of Indian religion, no more important 
literary source for the investigation of the mythology of the Indo- 

^ Enlliiiiiasm ihould not, however, be allowed to obscure calm criticism, as is 
the case witli H. Drunnhofev, who (in his essay Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik. 
Leipzig, 1882) makes the author of one of the later philosophical hymns of the Rgveda 
“A piincc of poets towering-up out of the mists of primitive times” (p. 15) and is 
caiiied away into saying that “ the Veda is like the lark’s morning trill, of humanity 
awakening to the consciousness of its greatness” (p. 41). That the Veda certainly is 
not! 

Language and its Study, London, 1876, p 227. 

‘ Vedtir/ie Stiuhen, I, pp, xxii, xx\i 

+ Sre also A, Ilillebrandt, Vcdiuhe Mylliolngie, II, 8, 
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European peoples, indeed, of peoples in general, than these songs 
of the Rgveda. 

To say it in a word : what renders these hymns so valuable 
for us is that we see before us in them a mythology in the making d 
We see gods, as it were, arising before our eyes. Many of the 
hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, nor to a moon-god, nor to 
a fire-god, nor to a god of the heavens, nor to storm-gods and 
water-deities, nor to a goddess of the dawn and an earth-goddess, 
but the shining sun itself, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal 
sky, the fire blazing on the hearth or on the altar or even the 
lightning shooting forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, 
or the starry sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters 
of clouds and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out 
fruitful earth — all these natural phenomena are, as such, glori- 
fied, worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished 
in the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as Surya ( Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
U.sas (Dawn), and Prthivi (Earth), whose names still indubitably 
indicate what they originally were. So the songs of the Rgveda 
prove indisputably that the most prominent figures of mythology 
have proceeded from personifications of the most striking natural 
phenomena. Mythological investigation has succeeded, also in 
the cases of the deities whose names are no longer so transparent, 
in proving that they originally were nothing but just natural 
phenomena similar to sun, moon, and so on. Among such 
mythological figures, whose original nature is already partly for- 
gotten in the hymns, and who are honoured more as mighty, 
lofty beings, distinguished through all kinds of miraculous deeds. 


L. de la Vall6e Poussin (Le Vdduim, Pans, 1909, pp. 61 tf., 68), contests this 

view that the Veda presents ‘ a mythology in the making ’ and A. B. Keith, JRAS., 

1909, p. 469. agiees with him. But I did not mean to say that all mythology first 

aiose at the lime of the Rgveda-Santhild. The beginnings of the Vedic system of 

mythology and leligion doubtless belong to a far earlier period than the compilation of 
tlte Sarnhita. Those hymns, however, in which the natural phenomena and the deities 
embodied in them are as yet scarcely distinguished from one another, hark back to the 
time of the beginnings of Vedic mythology. This, of course, does not assume that the 
ame thing is true of the whole Sarnhita, or of the whole of Vedic religion. 
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are Indra, Varmia, Mitra, Aditi, Visnu, Pusan, the two Asvins, 
Rudra and Parjanya. These gods’ names, too, originally indi- 
cated natural phenomena, and natural beings. Epithets, which 
at first emphasized a particularly important side of a natural 
beings, became gods’ names and new gods. Thus Savitar, the 
‘ inspirer’, ‘ the life-giver’, and Vivasvat, ‘ the shining’, 
were at first epithets, then names of the sun, and finally they 
became independent sun-gods beside Surya, Also the gods of 
different tribes and different periods are in many ways represent- 
ed in the polytheism of the Vedic Indians.^ Hence it is that 
Mitra, Visnu and Pusan also appear in the Rgveda as sun-gods, 
Pusan was probably the sun-god of a small shepherd-tribe, before 
he was received into the Vedic pantheon as the ‘Lord of the 
ways’, the protector of travellers, the god who knows all the 
paths and also brings back to the right path the cattle which have ^ 
strayed. Mitra, who is identical with the Mithra of the Avala, ■ 
is through this fact already distinguishable as an ancient Aryan ' 
sun-god, who still hails from the time when Indians and Iranians i 
formed one people. It is not so easy with all gods to discover to [ 
which natural phenomenon they owe their origin. Still the 
opinions of investigators differ widely in the explanation of gods 
like Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Aditi, and the Alvins — to mention f 
only the most important ones. Thus, to one, Indra is the god i 
of the storm, to the other an old sun-god. Varuna is to some 
a god of the heavens, while others see in him a inoon-god. 
Rudra, who is usually held to be a storm-god, because he is the 
father of the storm -gods (the Maruts), would be, according to 
Oldenbcrg, a mountain and forest god, according to Hillebrandt 
“a god of the horrors of the tropical climate”.^ Aditi is, 
according to one view, the expanse of the sky, according to 
another the endless, widespreading earth. The two Asvins, a 
pair of gods who are doubtless related to the Greek Dioskuri, and 
also reappear in Germanic and Lettic mythology, were already 
before Yaska a puzzle to the ancient Indian commentators. 

0\€\f 

Sui- A. HiUcbiaudt, Vediuhe Mytliologie, II, H ft. \ \ 1 ‘ I 1 ' 3 

- See HOW Ihe learned dibsertalion by E. Arbman, Rudra Unlersuchimgen wm dtindiicheii 
Glauben imd Kulliis, TJpp'sala, 1922. He sees in Rudj'a a primitive popular dciiy, the 
prototype of Siva, 
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Some held them to be heaven and earth, others day and night, 
and still to-day some scholars sec in them the two twilights, 
others sun and moon, yet others the morning and evening star, 
and again others the constellation of Gemini d But what is the 
most important is that most mythologists to-day agree that by 
far the greatest majority of the Vedic gods has proceeded from 
natural phenomena or natural beings.^ There were, indeed, some 
deities that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but 
they nearly all appear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book ; 
thus Visvakarman=‘the word master-builder’, Prajapati = 

‘ the lord of creatures’, or Sraddha= ‘faith’, Manyu— ‘anger’, 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called ‘lower’ mythology, who also appear in 
the Rgveda : the Rbhus, who correspond with the elves, the 
Apsaras, who correspond with the nymphs, and the Gandharvas, 
who arc a kind of forest and field spirits. Numerous demons and 
evil spirits too appear in the hymns as enemies of the gods, who 
arc hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. The name 
Asura, however, by which in the later Vedic works these enemies 
of the gods are designated, appears in the Rgveda still with the 
old meaning ‘ possessed of wonderful power’ or ‘god’,® 
which the corresponding word ‘ Ahura ’ has in the Avesld^ and 
only in a few places also with the meaning of demons. In the 
Rgveda Dasa or Dasyu— thus the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabi- 

* This i^not the place to express aix opinion on all the controversial questions 
which concern Vedic raytliology. The best representation of the facts of Vedic mythology 
is given by A. A. Macclonell, Vedic Mythology (in the “Grundriss” III, I, A.). 
Whoever desires infoimalion with reference to the explanation of the myths and religious 
belief of the ancient Indians, must at all events consult both H. Oklcnberg’s Religion des 
Veda (Berlin, 1894) and also A. Hillebranclt's Vedische Mythologie ( 3 vols., Breslau„ 
1891-1902). Different as arc the results arrived at by the two investigators, both have 
gieatly contributed to the extension and deepening of our knowledge of the Vedic religion. 
Even the outsider, however, must be quite clear that, in these questions, absolute truth 
can never be attained, in fact can always only be approached more or less closely. Great 
services have been rendered to the investigation of Vedic religion and still mote to the 
explanation of the hymns of the Rgveda, by the French scholar Abel Bcrgaigne (£a 
religion vddique d’apres les hyinnes du Rpoeda, 3 vols., Paris, 1878-1883). 

Sten Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Krisliania, 1921, p. 5, has not 
convinced me, “that the conception of Vedic religion as a worship of nature and natural 
phenomena is fundamentally wrong.” 

Cf. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 162 ff., V. K. Rajwadc, Proc., IOC., II, 

pp, 1 if. 
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lanls also are called — is the usual name for the evil demons, 
besides also Raksas or Raksasas, by which, in the Rgveda, as 
well as in the whole of the later Indian literature, all kinds of 
mischievous, ghostly beings are designated. Also the Pitaras, 
the ‘fathers’ or ancestral spirits, already in the Rgveda received 
divine worship. The king of these ancestral spirits, who rules 
in the kingdom of the deceased, high up in the highest heaven, 
is Yama, a god who belongs already to the Indo-Iranian pre- 
historic period ; for he is identical with Yima who, in the Avesta, 
is the first human being, the primeval ancestor of the human 
race. As the first departed one — perhaps originally the daily 
setting sun or the monthly dying moon — he became the king in 
the realm of the dead. This kingdom of the dead is in the 
heavens, and the dying man is comforted by the belief that after 
death he will abide with King Yama in the highest heaven. Of 
the dismal belief in the transmigration of the soul and eternal 
rebirth — the belief which controls the whole philosophical thought 
of Indians in later centuries — there is, in the Rgveda, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns there 
breathes an entirely different spirit from that which pervades the 
whole of the later Indian literature. 

Just these important differences between the religious 
views which appear in the songs of the Rgveda and those of the 
succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a matter of 
fact reflect the popular belief of the old Aryan Indians. Though 
it is true that the songs of the Rgveda cannot really be called 
‘ popular poetry’, that — for the most part at least — they arose 
in certain singer'families, in narrow priestly circles, yet we must 
aiot think that these priests and singers created a mythology and 
a system of religion without any consideration of the popular 
belief Certainly there may be some things that arc told of the 
gods, which rest only on “momentary fancies of the individual 
poet”, but on the whole we must take for granted that these 
priests and singers started from popular tradition, that they, as 
Hillebrandt aptly says, “stood above, but not outside, the 
people”. 1 

See Oldenberg, Aus Irntiin and Iran, p. 19 ; Religm de.s Veda, p 13 ; Hillebiandt, 
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Thus , then, these songs are of incalculable value to us as 
evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. As 
works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place in the 
world literature. It is true, the authors of these hymns arise but 
extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep fervour of, 
say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic singer does 
not look up to the god whom he honours in song, with that 
shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with which the 
Psalmist looks up to Jehomh. The prayers of the priestly 
singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 
on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero-sons, 
and they are not afraid to tell him this. “Do, iit des”, is the 
standpoint which they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says to the god 
Indra : {Rv, VIII, 14. 1, 2) : 

“If, I, O Indra, were like thee, 

Lord of all the goods that be. 

My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 

Clifts would I bestow on him, 

On that wise singer blessings shower, 

If I, as thou, O lord of power. 

The Master of the cattle were.” 


And another poet addresses the god Agni with the following 
words {Rv. VIII, 19. 25, 26) : 

“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the immortal one, 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice. 

Thee would I not expose to curse, good God ! 

My worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm.” 

Yet the character of the hymns — and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the gods, 
without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes — is very 
different, according to the deities to which they are dedicated. 
Amongst the loftiest and most inspired poems arc indisputably the 
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" Sec Oldenberff, Ailf Mien und Iran, p. 19 ; Migion des Veda,^. 13 ; Hillebrandt, 
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evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. As 
works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place in the 
world literature. It is true, the authors of these hymns arise but 
extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep fervour of, 
say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic singer does 
not look up to the god whom he honours in song, with that 
shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with which the 
Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the priestly 
singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 
on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero-sons, 
and they are not afraid to tell him this. “Do, ul des”, is the 
standpoint which they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says to the god 
Indra : {Rv. VIII, 14. 1, 2) : 

“If, T, O Indra, were like thee, 

Lord of all the goods that be, 
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For herds to call his own. 
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On that wise singer blessings shower, 

If I, as thou, O lord of power. 

The Master of the cattle were.” 

And another poet addresses the god Agni with the following 
words [Rv. VIII, 19. 25, 26) ; 

“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the Immortal one, 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice, 

Thee would I not expose to curse, good God! 

My worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm.” 

Yet the character of the hymns — and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the gods, 
without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes — is very 
different, according to the deities to which they are dedicated. 
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the Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians aL the lime of the 
Rgveda, were still a fighting and struggling nation, so Indra is 
a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength and comba- 
tiveness are described again and again, and fondly the Vedic 
singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the demons, whom he 
destroys with his thunderbolt. Especially, the battle of Indra 
with Vrtra is celebrated by songs in numerous hymns. Again 
and again the splendid victory is spoken of, which the god 
achieved over the demon ; countless times Indra is praised exult- 
ingly, because he slew Vrtra with his thunderbolt. Vrtra 
{probably ‘the Obstructor’) is a demon in the form of a serpent 
or a dragon, who keeps the waters enclosed or imprisoned in a 
mountain. Indra wants to release the waters. With Soma he 
imbibes courage, hastens to the battle, and slays the monster — 
now the released waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of 
Vrtra. This great deed of Indra is graphically described in the 
song Rv. I, 32, which begins with the verses ^ : 

“I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 

The first that he performed, the lighlning-wiclder. 

He slew the serpent, then discharged the waters 
And cleft the caverns of the lolly mountains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain ; 

Tor him the wliizzing bolt has Tvaslar fashioned . 

Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing, 

The waters to the ocean down have glided.” 

The songs leave no doubt that the myth of Indra’s 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when Indra slays Vrtra. He does not 
destroy the dragon 07ice only, but repeatedly, and he is invited also 
in the future always to kill Vrtra, and to release the waters. 
Already the old Indian Veda-intprpreters tell us that Indra is a 
god of the thunder-storm, and that by the mountains in which the 
waters are enclosed, we are to understand the clouds, in which 
Vrtra — the demon of drought — ^keeps the waters imprisoned. 
Most of the European mythologists agreed with this opinion and 



saw in Indra, armed with a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the 
Teutonic Thunar, who swings the thunder-hammer Mjolnir, a 
thunder-god reaching back into the Indo-European prehistoric 
period, and in the dragon-fight a mythological representation of 
the thunder-storm. Hillebrandt, however, has tried to prove 
that Vrtra is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-giant whose power is broken by the sun-god Indra; 
the ‘ rivers ’ which are imprisoned by Vrtra and set free by 
Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents of rain, but the 
rivers of the North-West of India which dry up in winter and 
are re-filled only when the sun causes the masses of snow of the 
Himalaya mountains to melt. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no clear consciousness of the original meaning of 
Indra and Vrtra as nature-gods. For them Indra was a powerful 
champion, a giant of enormous strength, but Vrtra the most 
dreaded of the demons, which were believed to be embodied in 
the black aborigines of the land. For Indra does not fight only 
with Vrtra, but with numerous other demons. His demon- 
fights are only a copy of the battles which the Aryan immigrants 
had to fight. Therefore, too, Indra is above all a god of warriors. 
Of none of the gods of the Vedic pantheon are so many individual 
traits given us, none is portrayed so ‘ true to life ’ — if one may 
use the expression with reference to a deity — as this warlike god 
in the 250 hymns which are dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and when he has drunk, he moves his jawbones with pleasure, 
and shakes his fair beard. Fair as gold is his hair, and his 
whole appearance. Fle is a giant in stature, — heaven and earth 
would not be large enough to serve him as a girdle. In strength 
and vigour no heavenly nor earthly being approaches him. 
When he grasped the two endless worlds, they were for him only 
a handful. He is called by preference a bull. Boundless as his 
strength, is also his power of drinking, which is described, often 
not without humour, in the songs. Before he slew Vrtra, he 
drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is even said that he drank, 
in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma juice. Scarcely was he born — 
and his birth was no ordinary one, for still in his mother’s womb 
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he said: “ I do not want to go out here, that is a bad way; across, 
through the side, I will go out” {Rv. IV, 18, 2) — when he 
already drank goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too 
much of a good thing. In the song Rv. X, 119, a poet brings 
before us the intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and 
considering what he is to do — “ Thus I will do it, no, thus, ” 

“ I will place the earth here, no, I will place it there ”, and so 
on—where each verse ends with the significant refrain “ Have 
I, then, drunk of the Soma?” 

This warlike national god is much more suitable than any 
other to be the chief of gods. Although in the Rgveda almost 
every god is at some time or another praised as the first and 
highest of all gods — this is a sort of flattery, by means of which 
one wants to incline the god in one’s favour, similarly to the way 
in which later court poets have celebrated many a petty prince 
as the ruler of the world — Indra is, in the earliest times, 
undoubtedly a king among the gods, like Zeus of the Greek 
Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Rv. II, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, may here be given in the 
translation of A. A. Macdonell d 

“He who just bom as chiefgod full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdom : 

Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled : he, O men, is India. 

Who made the widespiead earth when quaking steadfasL 
Who set at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely. 

Who gave the sky support ; he, men, is Indra. 

Who slew the serpent, freed the seven rivers, 

Who drove the cattle out from Vala’s cavern,'^ 

Who lire between two roclcs has generated, 

A conqueror in fights : he, men, is Indra. 

‘ Hymns Jrom the Rgveda, pp, 43 ff. 

^ Next to the Vitta^kilUng this deliverance of die cows is die greatesl heroic deed 
of Indra. It has been compared — I think, rightly — with the deed of Hercules, who kills 
the three-headed Geryoneus and leads away the herds of o.xen stolen by him. In the 
same way Hercules and Gacus, Cf. Oldenbeig, Religion de\ Veda. p. H3 f. Hillrhiandt, 
Vedisdu Artlhologie, HI, 260 IT. 
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He who has made al] earthly things unstable, 

Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour, 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The iberaan’s fortune gains ; he, men, is Indra. 

Of whom, the terrible, they ask, “Where is he ?” 

Of him, indeed, they also say, “he is not.” 

The foeman’s wealth, like player’s stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in him : for he, O men, is Indra. 

He furthers worshippers, both rich and needy. 

And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
Who, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses Soma, 
That .sets the stones al work : he, men, is Indra. 

In whose control are horses and all chariots, 

In whose control are villages and cattle ; 

He who has generated sun and morning. 

Who leads the waters ; he, O men, is Indra. 

Whom two contending armies vie in calling. 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer ; 

Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot^ 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra. 

Without whose aid men conquer not in battle, 
Whom fighting ever they invoke for succour. 

Who shows himself a match for every foeman, 

Who moves what is unmoved : he, men, is Indra. 

Who with his arrow slays the unexpecting 
Unnumbered crew of gravely guilty sinners ; 

Who yields not to the boasting foe in bolclne.ss. 

Who slays the demons : he, O men, is Indra. 

He who detected in the fortieth autumn 
Sambara® dwelling far among the mountains ; 

Who slew the serpent that put forth his vigour. 

The demon as he lay ; he, men, is Indra. 


’ Namely, the warrior and the charioteer. 
Name of a demon, 
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Who with his seven rays, the bull, the mighty, 

Let loose the seven streams to flow in torrents ; 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned Rauhina, the demon, 

On scaling heaven bent : he, men, is Indra. 

Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him ; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble. 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning, 

Is wielder of the bolt ; he, men, is Indra. 

Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

That bakes and lauds and ever sacrifices 

Whom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen. 

And now this offering : he, O men, is Indra. 

Who, fierce, on him that bakes and him that presses 
Bestowest booty ; thou, indeed, art trusted, 

'May, we, for ever dear to thee, O Indra, 

Endowed with hero sons address the Synod.” 

While the hymns of Varuna and Indra show us that the 
Vedic poets are not lacking in pathos, vigour and raciness the 
songs to Agni, the fire or the fire-god, show us that these poets 
also often succeeded in touching the simple, warm, heart-felt 
tone. Agni, as the sacrificial fire and as the fire which blazes 
on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of mortals; he is the 
mediator between them and the gods, and to him the poet speaks 
as to a dear friend. He prays to him, that he may bless him 
‘ as the father his son,’ and he takes for granted that the god 
is pleased with his song and will fulfil the wish of the singer. 
While Indra is the god of the warrior, Agni is the god of the 
householder, who protects his wife and children for him, and 
makes his homestead prosper. He himself is often called 
‘ master of the house ’ (grhapati). He is the ‘ guest ’ of 
every house, ‘ the first of all guests As an immortal being 
he has taken up his abode amongst mortals ; and in his hand lies 
the prosperity of the family. Since primitive times, the bride, 


Indra has a chariot provided with seven reins (^ti. H, 18, I ; VI, •M, 24), i.e., 
many horses seven’ in the Rgieja often means ‘many’ — are harncs.sed to his 
chariot. 

These are the four sacrificial priests of the older neriod. 
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when she came to her new home, was led around the sacred fire, 
and therefore Agni is also called “ the lover of maidens, the 
husband of women ” (Ra. I, 66, 8), and in a marriage benedic- 
tion it is said that Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that 
the bridegroom receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers 
are also addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage-sacrifice the 
prayer was offered on behalf of the bride : “ May Agni, the lord 
of the house, protect her! May he lead her offspring on to a 
high age; may her womb be blessed, may she be the mother of 
living children. May she behold the joy of her sons!” As the 
sacrificial fire, Agni is ‘ the messenger ’ between gods and 
mortals; and sometimes it is said that, as such, he bears the 
sacrificial food up to the gods, sometimes also that he brings the 
gods down to the sacrifice. Therefore, he is also called the priest, 
the wise One, the Brahman, the Purohita (family priest) and by 
preference the title liotar — the name of the chief priest at the 
great sacrifice — is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and 
poetic art can hardly be separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
By means of abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial fire was 
maintained in a state of radiant flame, and the poet says; Agni’s 
countenance shines, or his back shines, his hair drips with ghee. 
When he is described as flame-haired, or red-haired, red-bearded, 
with sharp jawbones and gblden gleaming teeth, when the flames 
of the fire are spoken of as Agni’s tongues, when the poet, think- 
ing of the bright fire radiating in all directions, calls Agni four- 
eyed or thousand-eyed, then all this may be called poetry just as 
well as mythology. Thus also the rattling and rustling of the 
fire is compared with the bellowing of a bull,^ — and Agni is called 
a bull. The pointed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a 
singer calls Agni “ provided with a thousand horns,” while 
another one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also compared with 
a merrily neighing horse, a ‘ fiery runner ’ ; and in mythology 
as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in close connection 
with the horse. But, when Agni is also called the bird, the eagle 


’ In English, (on, wc speak of the ‘ loating fiic 
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of heaven, hastening along in I'apicl fligliL between heaven and 
earth, then we must think of the Ihiine of the lightning which 
descends from, the sky. Again, another appearance ol fire is in 
the mind of the poet when he says (/h.'. f, Md, h); “ Agni, 
with his sharp jaws, devours the forests; he masticates them, he 
lays them low as the warrior his foes.” Similarly, another poet 
{Rv. I, 65, 8): “When fanned by the wind, he has spread 
through the forests, Agni cuts off the hair of the earth” (),e., 
grass and herbs). 

Even the actual Agiii-myths have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the poets. Agni 
has three births or three birthplaces: in the sky he glows as the 
fire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by mortals out 
of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the lightning he is born 
in the water. As he is brought forth with the help of two pieces 
of tinder wood (Arauis), it is said that he has two mothers, — and 
“ scarcely is the child born, when he devours the two mothers ” 
{Rv. X, 79, 4). An older poet, however, says: “Ten inde- 
fatigable virgins have brought forth this child of TVastar (i.e., 
Agni)” {Rv. I, 95, 2), by which arc meant tlic ten fingers, which 
had to be employed in the twirling; and as it was only possible 
through great exertion of strength to bring the fire out of the 
pieces of wood by friction, Agni in the whole of the Rgveda is 
called ‘ the son of strength 

With the extensive part which the fire-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
majority of the numerous songs in the Rgveda which arc 
dedicated to Agni — there are about two hundred of them — have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only been 
composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among these 
song,s many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps, are the work 
of priests, but certainly are the work of poets. As an example I 
give the first hymn of our Rgveda-Samhild in the translation of 
A. A. Macdonell:^ 

“Agni I praise, the household priest, 

God, minister of sacrifice, 

Invoker, best bestowing wealth, 

t Hymm from the Rgveda, pp. 72 f. 



Agni is worthy to be praised, 

By present as by seers ol’ old : 

May he to us couduet the gods. 

Through Agiii may we i idles gain, 

And clay by day jirosperity 
Replete tvith fame and manly .sous. 

T he worship and ihc sacridcc, 

Cfuarded by dice on every side, 

Clo straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, u isc 
And true, of most rcsplendcnl fame. 

The god, come hither with the gods. 

Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on the pious man, 

That gift comes true, O Angiras. 

I’o thee, O Agni, day by day, 

O thou illumincr of gloom, 

With thought we, bearing- homage, come : 

To thee the lord of sacrifice, 

The radiant guardian of tlic Law, 

That growest in thine own alioclc. 

bo, like a father to his son, 

Be easy of apjiroadi to us ; 

Agni, for weal abide with iis.” 


Some pearls of lyric poetry, which appeal to us as much 
through Lheir fine comprehension of the beauties of Nature, as 
through their flowery language, are to be found among the songs 
to Surya (the Sun), to Paijanya (the Rain-god), to the Maruts 
(the Storm-gods) and above all to Usas (the Dawn), In the 
hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each other in 
magnificent metaphors which are intended to depict the splendour 
of the rising dawn. Gleaming she approaches like a maiden 
decked by her mother, vdio is proud of her body. She puts on 
splendid garments, like a dancci’, and reveals her bosom to the 
mortal, Clothed in light the maiden appears in the East and 
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unveils her charms. She opens the gales of heaven and, radiant, 
steps forth out of them. Again and again Iicr charms are 
compared with those of a woman inviting love. 1 hus we read 
{Rv. V, 80, 5.6)1; 

‘ ‘As conscious that her limbs are bright with bathing, she stands 

as ’twerc, erect that we may see her. 
Driving away malignity and darkne,ss, Dawn, child of Heaven, 

hath coinc to u,s with lustre. 

The Daughter of the Sky, like some chaste woman, bends, 

opposite to men, her forehead down, 
The Maid, disclosing boons to him w'ho worship.s, hath brought 

again the daylight as aforetime.” 

The following hymn to Dawn {Rv. VI, 64) I also give in 
the translation of Griffith : 

“The radiant Dawns have risen up for glory, in their white, 

.splendour like the waves of water's. 
She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel, and, rich, hath 

shown herself benign and friendly. 

VVe see that thou art good; far shines thy lustre; thy beams, 

thy splendours have llowii up to heaven. 
Decking thyself, thou makes! bare thy bosom, shining in majesty, 

thou Goddess Morning, 

Red arc the kine and luminous that bear her the Blessed One 

who spreadeth through the distance. 
The foes she chaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift warrior 

she repclleth darkness. 

Thy ways are easy on the hills : thou passest Invincible ! 

Self-luminous ! through waters. 

So lofty Goddess with thine ample pathway, Daughter of Heaven, 

bring wealth to give us comfort. 

Dawn, bring- me wealth : untroubled, with thine oxen thou bearest 

riches at thy will and pleasure 

Thou who, a Goddess, Child of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 

through bounty when wc called thee early, 


' Translated by GrifSlli. 
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As the bii'ds fly forth from their resting-places, so men with 

store of food rise at thy dawning. 
Yea, to the liberal mortal who remaincth at home, O Goddess 

Dawn, much good thou bringest.” 

To Vdta, the Wind, as .the leader of the Maruts, the 
storm-gods, the following hymn [Rv. X, 168) is addressed, which 
I quote in the translation of MacdonelP: 

“ Of Vata’s car I now will praise the greatness: 

Rending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 

Touching the sky it flics, creating lightnings; 

Scattering dust it traverses earth’s ridges. 

The iiosts of Vata onward speed together: 

They haste to him as women to a concourse. 

The god with them upon the same car mounted. 

The king of all this universe speeds onward. 

in air, along his pathways speeding onward, 

Never on any day he tarries resting. 

The lirst-born, order-loving friend of waters: 

Where was he born, and whence has he arisen^ 

Of gods the Ijreath, and of the world the offspring, 

This god according to his liking wanders, 

His sound is heard, his form is never looked on: 

That Vata let us worship with oblation.” 


Beside these songs, which are worthy of being valued 
as works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Rgveda, which are composed only as sacri- 
ficial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purposes. 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possible. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expression 
of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in a workmanlike fashion, 
is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony of 
these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of their 
characteristics. It is always with the same turns of expression 


Hymns from the Rgvedafp. 62. 
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that one god, like another, is praised as great and mighty: 
always the same formulas, with which the sacrificial priest 
beseeches the gods for wealth of cattle and riches. Many of these 
sacrificial songs are already distinguishable through the fact that 
in one and the same hymn several gods, sometimes even all the 
gods of the Vedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, 
at the great Soma-sacrifice every god must receive his share, and 
every sacrificial oflering must be accompanied by a verse. 
Compare, for instance, with the above-quoted songs to Varuna, 
Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the following 
{Rv. VII, 35): 

“ May Indra and Agni grant us happiness by their mercy, so also 
Indra and Varuna, to whom sacrifice is offered; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing! May Indra and Pusan grant us 
happiness at the capture of booty. 

May Bliaga grant us happiness; our hymns of praise, Purandhi, our 
wealth, may they bring us happiness 

May Dhatar, Dharlar and the far-extending' (Earth) li'ccly grant us 
happiness; may the two great realms of space, ^ may the mountain, may the 
auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Mill a and Varuna may the 
two Asvins grant us happiness; may the good works of the pious grant us 
happiness! May the mighty Wind-god blow to us happiness!” 

Thus it goes on through fifteen long verses. 

To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-called Aprisuktas^ ‘ propitiatory hymns ’ {i.e., hymns 

for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the Rgveda-Samhita, 
have a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. They all consist 
of eleven or twelve venses, and Agni is invoked in them under 
various names, that he may bring the gods to the sacrifice. In 
the fourth or fifth verse the priests are invited to strew' about the 
sacred grass, on which the gods are to sit down in order to receive 
the sacrificial gifts. Also certain goddesses are regularly invoked 
in the hymns, and the penultimate verse generally contains an 


Heaven and Earth. 
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invocation to the stake wliicli serves in the binding of the sacri- 
licial animal, e.g. “ O divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods 

The hymns of Book IX which have already been referred 
to above, are throughout sacrificial songs, which are all addressed 
to Soma and are used in the great Soma-sacrifice. In sheer 
endless monotony the same procedure recurs, the pressing of the 
soma, the mixing and refining of the same, the pouring into the 
vats, and so on; again and again Indra is called to the drinking 
of the soma, Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored 
for riches, or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling down 
through the sieve is a symbol. But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pretty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (Bv. IX, 16, 6); 

“ Clarified by the sieve of sheep’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour, 

There he stands, as after battle 
Stands the hero by the stolen cows.” 

The fact that verses may be composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few arc preserved in Book X of the Rgveia. 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 
oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
as with other Indo-European peoples. The following beautiful 
verses {Rv. X, 18, 10-13) refer to a burial d 


“ Approach the bosom of the eai’lh, the mother, 
This earth, the far-extending, most propitious; 
Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Wide open, earth, O pi’ess not heavily on him; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe. 

As with a robe a mother hides 
Pier son, so shroud this man, O earth. 


^ Translated by A. A. Maccloncll, Hymns from the Rgveda, p. 88, 
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Now opening wide may here the caiTli stand steadfast, 

May here a thousand columns rise to prop her; 

May here those mansions ever drip with liuttcr, 

And here be always shelter to protect him. 

For thee I now prop up the earth around thee here; 

In lowering this clod may I receive no harm. 

May the Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yama here provide for thee fit mansions.” 

It would indeed be possible also to fit in these verses, as 
Oldenberg^ thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As we learn 
in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were collected 
after the cremation and placed in an urn, and this was buried. 
Accordingly these verses could have been uttered at the burial 
of this urn of bones. However, I do not consider this probable. 
The words “ wide open, Earth, O press not heavily 
on him ” and so on, seem to me, only to be relevant 
at the erection of a mound over the actual corpse. The custom 
of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer,^ 
On the other hand, the hymn Rv. X, 16, 1-6, probably 
belonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is laid 
upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames unite above 
it, the priests pray: 


“ Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agne : iet not his body or 

his skin be scattered. 

O Jatavedas,^ when thou hast matured him, then send him on his way 

unto the Fathers, 


^ Religion des Veda, p. 571, 

^ At the time when cremation was already a general custom, children and 
ascetics were still buried. But in the above verse nothing indicates that it is a case of 
the burial of a child or of an ascetic. W. Caland, Die allindischen Toten-und 
Bestatlmgsgebrauche, Amsterdam, 1896, pp. 163 ff., as against R. Roth (ZDMG., 8, 
1854, 467 ff.), has proved that the hymn Rgneda X, 18 is not one uniform production. 
Only the verses 10 to 13 form a separate poem. See also W. D. Whitney, Oriental and 
Linguistic Studies, New York, 1873,51 ff., and L. V. Schroeder, WZKM., 9, 1895, 1 12 f. 

^ A name of the god Agni, 
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When ihou hasL made him icady, Jatavedas, then do thou give him 

over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that wails him, he shall become the 

Deities’ rontroller. 

The Sun receive thine eye, the Wind thy spirit; go, as thy merit is, 

to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it lie thy lot, unto the watei.s ; go, make thine home in plants 

with all thy members. 

Thy portion is the goat; with heat eonsume him; let thy fierce llaine, 

thy glowing splendour, burn him. 
With thine auspicious forms, O Jataveclas, hear this man to the 

region of the pious.”' 

Here we already find philo.sophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the mytho- 
logical ideas about Agni and the fathers. These arc not the only 
allusions to philosophical ideas, but there are about a dozen hymns 
in the Rgveda which we can designate as philosophical hymns, 
in which, along with speculations on the universe and the crea- 
tion, that great pantheistic idea of the Universal Soul which is 
one with the universe, appears for the first time — an idea, which 
since that time has dominated the whole of Indian philosophy. 

Qjnitc early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 
in the hymn Rv. II, 12, translated above, which praises so 
confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and the 
separate verses of which end in the refrain, which is flung out in 
such full faith; “ He, O men, is Indra,” — even there wc hear 
that there were people who did not believe in Indra: “ Of whom 
they ask ‘ Where is he?’ Of him indeed, they also say, ‘He is 
not’ . . . Believe in him: for he, O men, is Indra.” Similar 
doubts occur in the remarkable hymn Ro. VIII, 100, 3 £, where 
the priests are invited to offer a song of praise to Indra, “ a true 
one, if in truth, he is; for many say: ‘ There is no Indra, who 
has ever seen him? To whom are wc to direct the song of 


1 Trainlation by R, T. TI. Griffilh. 
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praise?’” Whereupon Imlni personally appears, in ortlcr to 
give assurance ol his existence and his greatness; I here J 
am, singer, look at me here, in greatness I tower above all 
beings ” and so on. 

But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scruples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was any 
merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn Rv. X, 131, 
in which Prajapati is praised as the creator and preserver of the 
world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain recurring 
in verse after verse: “Which god shall we honour by means 
of sacrifice?” there lies hidden the thought, that in reality there 
is nothing in all ihe plurality of the goch, and that alone the one 
and only god, the Creator Prajapati, deserves honour. Finally, 
this scepticism finds its most powerful expression in the profound 
poem of the Creation (Rv. X, 129). It begins with a description 
of the time before the creation: 

“ Nor ausilit existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all? Wherein? In whose shelter was it? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless? 

No death was then, nor was there life immortal. 

Of day and night there was then no distinction. 

Thai One alone breathed windless by itself. 

Than that, frrsooth, no other thing existed.” 

Only very timidly does the poet ventttre on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as ‘ darkness shrouded in darkness 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas,^ ‘the One’ arose. This ‘One’ was 
already an intellectual being ; and as the first product of his 
mind — ‘ the mind’s first fruit,’ as the poet says— came forth 


^ Tapos may here have its original meaning of ‘ heat * (some) ‘creative heat ’ 
(analogous to the heat by which the broocl-hen produces life from the egg) or it may 
mean the ‘ fervour * of austerity ; or, as Dcussen thinks, both meanings may be implied 

in thr» n'Hvrl 





Kama, z.e., ‘ sexual desire, lovc,’^ and in lliis Kama “ the 
wise searching in their hearts, have by mcditalion discovered the 
connection between the existing and the non-existing”. But 
only gentle hints does the poet venture to give, soon doubts again 
begin to arise, and he concludes with the anxious c|uestions ; 

“ Who knoweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 

Whence this creation has arisen, whence it came? 

The gods came hither by this world’s creation only;- 
Who knoweth then, whence this creation has arisen? 

Whence this creation has arisen, whether 
It has been made or not; He who surveys 
This world in highest heaven, he maybe knoweth, — 

Or, it may be knoweth not.”** 

In most of the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda the idea 
certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is named now 
Prajapati, now Brahmanaspati, or Brhaspati, or again Vi^va- 
karman, but who is still always thought of as a personal god. 
But already in the above-quoted verse it appears doubtful to the 
poet whether the creation was ‘ made ’ or whether it came into 
being by some other means, and tlie creative principle receives 
no name in this poem, but is called ‘ the One ’. This already 
in the hymns the great idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, 
the idea that everything which we see in Nature and which the 
popular belief designates as ‘gods’, in reality is only the ema- 
nation of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only 


‘ Not the ‘will’ of Schopenhauer, as Deusseii and others asbumc. As sexual 
desire leads to Ihe procreation and bilh of beings, so these ancient thinkers considered 
sexual desire as the primal source of all existence. 

That is, the gods themselves were created only witli the rest of erealion, therefore, 
they cannot toll tis whence the world originated. 

■' Translated into English by the author. This famous hymn has been often 
translated and discussed, thus by H. T. Colebrookc, Mhcotlamoiis Essays (2ncl Ed. 
Madras, 1072), I, pp. 33 f. ; Max Aluller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2iid Ed. 
Loudon, 18G0. p. 5G4 ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 356, Metrical Translations 
from Sanshil Writers, pp. 188 f ; H, W. Wallis, Cosmology of the Rgveda, London, 
1837, pp. 89 fl'. ; W. D. Whitney, JAOS, XI, p, cix ; E. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschkhte 
der Pliitosophie I (where all the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda arc discussed) ; 
L. Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen ans der Rig-and Athaivaveda-Sanhita, Strassburg, 1887, 
pp. 1 If. It has also been translated by MacdoneU, E. J. Thomas, etc. 
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imaginary — an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse Rv. I, 164, 46: 

“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Vaniiia, 

And Agni; he is the heavenly bii’d CarutinaL: 

To what is one, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yania, Malarisvaii.'’ 

While these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, there 
exist also a number of poems in the Rgveda-Samhitd — there 
might be about twenty of them — which form a connecting link 
with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are fragments of 
narratives in the form of dialogues {Samvddas), and may, there- 
fore, be fitly called Samvdda or dialogue hymns. H. Oldenberg^ 
called them ‘ Akhyana hymns’, and started a theory, in order 
to explain their fragmentary and enigmatic character. The 
oldest form of epic poetry in India, he said, was a mixture of 
prose and verse, the speeches of the persons only being in verses, 
while the events connected with the speeches were narrated in 
prose. Originally only the verses used to be committed to 
memory and handed down, while the prose story was left to be 
narrated by every reciter in his own words. Now in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been preserved, while the prose 
portions of the narrative are lost to us. Only soine of these 
narratives can partly be restored with the help of the Brahmanas 
or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. Where these 
aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to guess the story 
from the conversations. This theory seemed to be supported by 
the fact that not only in Indian, but also in other literatures, the 
mixture of prose and verse is an early form of epic poetry. It is 
found, for instance, in Old Irish and in Scandinavian poetry.^ 
In India we find it in some narrative portions of the Brahmanas 

Das ahindische Akhjana in ^DMG., 37 (1883) 54 IT. and Akhyanal^nmm im 
Rgveda” in ZDMG., 39 (1885) 52 fF. Akhyana means ‘narrative’. 

- Already in the year 1878 in a lecture delivered at the 33rd meeting of German philo- 
logists and pedagogues at Gera, Ernst WindLsch had pointed out the signilirancc of quite 
similar phenomena in the oM/ru/i legend-poetry, and on this occasion had also already drawn 
attention to the related phenomena in Indian literature. 
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and Upanisads, in some of the old parts of the Mahdbhdmla, in 
Buddhist literature, in the literature of fables and tales, in the 
drama, and again in the campu. It is true that, in all these 
cases the prose has been handed down together with the verses, 
but as the Rgveda is professedly the Veda of the verses^ it was not 
possible to include any prose in the Sarnhita of the Rgveda. And 
if an Akhyana, consisting of prose and verse, was to find a place 
in the Rgveda-Samhita^ the prose portion would have to be 
omitted. This is the theory of Oldenberg, which for a long time 
was almost generally accepted by scholars. 

Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great deal 
of opposition. Many years back Max Muller and Sylvain Levi^ 
had already suggested that the dialogue poems of the Rgveda 
might be a kind of dramas. This idea has been taken up by Joh. 
HerteP and L. von Schroeder,^ who tried to prove that these 
Samdda hymns are really speeches belonging to some dramatic 
performances connected with the religious cult. We have only, 
they say, to supply dramatic action, and the difficulties which 
these hymns offer to interpretation will disappear. What kind 
of action has to be supplied can, of course, only be guessed from 
the dialogues themselves. 

The fact is, that poems, like the dialogue hymns of tire 
Rgveda, are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consisting 
chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversations, in the 
Mahdbhdmla, in the Puranas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. All these poems are nothing else but ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of many 
other peoples.^ This ancient ballad poetry is the source both of 

‘ Le Thiittu Jndien, Paris, 1890, pp. 301 ff. 

WZKM., 18, 1904, 59 ft., 137 IT. ; 23, 1909, 273 II. ; Mische Matcheu, Jem, 1921, pp. 
344. 367 f. 

“ Mysterium imd Mimiis im Rigvecla, Leipzig, 1908, 

* A. Barth (RHR., 19, 1889, 130 f. Oeuvres, 11,5 f.) has already compared the 

Akliyana of Pururavas and UrvasI in the datapatha-Brahmana with the ballad of King 
Rasalil in Temple’s Legends of the Panjab. On the whole question s., Pischel, GGA., 
1891, 355 ff, ; Oldenberg, GGA. ; 1909, 66ff. ; NGGW., 1911, 459 ff. ; Bloomfield, American 
Journal of Philology, 30, 1909, 78 ff. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1909, 200 ff. ; 1911, 979 ff. ; 
1912, 429 ff. ; ZDMG., 64, 1910, 534 ff. ;J. C’harpeiitier, WZKM., 23, 1909, 151 f.; 25, 1911, 
307 ff. ; Die Suparnasage, Uppsala, 1920, p, 43 ff. W, Caland: AR-, H, 1911, 499 ff. ; 
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the epic and of the drama, for these ballads consist of a narrative 
and of a dramatic element. The epic developed from the 
narrative, the drama arose from the dramatic elements of the 
ancient ballad. These ancient Akhyanas or ballads were not 
always composed entirely in verse, but sometimes an introductory 
or a concluding story was told in prose, and occasionally the 
verses were linked together by short explanations in prose. 
Thus, it may be that in some cases there might have been a 
connecting prose story (as Oldcnberg assumed), which, if wc 
knew it, would make the conversations of the hymns clear. But 
most of these hymns are simply ballads of the half-cpic, half- 
dramatic type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have 
thought them to be. 

The most famous of these Vedic ballads or Samvada 
hymns is Ru. X. 95. This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Pururavas and Urvasi. Pururavas is a 
mortal, Urvasi a nymph (Apsaras). During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of Pururavas, until by 
him she became pregnant, when she vanished, dike the first 
of the dawns’. He went out to seek her. At last he found 
her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. That is about 
all we can glean from the obscure, often quite unintelligible 
verses, from the dialogues between the deserted one and the 
goddess who is romping about in the pond with her playmates. 
Fortunately, this ancient myth of the love of a mortal king for a 
divine maiden is also preserved in other portions of Indian 
literature, and thus we can, to a certain extent, complete the 
poem of the Rgveda. The legend of Pururavas and Urvasi is 
already told us in a Brahmana,’- and the verses of the Rgveda ate 
woven into the narrative. We are there told that the nymph, 
when she consented to become the wife of Pururavas, stipulated 
three conditions, one of v\'hich was that she might never sec him 
naked. The Gandharvas — demi-gods of the same kingdom to 

Hillebiandt, Lieikr lies Rgueda, passim ; K. F. Geldnei', Die induche Bdla/Ienilichtung, 
Feslschiift dcr Univeiaitatj Marburg, 1913, pp 93 It. ; E. Windisch, Geschichte dei 
Hamkrit Philologie, pp, 404 ft. ; M. Winternilz, WZKM., 23, 1909, 102ff, ; Oesteireichische 
.Moiialsschiijtjiir den Oiienl, 41, 1915, 173 ft., and the LecUue on Ancient Indian Ballad Poetty in 
the CaUulla Review, December, 1923. 

^ Satapatha-Brainnarm, XI, 5, 1. 
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which the Apsaras bclong—wanlcd to get Urvasi back. 
Therefore, in the night, they stole two little lambs which she 
loved like children, and which were tied to her bed. As Urvasi 
complained bitterly that she was robbed as though no man were 
near, Pnruravas jumped up — “naked as he was, for it seemed 
to him that the putting on of a garment would take too long” 
— to pursue the thieves. But at the same instant the Gandharvas 
caused a flash of lightning to appear so that it became as light 
as day, and Urvasi perceived the king naked. She then vanished; 
and when Pururavas returned, she was gone. Mad with grief, 
the king wandered about the country, until one day he came to 
a pond, in which nymphs in the form of swans, were swimming 
about. This gives rise to the dialogue which we find in the 
Rgveda and which is reproduced with explanatory additions in 
the Brahmana.^ Yet all the pleadings of Pururavas that she 
might return to him are in vain. Even when, in despair, he 
talked of self-destruction — he wanted to throw himself from the 
rocks as a prey to the fierce wolves — she only replied : 

“ Nay, do noL die, Pururavas, nor perish: 

let not the evil-omened wolves devour thee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship 

hcaits of hyenas arc the hearts of women.”® 

Whether and how Pururavas is reunited with his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Rgveda or in the Satapatha- 
Brdhmana. It seems that he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of reunion 
is his. The story of Pururavas and Urvasi has often been retold 
in India ; it is briefly hinted at in the KaUiaka belonging to the 
Black Tajurveda, it is retold in exegetic works attached to the 
Veda,® in the Harivamsa, an appendix to the Mahabhdrata, in 
the Vimu Purdna and in the book of tales Kathdsaritsdgara, and 
no less a poet than Kalidasa has founded one of his immortal 
dramas on it. From the circumstance that, in spite of all efforts 

^ The Salapatha-Bi Shmaiia has only fifteen of the eighteen verses of the Rgveda, 

“ Tianslated by R. T. H. GiifFith. 

■’ Baudhiiyana-Sraataiutm (cf. Caland, in the Album Kern, pp. 57 ff.) BihaddevatS, 
Sailginttii'iyii’s commentary on the Sa/vaimhamanf of the Rgveda, 
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to bring the verses of the Rgvcda into unison .with the later 
narratives and to utilize the latter in the elucidation of the 
Rgvedic poem/ there is still so much that is obscure and 
unexplained in these verses, we sec how very much earlier 
the J^gveda is than any other known work of Indian literature. 

We have another valuable fragment of the art of narration 
in ancient times, in the dialogue of Yama and Yami {Rv. X. 10). 
An old myth of the origin of the human race from a first pair of 
twins underlies the conversation.^ Yami tries to tempt her 
brother Yama to incest, in order that the human race may not 
die out. In passionate words, glowing with desire, the sister 
draws the brother on to love. In gentle, deliberate speech, 
pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, which forbid the union 
of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. These speeches, in which 
unfortunately there is still much obscurity, arc full of dramatic 
strength. Yami first says ; 

“ My friend I would draw near to me in friendship, 

Should he have gone e’en to the farthest ocean, 

That he beget a grandson to his sire 

On earth, reraembeiing wisely future days.” [1] 

Thereupon Yama replies : 

“ Thy friend loves not the friendship which considers her who is near 
in kindred as a stranger. 

Sons of the mighty Asura, the Heroes, supporters of the heavens, 
see far around them.” [2] 

Yami, however, tries to persuade her brother that the gods 
themselves desire that he shall unite himself with her in order to 


' See especially Geldner in the Vediseke Sludien, I, 243-295. Also Oldenberg, ZDMG., 
39, 72 ft. and Die Lileratiir des alien Indien, pp. 53 ft. The Puturavas-Urvasi dialogue 
has also been translated by Hertel, Indogerm. Forschungen 31, 1912, 143 ff., and Hillebrandt, 
Lieder des Rgveda, pp. 142 ff. 

See A. Weber, SBA., 1895, 822 ff. Yama means ‘twin.’ and Yami is a feniinine 
form of Yama. A, Winter has attempted a mythological interpretation of the myth in the 
essay : Mein Bruder Jreit tm mkh (ZVV., VII, 1897, pp. 172 ff), where he compares 
^v. X, 10. with a Lettic popular song, in which a brotlier attempts to seduce his sister 
to incest. Schroeder {Mysterium und Minus, pp. 275 ff.), explains the hymn as a diama 
connected witli some rite of fertility. This is certainly wrong. See Winternifz, WZKM., 
23, 1909, 118 f. and Charpentier, Die Suparnasage,p. 99. 
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propagate his race. As he will not listen, she becomes more and 
more persistent, more and more passionate : 

“ I, Yami, am possessed by love of Yama, that I may, rest on the same 
couch beside him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to meet each other.” [7] 

But Yama again refuses with the words ; 

“ They stand not still, they never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of God who wander round us. 

Not rne — go quickly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet him.” [8] 

More and more tempestuous, however, docs the sister grow, 
ever more ardently does she desire the embrace of Yama, until — 
on his repeated refusal — she bursts forth iiira the words : 

“Alas! thou art indeed a weakling, Yama; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

A.s round die lice the woodbine (ling.s, another will cling ahouf thee 
girt as with a girdle,” [13] 

Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue with the words : 

“ Embrace another, Yami; let another, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. 

Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and he shall form 
with thee a blest alliance.”^ [14] 

How the story of Yama and Yami ended, we do not know ; 
moreover, no later source gives us any information upon it. 
Thus the poem of the Rgveda is unfortunately only a torso, but 
a torso which indicates a splendid work of art. 

The Suryasukta, Rv. X. 85,^ may also be included in the 
Rgvedic ballad poetry. This particular hymn describes the 

Veises 2, 7, 8, 13, 14 translated by R. T. H. Grlffilh, the first verse by the 
author. 

“ Translated into German by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., 5, 117 fF. See also J. Ehni, 
ZDMG., 23, 1879, 16G ff. ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 14 ff. ; O Idenberg, GGA., 
1889, p. 7. 
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marriage of Surya ( the sun-daughter, as the dawn is here 
called) with Soma (the moon), at which the two Asvins were 
the match-makers. This hymn consists of 47 verses, which 
arc somewhat loosely connected. The verses nearly all refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of them, as we know from the 
Grliyasutras, the manuals of domestic ritual, were used also at 
the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think that these 
verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as is the case with 
some of the funeral hymns) so that they would have to be 
regarded as a kind of compilation of all the benedictions used in 
the marriage-rites, like a chapter in a prayer-book. It is much 
more probable that it is an ancient ballad describing the marriage 
of Surya partly in narrative stanzas, partly in addresses to the 
Asvins and Surya, and partly by the insertion of the mantras 
(benedictions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But among the benedictions which we find 
in this Suryasukta, there arc many which, with their simple, 
warm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns discussed 
above. Thus the bridal pair is addressed in the l^cautiful 
words ; 

“Happy lie thou and prosper with thy children here; be vigilant to 
rule thy household in this home. 

Closely unite thy liody with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, full 
of years, address your company.” [27] 

The spectators, past whom the marriage procession goes, are 
thus accosted : 

“ Signs of good fortune mark the bride : Gome all of you and 
look at her. 

■\Vish her prosperity, and then return unto your homes again.” [33] 

When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo-European 
marriage-custom, cla.sps the hand of the bride, he recites this 
verse ; 

“ I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband. 

Gods, Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Purandhi, have given thee to be 
my household’s mistress.” [36] 
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When al. la«t the bridal pair enter the new home, they are 
received with the following words ; 

“Be ye not parted; dwell ye heic; icacli the lull time of human 
life. 

Willi sons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode,” [42] 

And upon the bride the blessing is invoked ; 

“ O Bounteous Indra, make this bride blest in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and make her husband the eleventh 
man!” [4.')]^ 

But some of the marriage benedictions have more of the 
character of magic formulas. Among them we find charms 
against the evil eye and other pernicious magic, by means of 
which the bride could injure her future husband, as well as 
exorcisms by means of which demons, which lie in wait for the 
bride, are to be scared away. These magic formulas by no 
means stand alone, for there are, besides, about thirty magic songs 
in the Rgveda. Some of these are benedictions and formulas 
for the healing of various diseases for the protection of the 
embryo, for warding off the effects of bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, while others are incantations for the scaring away of 
witches, for the destruction of enemies and malevolent wizards, 
or magic formulas against poison and vermin, verses for the 
supplanting of a rival ; we also find a blessing on the field, a 
charm for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is also the very 
remarkable ‘Frog song’, Rv. VII, 103. Here the frogs are 
compared with Brahmans. In the dry season they lie there like 
Brahmans who have taken the vow of silence. Then when the 
rain comes, they greet each other with merry croaking ‘as a 
son his father’. And the one repeats the croaking of the other, 
as the pupils repeat the words of the teacher when studying the 
Veda in a Brahman school. They modulate their voices in many 
ways. As priests at the Soma-sacrifice sit singing around the 


^ The five verses translated by R. T. IT. GrifliUi. 
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filled tub, SO the frogs celebrate the commence meat ol the rainy 
season with tlieir song. At the end Ibllows a prayer for wealth; 

“ Both Lowing Cow and Bleating Goat have given, 

Spotty and Tawny, too, have given us riches. 

The frogs give kinc by hundreds; they for pressings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong existence. 

All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon by scholars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans.^ However, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively^ that this is a magic incan- 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogs, which, 
according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring forth water, 
are praised and invoked as rain-bringers. The comparison with 
the Brahmans is not intended as a satire on the latter, but only 
as a flattery — a captatio benevolenliae — to the frogs. The frog- 
song was probably never a satire. It is only we who see 
something comic in it, and not the ancient Indians, who actually 
regarded frogs as great wizards. It appears, however, that 
incantations sometimes arose from secular poems. Thus, the 
song, Rv. VI. 75, may originally have been a war-song, which has 
been changed into a battle charm. While some verses of this 
song arc distinguished by great poetic beauty and especially by 
bold images, other verses show only the dry, inartistic language 
of incantations. The first three verses sound more like a war- 
song than like an incantation : 

“ The warrior’s look is like a thunderous rain-cloud’s when, armed with 
mail, he seeks the lap of battle. 

^ Translaled by A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from the Rgveda, p. 96. A free poetical 
translation of the hymn is to be found in J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Smslrit 
Wi iters, pp. 194 f, 

■" Cf. for instance, Deussen, AGPli,, I, 1, pp. 100 ff. 

“ JAOS., 17, 1896, pp. 173 ff. Already before this M. Haug {Brahma uni die 
Biahmanen, Miinchen, 1871, p. 12) had explained Uie song in Uie same way, and 
attached to it tlie following interesting information : “ The song is used in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the rain-god (Paijanya), even to-day in time of great 
droughty when the ardently desiied rain refuses to come. Twenty to thirty Brahmans 
go to a river and recite these two hymns, in order to cause the rain to descend.” 

See also L. v. Schroeder, Adystei ittin md Mirmts im Rgveda, pp. 396 If., and J. W. 
Hauer, Dk Anfange der TogaJjraxis, Berlin, 1922, pp. 68 ff. 
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lie lliou vielorious wUli luiwoimdccl hody: so let the tluckncss of thy 
iiKill protect thee. 

Wilh l)ow let us win kiiie, with how the biUtlcj with bow the victors 
in our hot ciicountcra. 

The bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman: armed with the bow 
may we subdue all regions. 

Close to his ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding her well-loved 
friend in her embraces. 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman — this bow-string that 
preserves ns in the combat.” ^ 

On the whole, however, the magic songs of the Rgveda 
clilfer in no wise from those of the Atharvaveda^ with which we 
shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides the 
hymns to the great gods and the sacrificial songs, also incanta- 
tions like these have been included in the Rgveda-Samhitd — and 
that by no means only in the tenth book of the latter. 

It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgveda. Thus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX. 112. in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical poem, 
which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the ‘labour song’ type. It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, and 
here the refrain “Flow, Indu,^ flow, for Indra’s sake” ® 
indicates that it was adapted for the work of pressing Soma. ^ 

I give the remarkable poem in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith : 

“Wc all have various thoughts and plans, and diverse are the ways of men. 

‘ Translated by R. T. H. Griffidi. 

- Indu=.Soma. 

There i.s no justification for omitting this refrain, as some translators have clone, for 
instance, Muir, Meirkal Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 190 ; Macdonell, Hymns from the 
Rgveda, p. 90. But see Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 107. 

^ Some of the Soma hymns {e.g., Rv. I, 28 ; IX, 2 ; 6 ; 8 etc.) arc ‘labour 
songs’ in which the whole process of preparing the Soma juice is described. See 
K. Bucher, Arbeit und Rliythmus, 5. Aufl., Leipzig 1919, pp. 412 f. L. v. Schroeder 
[Mysteriimi und Mimus irn Rigveda, pp. 408 ff.) has wilh bold imagination tried to show 
that tile hymn was used at a popular procession during a Soma festival. But there are no 
facts on which this hypothesis could be founded. Oldenberg (GGA., 1909, 80 f.) 
thinks that the hymn ivas intended as a prayer at some Soma-sacrifice offered for 
.attaining special wishes. So also Charpentier, Die Suparnasaige, pp. 80 f. 

13— OP 156 
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The Brahman seeks ihe worshipper, wiiglu seeks the cracked, and 
leech the maimed. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra .s sake. 

The smith with ripe and .seasoned plants, with leather;, of tJic lards 
of air, 

With stones, and with enkindled flames, seeks him who hath a stoic 
of gold. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

A bard am I, my dad’s a leech, mammy lays eoru upon the stones, 
Striving for wealth, rvith varied plans, we follow our dcsii'es like kine, 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

The horse would dratv an easy car, gay hosts attract the laugh and jest. 

The male desires his mate’s approach,^ the frog is eager for the flood. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake.” 

The most beautiful amongst the non-religious poems of the 
Rgveda collection is the song of the gambler, Rv. X, 34. It is 
the soliloquy of a penitent sinner, who by means of his 
irresistible attraction to dice-playing has destroyed the happiness 
of his life. In pathetic verses the gambler describes how the 
dice have caused him to lose domestic happiness : 

“ She wrangles not with me, nor is she angry; 

To me and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 

I’ve driven away from home a wife devoted. [2J 

Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me: 

For one in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gambling man is no more useful 

Than is an aged horse that’s in the market. [3] 

Others embrace the wile of him whose chattels 

The eager dice have striven hard to capiure; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him: 

Wc know him not; lead him away a captive.” [4J 

The uncanny power of the dice, too, is described in forceful 
terms : 


“ When to myself 1 think, I’ll not go with them, 
ni stay Itehind my friends that go to gamble. 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 
I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting.” [5J 


Expressed much more coarsely in the original. 
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And of the dice it is said : 

“ The dice attract the gambler, but deceive and wound, 

Both paining men at play and causing them to pain. 

Like iDoys they olTer first and then take back their gifts: 

With honey sweet to gamblers by their magic charm. [7] 

Downu'ai'd they roll, then swiftly springing upward, 

They overcome the man with hands, though handless. 

Cast on the board like magic bits of charcoal, 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ashes.” [9] 

And however much he bewails his fate, yet he always falls 
again into the power of the dice. 

” Grieved is the gambler’s wife by him altandoned, 

Giieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money 

At night approaches other people’s houses. [10] 

It pains the ganiltlcr when he sees a woman 
Another’s wife, and their well-ordered household. 

He yokes those brotvn steeds early in the morning, ^ 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar.” ^ [1 1] 

But hnaliy he resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savitar, he desires to give up gambling, in order to look after 
his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of intermediate position between religious 
and secular poetry is occupied by those hymns which are 
connected with so-called Danastutis, ‘Songs of praise to 
Generosity’ (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs were composed). There are about 


^ i.e., he begins to pl^iy with the brown dice. 

Translated by A. A. iNIacdonell, Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 88 fT. The hymn 
has also been translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers^ pp, 
190 ff. L. V. Schroeder (Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda^ pp. 377 H'.) explains the 
poem as a drama in form of a monologue. Charpenticr (Die Stipnrnasage, pp. 83 ff.) 
thinks that it was composed for ‘ didactic purposes*. It seems to me more probable 
that this soliloquy of a gambler is part of a ballad, in which some epic story was told like 
that of YLidhisflura or Nala. 
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forty such hymns.^ Some of them arc songs of victory, in which 
the god Indra is praised, because he has helped some king to 
achieve a victory over his enemies. With the praise of the god 
is united the glorification of the victorious king. Finally, how- 
ever, the singer praises his patron, who has presented him with 
oxen, horses, and beautiful slaves out of the booty of war, while 
incidentally with a few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which 
the slaves give to the singer is recalled. Others are very long 
sacrificial songs,^ also mostly addressed to Indra, which evidently 
were composed for quite definite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifice : and 
they also are followed by verses in which the patron of the sacri- 
fice is praised, because he gave the singer a liberal priestly fee. 
These Danastutis always mention the full name of the pious 
donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or actual happen- 
ings. Hence, they are not unimportant. As poems they arc, 
of course, quite worthless ; they are composed to order by 
artisan-like verse-writers, or accomplished with an eye to the 
expected payment. Even when they are not connected with any 
Danastuti, some of the hymns of the Rgveda certainly were 
‘hammered together’ for good payment in an equally artisan- 
like manner. Sometimes even the Vedic singers themselves 
compare their work with that of the carpenter.^ Nevertheless, 
it is remarkable that among those hymns which excel at all as 
works of poetic art, there is not a single one which ends in a 
Danastuti. When, therefore, H. Oldenberg^ says about 
Rgvedic poetry in general : “This poetry does not rank in 
the service of beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim 
of enlightening and uplifting the soul ; but both rank in the 
service of class-interest, of personal interest, of fees,”— he 
evidently forgets that among the 1,028 hymns of the Rgveda 

' Only one hymn (i2u. I, 126) is entirely a Danastuti. Otherwise it is usually only three 
to five verses at the conclusion of the hymns which contain the Danastuti. 

We get the impression that the honorarium was the greater, according to the IcngLh 
of the poem. 

Rii. I, 130, 6 : This speech has been built for thee by men desiring possessions, 
like a chariot by a clever master.” Rv. 1, 61, i : “To him (to Indra) I send this song of praise, 
as a coach builder sends a chariot to him who has ordered it.” 
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there arc only about 40 which cud iu Danastutis. I think that 
among the composers of Vcdic hymns there were certainly 
artisans, but equally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in the Rgveda which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a ‘ Praise of Generosity It is the hymn, 
Rd. X, 117, which is worthy of mention also because it strikes 
a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to the Rgveda. 
The Rgveda is everything but a text-book of morals. And the 
hymn, which I give here in the translation of A. A. Macdonell,^ 
is quite isolated in the Rgveda: 

“The gods inflict not hunger as a means to kill: 

Death frequently Ijefalls even satiated men. ® 

I'he charitable giver’s wealth melts not away; 

The niggard never finds a man to pity him. 

Who, of abundant food possessed, makes hard his heart 

Towuj'ds a needy and decrepit suppliant 

Whom once he courted, come to pray to him for bread; 

A man like this as well finds none to pity him. 

He h iVic libei'al man who helps the beggar 
That, craving food, emaciated wanders, 

And coming to his aid, when asked to succour, 

Irninediately makes him a fricud hereafter. 

He is no friend rvho gives not of his sub.stance 
To his devoted, intimate companion: 

This friend should turn from him — here is no haven — 

And seek a stranger elsewhere as a helper. 

The wealthier man .should give unto the needy, 

Considering the course of life hereafter; 

For riches are like chariot wheels revolving! 

Now to one man they come, now to another. 

' Hymns from thi Ri^uda, pp. 92 f. Freely fraiiilatccl by J. Muir, MsUied Trans- 
lations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 193 f. See also Dcussen, AGPh., I, 1, pp. 93 f. 

This is very well explained by A. Ludwig (Her Rigveda V, 561) : “We do not 
interfere with the rule of the gods by giving nourishment to one who is nearly dying 
of starvation ; lliis is said with bitter irony against the hypocrites who sought to justify 
their hardness of heart by saying that the fate of the needy ones was determined by the gods. 
The irony or sarcasm becomes unquestionable through what follows ; the poet concludes 
further that, if the poor were predestined by tlie gods to death by starvation, then the tvealthy 
who had plenty of food, mast live for ever.” 
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The foolish mail from food has no advanlaj^e; 

In Irudi I say: it is Imt liis undoing; 

No friend ho ever fosters, no companion: 

He cats alone, and he alone is guilty. 

The plough that cleaves the soil produces mu lure; 

He that bestirs, bis feel completes his iomney. 

The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent; 

A friend v’ho gives is licttcr than the niggard. 

The one-foot strides more swiftly than the biped; 

The biped goes beyond him who has three feet. 

The c[naclrupcd comes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five ai’e gathered. ^ 

Two hands though cciual make not what is equal; 

No sister roves yield milk in equal measure; 

Unequal is the strength even of twin children; 

The gifts of even kinsmen ai-c unequal.” ^ 

The last verse but one is an example of the riddle-poetry, 
very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient nations, 
The hymn, Rv. I, 164. contains a large number of such riddles, 
most of which, unfortunately, we cannot understand. For 
instance : 

“ Seven harness a one-wheeled cart; it is drawn by one horse with 
seven name.s; three nave,s has the immortal, never-stopping wheel, on 
which all these beings stand.” 

This may mean: The seven priests of the sacrifice harness 
(by means of the sacrifice) the sun-chariot, which is drawn by 
seven horses or one horse with seven forms: this immortal sun- 
wheel has three naves, namely, the three seasons (summer, rainy 
season and winter), in which the life of all mankind is passed. 
Flowevcr, other solutions of the riddle are possible. 


‘ The translation is hardly qucsiionable, so much the more, then, the sense. It 
has been conjectuied that Iry the ‘one-fool’, the ‘one-footed ram’, a storm-god, is 
meant, or by others, tire sun, and that the ‘three-footed’ is the old man supported 
on a nick, and the ‘quadruped’ the dog. This is by no mean.s cerlain. 

’ Cf. DcLissen, AGPh, I, 1, pp. 93 f. 
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The meaning of the following ridcUns, loo, is by no means 
clear : 

“ Dealing Lhi’cc inoihcrs and three fathers tlic One stands ciect, and 
they do not tire him; tliere on the Irack of the sky they consult with the 
all-knowing, but not all-embracing Vae (Goodcss of Speech). 

He who made him knows nothing of him; he who has seen him, from 
him he is hidden; he lies enwrapped in the womb of the mother; he has 
many children, and yet he has gone to Nirrti. ^ 

The sky is my father and my progenitor, there is the navel; my own 
mother is this great earth. Between the tvvo spread-out Soma vessels is 
the womb; into it the Father placed the seed in the daughter.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said: 

“ A shepherd I saw, who docs not fall down, who wanders up and 
down on his paths; clothing himself in those which run together and those 
which dispeisc ® he circles about in the worlds.” 

Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle: 

“ Tvvclvc tyres, ai/e wheel, three naves; rvho knows that.’ In it tliere 
arc altogether aimut three hundred and sixty movable pegs.” 

The year is meant, with the twelve months, three sctisons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.'^ 

Such riddle-c|uestions and riddle-garnes were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India; at some sacrifices they 
even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such riddles 
again in the Atharvaveda as well as in the Tajurveda. 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of the 
Rgveda-Samhild, of which I have here tried to give an idea, the 
conviction forces itself upon us that in this collection we have 
the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that the songs, 
hymns and poems of the Rgveda which have conic down to us are 

^ Ninti is the goddess of death and destruction. 'J'o go to Kitrti’ means : to be 
completely iiuned, to sink into nothingness. 

- Tlie lays ate raetiiU. 

“ The iiddles of Rv. I, 16-1, have been tieated in detail by filaiiin Haug, 
Vediichc Ralwl/intim anil Riilsdipriiclie (S. Bay A 1875) and by Ueusson, AOPh, I, 1, 
pp. lO.'i-ng. See also R. Rolh, ZD^!G., 46. 1892, 759 f. ; E. WindiscU, ZDMG., 48, 1894, 
353 f. ; H. Stuiiimc, ZDMCi., G4, 1910, 485 f. and Y. Hcm 7 , Rcviic oilique, 1905, p. 403. 
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only ;i IhignienNiry poilion oC a much more cxlcnsivc poetic 
literature, both religious and secular, of which probably the 
greater part is irretrievably lost. But as the great majority of 
these hymns are either sacrificial chants, or were used, or could 
have been used, as prayers and sacrificial songs, we may assume 
that these very hymns gave the actual stimulus for collecting and 
uniting them in one ‘ book Yet the collectors, who probably 
had a purely literary interest, as well as a religious interest in 
the collection, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, 
which, by language and metre, had proved themselves to be 
equally ancient and venerable as those sacrificial chants. Only 
through being included in a ‘ book ’ — that is, a school-text 
intended for memorization — could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also which they considered too profane 
to be included in the Rgveda-Samhitd. Of this a certain amount 
has been saved through the fact that it was later included in 
another collection — the Atharvaveda-SaviJiild. 

The Atharvavkda-Samiiita ^ 

Athanaveda means ‘ the Veda of the Atharvan ’ or ‘ the 
knowledge of Magic Formulas ’. Originally, however, the word 
Atharvan meant a fire-priest, and it is probably the oldest Indian 
name for ‘ priest ’ in general, for the word dates back to the 
Indo-Iranian period. For the Atharvans or 'fire-people’ of 
the Avesta correspond to the Indian Atharvans.^ The fire-cult 

* Tliere are two complete English translations of the Atharvaveda, one by 
R. T. li. Griffith (Benares 1895-C), and another by W. D. Whitney, revised and 
bronght nearer to completion and edited by C. R. Lamnan (HOS., Vols. 7 and 8, 
Cambridge Mass. 1905) , a selection of hymns in excellent English translation by 
M, Bloomfield (SEE., Vol. 42, 1897). A great number of hymns have been translated 
into German by A. Ludwig in the 3rd volume of his Rigveda (Prague 1878), pp. 428-351. 
A selection of hymns into German verse by J. Grill {Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 
2. Aufl., Stuttgart 1888). German translations of books I-V and XIV by A. Weber 
(Ind. Sliid., vols. 4, 5, 13, 17, 18), of book XVIII by the same (SBA 1095 and 1896), 
of book XV by Th. Aufrecht {hid. Siud., vol. 1) and of VI, 1-50 by C. A. Florenz 
{Diss., Gottingen 1887). A French translation of books VIl-XIII by V. Henry (Paris 
1891-96). Bloomfield has treated of the Atharvaueda in detail in the Grmdriss (II, I, 
B), and I am particularly indebted to this work for tliis chapter. For the contents and 
interpretation of the AtJwrvaiMa, see also V. Henry, La mag'u dans Linda anligue, Paris 
1904 ; Oldenbcrg, AR., 7, 1904, 217 If. ; F. Edgcrlon, American Journal of Philology, 
35, 1914, 435 ff. ^ 

“ In Ancient Rome, too, the F/aiitines, who had to perform the burnt-sacrifice, 
belong to the oldest priests. (Tb. Mommsen, RomisJw Geschichle, 4. Aufl. I p. 170 1.) 
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played no less a part in the daily life of the ancient Indians than 
in that of the ancient Persians, so often designated as ‘ fire- 
worshippers ’ ; the priests of this very ancient fire-cult, however, 
were still, like the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine- 
men of the American Indians, ‘ priests of magic ’, that is, priest 
and wizard combined in one person, as in the word ‘ Magi ’ — 
as the Atharvans in Medea were called — the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merged together. Thus we can understand that the 
name Atharvan designated also the ‘ incantations of the 
Atharvan or the wizard-priest ’, that is, the spells and magic 
formulas themselves. The oldest name, however, by which this 
Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvahgirasah, that is, 

‘ the Atharvans and the Ahgiras ’. The Ahgiras, similarly, 
are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word also, like the 
word, atharvan, attained the meaning of ‘ magic formulas and 
spells The two expressions atharvan and ahgiras. however, 
designate two different species of magic formulas; atharvan is 
‘ holy magic, bringing happiness,’ while ahgiras means 
‘ hostile magic, black magic ’. Among the Atharvans, for 
example, are the formulae for the healing of diseases, while 
among the Ahgiras are the curses against enemies, rivals, evil 
magicians, and such like. The old name Atharvahgirasah thus 
means these two kinds of magic formulae, which form the chief 
contents of the Atharvaveda. The later name Atharvaveda is 
merely an abbreviation of ‘ Veda of the Atharvans and 
Ahgiras’.^ 

Now the Alharvaveda-Sarnhitd, usually called simply ' the 
Atharvaveda,’ is a collection of seven hundred and thirty- 
one hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved,^ It is divided into twenty 

1 In later literature we meet also with the terms bhrgvahgirasah and 
bhrgrivistara {Culikd-Upanisad 11) for the Atharmveda. The Bhrgus also were ancient 
fire-priests. 

It is the Saunaka recension of Uic Satiihila text belonging to the Saunaka 
school. The Paippalada recension is known only in one single inaccurate manuscript. 
The text of the Saunaka recension is published by R. Roth and W. D. Whitney. 
Berlin, 1856, second edition by Max Lindenan, Berlin, 1924. The Atharvaveda- 
SSamhitd, with the commentary of Sayana, has been published by Shankar P. Pandit, 
4 vols,, Bombay, 1895-1898. The manuscript of the Paippaladtt tecension ha.S 

H— OP 156 
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books.^ The tweiiLieth book was added quite late, and the 
nineteenth book, too, did not originally belong to the Samhita. 
The twentieth book is almost entirely composed of hymns which 
have been taken literally from the Jlgveda-Samhila. Besides this, 
about one-seventh of the Aiharvamla-Samhikl is taken from the 
Rgveda; moreover, more than half of the verses which the 
Atharvaveda has in common with the Rgveda, are to be found in 
the tenth book, most of the remaining verses in the first and the 
eighth book of the Rgveda. The arrangement of the hymns in 
the eighteen genuine books is according to a definite plan, and 
shows fairly careful editorial activity. The first seven books 
consist of numerous short hymns, the hymns in Book 1 having, as 
a rule, four verses, in Book II five, in Book III six, in Book IV 
seven. The hymns of Book V have a minimum of eight and a 
maximum of eighteen verses. Book VI consists of one hundred 
and forty-two hymns mostly of three verses each, and the seventh 
Book consists of one hundred and eighteen hymns, most of which 
contain only one or two verses. Books VIII-XIV, XVII and 
XVIII consist throughout of very long hymns the shortest hymn 
(twenty-one verses) being at the beginning of this scries (VIII, 1) 
and the longest (eighty-nine verses) at the end (XVIII, 4), 
Book XV and the greater part of Book XVI, which interrupt the 
series are composed in prose, and are similar in style and 
language to the Brahmanas. Although in this arrangement 
something quite external — the number of verses — has been 
considered first, some consideration is also given to the 
contents. Two, three, four, and even more hymns, which deal 
^vi^h the same subject frequently stand side by side. 
Occasionally the first hymn of a book is placed at the beginning- 
on account of its contents; thus Books 11, IV, V and VII, begin 
with iheosophical hymns, which, no doubt, is intentional. On 

been piiblisbed in i'acbiiiiile by M. Bloomfield and R. Garbc ( The Kashmirian Alharmtieda, 
Stuttgart, 1901). Books I, II, IV-X of the Kashmirian receraion have been publisbed with 
critical notes on the text by Le Roy Cair Bairet and F. Edgerton in JAOS , Vols. 26, 30, 
32, 34, 3.'), 37, 40-43, 190G-1923. 

■ ^ We can dislinguish three main divisions of the Samhita {rf. Lanman, HOS ^ 

Vol. 7, pp. CXXVII ir.) : I. Books 1-Vl, an aijpendix to which is contained in Book VII; 
,2. Books VIU-XII and 3, Books Xlll-XtUII, an appendix lo which is contained in 
Btiok XIX, 
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the whole we can say thus:’ the first section of the Samhita 
(Books I to VII) contains the short hymns of miscellaneous 
contents, the second section (Books VIII to XII) the long hymns^ 
of miscellaneous contents, while Books XTII to XVIII are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIV contains 
only marriage prayers and Book XVIII only funeral hymns. 

The language and metre of the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
are in essentials the same as those of the Rgveda-Samhild. Yet 
in the language of the Atharvaveda we find some decidedly later 
forms and some more popular forms : also the metre is not nearly 
so strictly handled as in the Rgveda. Apart from Book XV, which 
is wholly composed in prose, and Book XVI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose pieces 
among the verses; and frequently it is not easy to distinguish 
whether a piece is composed in lofty prose or in badly-constructed 
verses. It also happens that an originally correct metre is 
spoiled through an interpolation or corruption of the text.^ In 
certain cases, indeed, the facts of language and metre indicate* 
that we are dealing with later pieces. In general, however, no 
conclusions can be drawn from the language and the metre with 
regard to the date of the composition of the hymns, still less with 
regard to the date of the compilation of our Samhita. For 
it always remains an open question, whether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvaveda are distinguished from the hymn- 
poetry of the Rgveda, are based upon a difference in the period of 
origin or on the difference between popular and priestly 
composition. (C/. above, pp. 46 f) 

On the other hand, there are other facts which prove* 
indisputably that our text of the Atharvaveda-Samhita is later* 
than that of the Rgveda-Samhita. Firstly, the geographical and 
cultural conditions show us a later period than that reflected in 
the Rgveda. The Vedic Aryans have now penetrated further to 

' On the divisions of the Atharvaveda-Satnhitd see Whitney and Lannian, HOS., Vol. 7, 
pp. cx.xvii ff. 

'■ On the metre of the Atharvaveda see Whitney, HOS., Vol. 7, pp. cxxvi f. 
Irregularities of metre are equally peculiar to the Atharvaveda as to all metrical Vedic 
te.xts other than the Rgveda. To correct the metre everywhere, would rncan changing 
the text arbitrarily. 
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the South-east and are already settled in the Ganges country. 
The tiger, native to the marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore 
still unknown in the Rgveda, appears in the Aihaioavcda already 
as the mightiest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the 
king, at his consecration, steps upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes— Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, — but in a 
number of hymns, the highest privileges are already claimed (as 
later happens more and more frequently) by the priestly caste, 
and the Brahmans are already often called the ‘ gods of 
this earth. The songs of magic in the Atharvaveda, which, 
according to their main contents, are certainly popular and very 
ancient, have no longer even their original form in the Sarnhita, 
but are brahmanised. These old charms and formulas, whose 
authors are equally unknown as the authors of the magic 
incantations and formulas of other peoples, and which originally 
were just as much ‘ popular poetry ’ as the poetry of magic 
everywhere is, have already in the Atharvaveda-SamMla partly 
lost their popular character. Wc sec at every step, that the 
collection was made by priests, and that many of the hymns were 
also composed by priests. This priestly outlook of the compilers 
and partly also of the authors of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
reveals itself in occasional comparisons and epithets, as for 
instance, when, in a charm against field-vermin, it is said that 
the insects are to leave the corn untouched “as the Brahman 
does not touch unfinished sacrificial food ”. A whole class of 
hymns of the Atharvaveda, with which we shall deal below, is 
concerned only with the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding 
of priests, the fees for the sacrifice, and such like, and they arC) 
of course, the work of priests. 

And just as the brahmanizing of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of the collection, so the part which the 
Vedic gods play in the Atharvaveda points to a later origin for 
the Sarnhita. We here meet the same gods as in the Rgveda: 
Agni, Indra and so on; but their character had quite faded, they 
hardly differ from each other, their original signification as 

The expression ‘gods’ for ‘priests’, occurs once also in the Rgoeda (Ro. I, 128, 8). 
Cj. Zimmer, Allmdisches Leben, pp 205 f. 
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natural beings is, for the greater part, forgotten, and as the 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
of demons — the gods being invoked only for this purpose — they 
have all become demon-killers. Finally, also those hymns of the 
Atharvaveda which contain thcosophical and cosmogonic 
speculations indicate a latter period. We already find in these 
hymns a fairly developed philosophical terminology, and a 
development of pantheism standing on a level with the philosophy 
of the Upanisads. The fact that even these philosophical hymns 
themselves are used for magic purposes, that, for instance, a 
philosophical conception such as Asat, ‘ the non-existent ’, is 
employed as a means of destroying enemies, demons, and 
magicians, shews that here already we have before us an artificial 
and very modern development of ancient witchcraft. 

It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharvaveda was not recognised by the Indians themselves for a 
long time, and even to-day is frecjuently disputed. The reason 
for this is to be found in the character of this Veda. The purpose 
of the Atharvaveda is, as the Indians say, “ to appease, to bless 
and to curse”. ^ Those numerous magic formulas, however, 
which contain curses and exorcisms, belong to the province of 
‘ unholy magic ’, which the priesthood and the priestly religion 
endeavoured more and more to renounce. On the whole there is 
no essential difference between cult and magic; by means of both 
man seeks to influence the transcendental world. Moreover, 
priests and magicians are originally one and the same. But in 
the history of all peoples there begins a time when the cult of the 
gods and witchcraft strive to separate (never quite succeeding), 
when the priest, who is friendly with the gods, renounces the 
magician, who is in league with the uncanny demon-world, and 
looks down on him. This contrast between magician and priest 
developed also in India. Not only the Buddhist and Jain monks 
are forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the 
Atharvaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanical law-books 
declare sorcery to be a sin, place the magician on a level with 
impostors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 


‘ Alh. IV, 19, 6. 

- I e.j to appease the demons, lo bless friends and to emse enemies, 
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them with punishment';.’' Certainly in other placc.s in the law- 
books of the Brahmans permission (o make use of the exorcisms 
of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly given, and the 
ritual texts, which describe the great sacrifices, contain numerous 
exorcism-formulas and descriptions of magic rites by means of 
which the priest can annihilate — so runs the formula — “ him 
who hates us, and him whom we hate Yet a certain aversion 
to the Veda of the magic formulas arose in priestly circles; it was 
not considered sufficiently orthodox and was frequently excluded 
from the canon of sacred texts. From the beginning it held a 
peculiar position in the sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the trayt vidyd, ‘ the 
three-fold knowledge ’, that is, Rgveda, Tajiirveda, and 
Sdmaveda, is always mentioned first; the Alharvaveda always 
follows afler the trayi vidya, and sometimes is even entirely 
passed over. It even happens that the Vedangas and the epic 
narratives (itihasapurana) arc represented as sacred texts, while 
the Atharvaveda remains unmentionecl. Thus in a Grhyasulra® 
a ceremony is described, by which the Veda.s arc to be ‘ laid 
into ’ the new-born child. This takes place by means of a 
formula, which says: “I lay the Rgveda into thee, I lay the 
Tajurveda into thee, I lay the Samaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itihasapurana) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Alharvaveda is intentionally passed over. Even 
in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans that they are 
versed in the three Vedas.* The fact, however, that already in 
one Sainhita of the Black Yajurveda® and also occasionally in 
old Brahmanas and Upani,sads the Alharvaveda is mentioned by 

’ .SBE., X, II, p, 176. XLV, pp. 105, 133, 3G3. Mnnu, IX, 2.58, 290 ; XI, fi'l. 
Vknn-Smili, 54, 25. 

See Manu, XI, 33. 

“ ^'ankhayana-Grhyasiilia, I, 24, 8, 

“ Siittanipfita, Selasutta is c.spccially remarkable, where it is said of the Brahman 
.Seta that he is convcisant with the three Vedas, the Vrdafigas and the Itihasa as fifth 
(ed. Faiisboll, p. 101). .'Mso in Suttanipata, 1019, it is .said of Bhavari that he has 
mastered the thee Vedas (,SBE., Vol. X, II, pp. 98 and 189). 

'' Tailtnija-SamhitUjYll, 5, 11, 2, where the plural of Aiigiras .st.ands in the sense 
o{ Athaniaveih. See .tljrive, pp, 105 f. 
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the side of the three other Vedas shows that this non -mention of 
the Alharvaveda is no proof of the late origin of the Samhita. 

But even though it is certain that our version of the 
AtharvavedaSamhild is later than that of the Rgveda-Sanihild, 
yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns themselves 
are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows that the latest 
hymns of the Alharvaveda are later than the latest hymns of the 
Rgveda. However, certain as it is that among the hymns of the 
Alharvaveda there are many which are later than the great 
majority of Rgveda hymns, it is equally certain that the magic 
poetry of the Alharvaveda is in itself at least as old as, if not 
older than, the sacrificial poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous 
pieces of the Alharvaveda date back into the same dim prehistoric 
times as the oldest songs of the Rgveda. It will not do at all to 
speak of a ‘period of the Alharvaveda \ Like the Rgveda- 
Samhild, so too the collection of the Alharvaveda contains pieces 
which are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the AtharvavedaSamhild it can be said that many 
of them were only composed after the pattern of the Rgveda- 
hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of Oldenberg,^ that 
the oldest form of magic formulas in India was the prose form, 
and that the whole literature of magic verses and magic songs 
was only created after “ pattern of its elder sister, the poetry 
of the sacrificial hymns 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from the 
magic songs of the Alharvaveda than from the hymns of the 
Rgveda. Here wc move in quite a different world. On the one 
hand, the great gods of the sky, who embody the mighty 
phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and praises, to 
whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, helpful, some 
of them lofty beings, most of them friendly gods of life— on the 
other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, which bring disease and 
misfortune upon mankind, ghostly beings, against whom the 
\dzard hurls his wild curses, or whom he tries to soothe and 
banish by flattering speeches. Indeed, many of these magic 
songs, like the magic rites pertaining to them, belong to a sphere 


' Liieialui cki alien Indwn, j), -ti. 
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them with punishments.^ Certainly in other places in the law- 
books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the exorcisms 
of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly given, ^ and the 
ritual texts, which describe the great sacrihees, contain numerous 
exorcism-formulas and descriptions of magic rites by means of 
which the priest can annihilate— so runs the formula — “ him 
who hates us, and him whom we hate Yet a certain aversion 
to the Veda of the magic formulas arose in priestly circles ; it was 
not considered sufficiently orthodox and was frcciuently excluded 
from the canon of sacred texts. From the beginning it held a 
peculiar position in the sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the trayi vidyd, ‘ the 
three-fold knowledge ’, that is, Rgveda, Tajurveda, and 
Sdmaveda, is always mentioned first; the Atharvaveda always 
follows after the irayi vidya, and sometimes is even entirely 
passed over. It even happens that the Vedangas and the epic 
narratives (itihasapurana) are represented as sacred texts, while 
the Atharvaveda remains unmentioned. Thus in a Grhyasutra® 
a ceremony is described, by which the Vedas arc to be ‘ laid 
into ’ the new-born child. This takes place by means of a 
formula, which says: “I lay the Rgveda into thee, I lay the 
Tajurveda into thee, I lay the Sdmaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itihasapurana) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. Even 
in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans that they are 
versed in the three Vedas. The fact, however, that already in 
one Sainhita of the Black Yajurveda^ and also occasionally in 
old Brahmanas and Upanisads the Atharvaveda is mentioned by 

' .SHE., X, TI, p. 17fi, XI.V, pp. 105, 133, 303. Mann, IX, 2.5II, 290 ; XI, M. 
Vimu-S'mtli, 54, 25. 

•“ See Mann, XI, 33. 

■■ &dnkhayana-Gfhya'iutta, I, 24, 8, 

* Suttanipata, Sela.svitta is especially remarkable, where it is said of the Brahman 
Sela that he is conversant with the three Vedas, the Vedangas and the Itihasa as fifth 
(eel. Faiisboll, p. 101). Also in Suttanipata, 1019, it is .said of Bliavari (hat he has 
maslered the three Vedas (SBE., Vol. X, II, pp. 98 and 189). 

’ Tailthlja-Sarphild,V\l, 5, 11, 2, where tire plural of Ahgiras stands in the sense 
or Alhatvavedit. See .above, pp. 105 f. 
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the side of the three other Vedas shows that this non-mention of 
the Alharvaveda is no proof of the late origin of the Sarnhita. 

But even though it is certain tlrat our version of the 
Atharvaveda-SmihiLd is later than that of the Rgveda-SamhUd, 
yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns themselves 
are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows that the latest 
hymns of the Alharvaveda are later than the latest hymns of the 
Rgveda. However, certain as it is that among the hymns of the 
Alharvaveda there are many which are later than the great 
majority of Rgveda hymns, it is equally certain that the magic 
poetry of the Alharvaveda is in itself at least as old as, if not 
older than, the sacrificial poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous 
pieces of the Alharvaveda date back into the same dim prehistoric 
times as the oldest songs of the Rgveda. It will not do at all to 
speak of a ‘ period of the Alharvaveda \ Like the Rgveda- 
Sarnhild, so too the collection of the Alharvaveda contains pieces 
which are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Alharvaveda-Satnhild it can be said that many 
of them were only composed after the pattern of the Rgveda- 
hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of OldenbergV that 
the oldest form of magic formulas in India was the prose form, 
and that the whole literature of magic verses and magic songs 
was only created after “ pattern of its elder sister, the poetry 
of the sacrificial hymns 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from the 
magic songs of the Alharvaveda than from the hymns of the 
Rgveda. Here we move in quite a different world. On the one 
hand, the great gods of the sky, who embody the mighty 
phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and praises, to 
whom he sacrifices, and to, whom he prays, strong, helpful, some 
of them lofty beings, most of them friendly gods of life— on the 
other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, which bring disease and 
misfortune upon mankind, ghostly beings, against whom the 
wizard hurls his wild curses, or whom he tries to soothe and 
banish by flattering speeches. Indeed, many of these magic 
songs, like the magic rites pertaining to them, belong to a sphere 


^ Lilemlur da alien Indieii, p, '11. 
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of conceptions which, spread over the whole earth, ever recur 
with the most surprising similarity in lire luosl varying peoples 
of all countries. Among the Indians of North America, among 
the Negro races of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and frequently still 
among the peasantry of present-day Europe, we find again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought in the 
magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us in the 
Alharvaveda of the ancient Indians. There are, then, numerous 
verses in the Atharvaveda, which, according to their character 
and often also their contents, differ just as little from the magic 
formulas of the American-Indian medicine-men and Tartar 
shamans, as from the Merseburg magic maxims, which belong to 
the sparse remains of the oldest German poetry. Thus, we read, 
for example, in one of the Merseburg magic incantations that 
“Wodan, who well understood it”, charmed the sprained leg of 
Balder’s foal with the formula : 

“Bone to bone, 

Blood to blood, 

Limb to limits, 

As if they were glued.” 

And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda IV, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg : 

“ With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with the limb. 

Let ^vhat hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. [3 J 

Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin, 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh, grow together with the 

flesh. [4] 

Join thou together hair with hair,t join thou together skin with skin, 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee. Unite the broken part, 

O Plant.”2 [5] 

The great importance of the Aiharvaveda-Samhiid lies in the 
very fact that it is an invaluable source of knowledge of the real 
popular belief as yet uninflunced by the priestly religion, of the 

'■ The healing hcib is addressed. 

= Translated by R. T. H. Giiflilh. 
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faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and demons of every 
kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently important for ethnology 
and for the history of religion. How very important the 
Atharvaveda is lor the ethnologist , may Idc shown by the 
following glance at the various classes of hymns which the 
collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Alharvaveda- 
Sninliitd consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of Diseases, 
which belong to the mcigic rites of healing [bliaisajjidni). They 
are either addressed to the diseases themselves imagined as 
personal beings, as demons,^ or to whole classes of demons who 
are considered to be the creators of diseases. And in India, as 
among other peoples, it is believed that these demons either 
oppress and torment the patient from outside, or that the patient 
is possessed by them. Some of these spells are also invocations 
aud praises of the curative herb, which is to serve as the cure of . 
the disease; others, again, are prayers to the water to which special 
healing power is ascribed, or to the fire which is looked on by the 
Indians as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs of 
magic, together with the magic rites attached to them, of which 
tve learn in the Kaidikasutra which wall be mentioned later, 
form the oldest system of Indian medical science. The symptoms 
of the various diseases are often described with great clearness 
in the songs, and, therefore, they are not uninteresting for the 
history of medicine. This is true particularly of the spells 
against fever. In the later text-books of medicine the fever is 
still called ‘the king of diseases’, on account of its frequency 
and violence. Numerous charms are addressed to Takman® — 
this is the name of the fever imagined as a demon in the 
Atharvaveda. Thus, for instance, hymn [Ath. V. 22), from which 
a few verses may here be quoted ; 

“ And thou thyself who makest all men yellow, consuming them with 

burning heat like Agni, 

Thou, Fever! then be weak and ineffective. Pass hence into the 

realms below or vanish. [2] 

’ The name of the disease is al the same time the name of the demon. It is 
exactly the same, for instance, with the Malays : they have as many names of disease, 
.‘'Pirits as of diseases known to them. 

On the hymn to Talsman, sec J, V. Grohroann, Ind, Stud., 9, 1865, 381 if. 
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Endowed with universal power! send Fever dowiuvard, far away, 

The spolty, like red-coloured dust, spuing I'rom a spoUy ancestor, 

Go, Fever, to the Mujavans, or, farther, to the Bahlikas,' , 

Seek a lascivious Sudra girl and seem to shake her through and through, [?J 

Since thou now cold, now burning hot, with cough licsidcs, hast made 

us shake. 

Terrible, Fever, are thy darts; forbear to injure us tvith these. [10] 

Go, Fever, with Consumption, thy brother, and with thy sister, Cough, 

And with thy nephew Herpes, go away unto that alien folk.”‘'^ |12] 

This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 

may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the i 
Atharvaveda. In a similar manner, the cough is sent away from ‘ 
the patient into the far distance with the spell [Alh. VI, 105) : 

“ As the soul with the soul’s desires swiftly to a distance flics, thus do ' 
thou, O cough, fly forth along the soul’s course of flight! [1] ' 

As a ivcll-sharpened arrow swiftly to a distance lice, thus do thou, I 

O cough, fly forth along the expanse of the earth ! [2] 

As the lays of the sun swiftly to a distance fly, thus do thou, 1 
O cough, fly forth along the flood of the sea.”^ [3] I 

i 

On account of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of these magic songs deserve to- be valued as examples of lyrical, 
poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in this poetry; > 
we must be content to be surprised here and there by a pretty 
simile, as when, in a spell against bleeding, the magician 
addresses the veins as red-robed maidens [Ath. I, 17) : 

‘Tho.se maidens there, the veins, who run their course in robes of ruddy hue, 
Must now stand c|uiel, reft of power, like sisters who are brotherlcss. [1] 
Stay still, thou upper vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one. 
The smallest one of all stand still; let the great vessel e’en be still. [2] 
Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, among a thousand veins, 
E,ven these the middlemost stand still and their extremities have re.sl. [3] 

A mighty rampart built of sand hath circled and encompassed you. 

Be still, and quietly take rest.”* 

* Names of tribes, 

^ Tianslated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

^ Tianslated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., 42, p. 8. 

* Translated by R, T. H. Griffidt. 
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However, these sayings are not always so poetical. Very 
often they are most monotonous, and in many of them, in 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, it 
is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists.^ Often, too, as 
is the case with the magic incantations of all peoples, their 
meaning is intentionally problematic and obscure. Such a 
monotonous and, at the same time, obscure spell is, for instance, 
that against scrofulous swellings [Ath. VI, 25) : 

“ The five and fifty (sores) that gather together upon the nape of 
the neck, from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the 
(disease called) apacit! [1] 

The seven and seventy (sores) that gather together upon the neck, 
fiom here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apacit! , f21 

The nine and ninety (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apacit!”^ [3] 

There is here again a remarkable agreement between 
Indian and German magic incantations. Similarly, as 55, 77, 
or 99 diseases are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in German 
incantations too, 77 or 99 diseases are often spoken of. For 
example in this German spell against fever : 

“ This water and the blood of Christ is good for the 

seventy-seven kinds of fever.” 

A conception which the ancient Indians have in common 
not only with the Germans but also with many other peoples, 
is that many diseases are caused by worms. There are, therefore 
a series of magic songs, which are intended to serve the purpose 
of exorcism and driving away all kinds of worms. Thus we read 
(Ail II. 31) ; 

“ The worm which is in the entrails, that which is in the head, and 
that which is in the ribs . . . these worms we crush with this spell. [dj 


^ On repetitiar. as the crudest rudimentary form of poetry, cf. H. Schurtz, Urgeschkhle der 
Kulliir, Leipzig and Vienna, 1900, pp. 523 ff. 

Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE,, 42, p. 19. 
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The worms which have settled clown in the hills, in the woods, in the 
plants, in the cattle, in the waters, and those which have settled down in 
our bodies, this whole breed of worms 1 crush.” j' 5 j 

These worms are regarded as demoniacal beings, their 
king and governor are mentioned, also male and female ones 
worms of many colours and fantastical forms, and so on ; for 
instance, in the spell against worms in children [Alh. V, 23). 

“ Slay the woi'ms in this boy. O Indra, lord of treasures! Slain me 
all the evil po%vers by my fierce imprecation 1 [2] 

Him that moves about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, 
that itels to the middle of the teeth, that worm do wc crush. [3| 

The two of like colour, the two of different colour ; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones; the brown one; and the brown-eaied one; the (one 
like a) vulture, and die (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. [4] 

The worms with while shoulders, the black ones with while arms, 
and all those that are variegated, these worms do wc crush. [.“i] 

Slain is the king of the worm.s and dicir viceroy also is slain. Slain 
is the woim, with him his mother slain, his brother slain, his sislet 
slain. [11] 

Slain are they who are inmates with him, slain arc his neighbouis; 
moreover all the quite tiny worms are slain. [12] 

Of all the male worms, and of all female worms do I split the 
heads with the stone, I burn their faces with fire.”^ ' [13] 

Similarly, German spells are directed against ‘he-worm 
and she-worm’ and worms of various colours are mentioned in 
the German spell against toothache : 

“ Pear-tree, I complain to thee. 

Three worms are pricking me. 

The one is grey. 

The other is blue, 

The third is red, 

I wish they were all three dead.”^ 


* Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., 42, p. 24. 

“ The belief that toothache is caused by worms, is not only prevalent in India, 
Germany, England and France. In Madagascar, too. it is said of one who has tootliaclie ; 
“He is ill through the v/ovxr\“. And the Cherokces have a spell against toothache which 
says : “The intruder in the tooth has spoken, and it is only a worm’. (James Mooney in the 
7th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1885-86, Wasliinglon, 1891, pp. 357 f.), 
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Very numerous, loo, arc the incantations which are 
directed against whole classes of demons, which are looked 
upon as the originators of diseases, especially against the Pisdeas 
(goblins) and Raksasas (devils). The object of these spells is the 
scattering or exorcising of these demoniacal beings. An example 
is found in the song {Ath. IV, 36), against the Pisacas, from which 
the following verses, here reproduced in prose, are taken, which 
indicate a boundless self-assertion on the part of the wizard. 


“I am a pest to the Pisacas, as the tiger to the owners of oxen. Like 
dogs, when they have perceived the lion, they find no loophole. [6] 

I cannot bear with the Pisacas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 
forests. From the village which I enter, the Pisacas vanish. [7] 

From the village which my violent strength encounters, the Pisacas 
vanish ; they have no more evil intcniions.” [3] 

Along with this belief in devilish beings which bring 


diseases upon maukincl, we find in India also the world-wide 
belief in male and female demons [Inciibi and Succubi), which 
visit raorlal women and men by night. These are the Apsaras 
and Gandharoas of the ancient Indian popular belief, which 
correspond in every respect and in an amazing manner with the 
sprites and elves and fairies of the German popular belief. They 
are originally spirits of nature, river and forest deities. Rivers 
and trees are their dwelling places, which they leave only to entice 
mortals and to injure them by unnatural co-habilation. In order 
to drive away these spirits, the ancient Indian magicians fnade 
use of a pleasant-smelling plant, called Ajasrhgi {Odina pinnata), 
and recited the song {Ath. IV, 37), from which I quote the 
following verses : 

“With thee do we scatter the Apsaras and Gandharvas. O Ajafi-figl 
{Odina Pinnata), goad (aga) the Rakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell ! [2] 

The Apsaras, GugguKi, Pita, Naladi, Aukshagandhi, and Pramandan 
(by name), shall go to the river, to the ford of the waters, a.s if blown 
away ! Thither do yc, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) yc have been 
recognised P [3] 

' According lo ihe magic lore of die Indians, as of other peoples, spirits and 
ghosts become powerless when recognized and called by name, Guggulu, and so 
on, are names of ceitain Apsaras. 
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Where grow the asvattha {Ficus leligiosa) and the banyan^lrees, the 
great trees with crowns, thither do yc, O Apsaras pass away, (since) ye have 
been recognised ! 

Of the crested Gandharva, the husband of tire vVpsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, I crush the two niushkas and cut olT die sepas. [7j 

One is like a dog, one like an ape. As a youth with luxuriant locks, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the \voman. Him do 
we drive out from here with our powerful charm. 

The Apsaras you know, are your wives ; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals!”^ [12J 

Just as in this song in the Atharvaoeda, the elf in the 
German incantations is exhorted to leave the houses of mortals, 
and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the Apsaras and 
the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies and elves love 
music and dancing with which they lure mortal men and women. 
Just as in the ancient Indian magic song the Gandharva appears 
now as a dog, now as an ape, now as a youth with beautiful curls, 
the elf of the German legends makes his appearance in all kinds 
of transformations. Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians 
have their swings in the branches of the banana and fig trees, the 
water-fairies of German popular belief swing in the branches and 
on the tree-tops. As here in the Atharvave'da a sweet-smelling 
plant serves to scare away the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were thought by the Germans to be an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points of 
agreement can scarcely be mere coincidences ; and we may 
well agree with Adalbert Kuhn, who compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago,® in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely developed forms of magic songs and magic 
formulas may be traced back to the Indo-European period, and 
that the German and Indian magic songs thus give us a clue to 
a kind of prehistoric poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

The prayers for health and long life, called by the Indians 
ayusyani suktani, i.e., ‘ hymns achieving long life which 


’ Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. 33 I. 

- In Vol. XIII of ^eitschri/t Jm vergleichende Sprachwissenchajt 


(1864), pp. 49 ff., 
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form the second class of the iiynius of the Ailiarocweda, are but 
little different from the magic spells for healing. These are 
prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such as the 
first hair-cutting of the boy, the first shaving of the youth, and 
the initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a great age, for a life 
of ‘a hundred autumns’ or ‘a hundred winters’, for 
deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, and for protection 
against all sorts of diseases, here recurs again and again in a 
rather monotonous manner. Book XVII, consisting of a single 
hymn of thirty stanzas, belongs to this class of hymns. As in 
the spells of healing, the healing herb which the magic-doctor uses 
is often invoked, so some of these prayers for long life are 
addressed to amulets which are to ensure health and long life to 
the wearer. 

In the closest connection with these prayers are the 
extremely numerous benedictions (paustikani), by means of which 
the farmer, the shepherd, the merchant hope to gain happiness 
and success in their undertakings. Here we find a prayer which 
is used at the building of a house, benedictions for ploughing, for 
sowing, for the growth of the corn, and exorcisms against field- 
vermin, spells against the danger of fire, prayers for rain used 
in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for the prosperity of the 
herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman against wild animals 
and robbers,'^ prayers of a merchant for good business and good 
fortune on his journey, of a gamester for good luck with the dice, 
proscriptions and exorcisms against snakes, and so on. Only a 
few of these songs and spells are of any ivorth as poetry. It 
frequently happens, however, that in a very mediocre poem of 
considerable length, we find single verses of great beauty. The 
most beautiful is perhaps the rain-song {Alfi. IV, 15). Here we 
read : Driven by the wind may the clouds pass by, and “while 
the great, cloud-enwrapped bull roars, ^ may the rushing waters 
refresh the earth.” Parjanya himself is invoked with the words : 

"Roar, thunder, set the sea in agitation, bedew the 
ground with thy sweet rain, Parjanya! 


' Tlic rain-god Parjanya. 
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Send plciilcous aliowcrs on him who acckclh sheUer, 

jind let the owner of lean kinc go homeward.”-^ 

The least amount of poetry is found in those benedictions 
which contain only quite general prayers for happiness and 
blessing or for protection against danger and evil. Among the 
latter are the so-called mrgarasuktani [Ath. IV, 23-29), a litany 
consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They are 
addressed respectively to Agni (1), Indra (2) Vayu and 
Savitar (3), heaven and earth (4), the Maruts (5), Bhava and 
Sarva^ (6), Mitra and Varuna (7), and every verse concludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance from affliction. 

The word ‘amhas’, however, which we here translate by 
‘ afflicition’, combines in itself the meanings ‘distress, afflic- 
tion ’ on one side, and ‘ guilt, sin’ on the other. Therefore, 
the above-mentioned litany can be reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is connected with expiatory 
ceremonies (prayascittani). These expiatory formulae and spells 
for cleansing from guilt and sin are less different from the 
spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian ideas, 
an expiation, a prayakitta, is necessary not only for ‘ sins’ in 
our sense, i.e., offences against the moral rule, or transgressions 
against reilgion, but by the side of propitiatory formulae for 
imperfectly performed sacrifices and ceremonies, for crimes 
consciously and unconsciously committed, for sins of thought, 
for non-payment of debts, especially gambling debts, for the 
marriage prohibited by the law, of a younger brother before the 
elder, and beside general prayers for liberation from gutft and sin 
and their consequences, we find also propitiatory formulas, and, 
in connection with atonement ceremonies, songs and spells by 
which mental and physical infirmities, unpropitious omens {e.g., 
by the flight of birds or the birth of twins or the birth of a child 
under an unlucky star), bad dreams and sudden accidents are 

^ Aih.j IV, 15, 6, translated by R. T. H. Griffith, In time of drought the cows have become 
lean on account of scanty food. Now the herdsman mmt flee before the rain, and better times 
will come for the cattle (Weber, Ind,, Stud,, Vol. 18, p. 62). 

- Names or forms of Rudra, a god who plays a prominent pait in witchcraft and in the 
magic songs of die Atlwivavedaf while he occupies a move subordinate position in the hymns 
of the Roveda, 
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‘ expiated’, i.e., warded off or weakened in their effects. The 
conceptions ‘ guilt ‘ sin ‘ evil ‘ misfortune ’ are 
continually merged one into the other. The fact is that 
everything evil— disease and misfortune, just the same as guilt 
and sin — is looked on as caused by evil spirits. Like the invalid 
or the madman, so is the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a 
wicked demon. The same fiends which bring disease, also send 
the unfavourable omens and the accidents themselves. Thus, for 
example (Ai/i. X, 3), an amulet, which is tied on the person, is 
praised extravagantly in twenty-five verses and glorified as a 
mighty protection against dangers and evils of every kind, against 
evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable omens, against 
“the sin which my mother, which my father, which my brothers 
and which my sister and which we ourselves have committed”, 
and at the same time as a universal remedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore, we find in the 
Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
harmony, which stand midway between the expiatory formulas 
and the benedictions. For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease the wrath 
of a great master, or by which one desires to gain influence in an 
assembly, the art of persuasion in a court of law, and so on. 
One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Atk. Ill, 30, 
which begins with the words ; 

“Of one heart and of one mind, 

Free from hati'ed do I make you, 

Take delight in one another. 

As the cow does in her baby calf. 

Loyal to liis sire the son be. 

Of one mind, too, with his mother ; 

Sweet and kindly language ever 
Let the wife speak to her husband. 

Brother shall not hate the brother, 

And the sister not the sister. 


16~OP 15G 
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Of one mind and of one inteiil., 

Speak ye words of kindness only.’ ^ 

Of course, some of these recoaciliatioii-.spells could also be 
employed in the restoration of unity between husband and wife. 
But the magic songs referring to marriage and love form a large 
separate class of hymns of the Alharvaveda ; and in the 
Kavhkasutra we become acquainted with the manifold kinds of 
love-magic and all the magic rites, which arc called ‘ strikarmani’ 
or ‘ women’s rites’, and for which these songs and spells were 
employed. There are, however, two sorts of spells belonging to 
this class. Those of the one kind have a sociable and peaceful 
character and refer to marriage and the begetting of children. 
They arc pious spells connected with harmless magical rites by 
which a maiden tries to obtain a bridegroom, or a young man a 
bride, benedictions upon the bridal pair and the newly-married, 
magic songs and spells through which conception shall be 
accelerated and the birth of a male child cflcctcd, prayers for 
protection of the pregnant woman, also of the unborn and the 
new-born child, and so on. Of this kind is the whole of Book 
XIV, which contains a collection of marriage verses and is, on 
the whole, a second, greatly enlarged edition of the marriage 
verses of the Rgveda.^ More numerous is the second kind of 
these spells, consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, which refer 
to love-intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmless are the spells through which a wife wishes to pacify 
her husband’s jealousy, or the verses which are to bring the 
unfaithful wife back to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
sleep [Aik. IV, 5), in which the following verse proves that the 
song is used by a lover who steals to his sweetheart : “May the 
mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog sleep, may the 
eldest in the house sleep, may her relations sleep, may all the 
people round about sleep. Less harmless and partly of 


*■ Ihib is an aluius-t literal translation. The translation by J. Muir^ Metrical Translations 
from Sanskrh Writers, p. 139, is rather free. 

“ See above, pp. 94- f. The marriage prayei'S as also the love-charms of the Alharvaveda 
have been trari'^lated and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. V, 

Bloomfield (SBE., Vol. 42, p, 105) calls the hymn a ^charnt at an assignation', Whitney 
incantation to put to sleep*. See also Th. Aufrecht, Ind. Stud-f 4, 
337 ff., on the two sleeping-spells, Rv., VII, 55 and dth., IV, 5. 
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primeval savagencss are the spells by which a person is to be 
forced to love against his or her will. The belief, existing all 
over the world, that by means of the picture of a person one can 
harm or obtain power over that person, is also found in ancient 
India. If a man wished to gain the love of a woman, he made a 
picture out of clay, took a bow with a string of hemp, an arrow 
the barb of which was a thorn, the feather of which came from 
an owl, the shaft of which was made of black wood, and began 
to pierce the heart of the picture through and through with the 
arrow — a symbolical piercing of the heart of the beloved with the 
arrow of the love-god Kama — while he recited the verses of the 
magic song [Ath. Ill, 25 ) ; 

“May (love) die disquicter, disquiet thee ; do not hold out upon tliy 
bed : with the terrible arrow of Khma ( love ) do I pierce thee in the 
heart. 

The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviating desire, with that, well-aimed, Kama shall pierce thee in the 
heart ! 

With that well-aimed arrow of Kama which parches the spleen, ^vhose 
plume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou ( woman) 
come to me, pliant (thy) pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking sweetly 
and to me devoted! 

I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou 
shalt be in my power, shalt come up to my wish. 

All her thought do ye, O Mitra and V'aruna, drive out of her! 

Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone • 

A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places it 
before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it, while she 
recites the song [Ath. VI, 130 and 138) with the refrain : “Send 
forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love of me !’* 
Thus she says : 

“Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden him, O Air. 
Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him consume with love of me. 

[130, 4.] 


‘ Tx'an.slated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 102. 
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Down upon thee, fiom head to foot, I draw the pangs of longing love. 

Send forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love of me. 

[131, l.J 

If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse’, s 

daily stage, 

Thence thou siialt rome to me again and be the father of our sons.”i 

[131, 3.J 

The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those which women use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is ALh. I, 14 : 

“I have taken unto myself her fortune and her glory, as a wreath of 
a tree. Like a mountain with Inroad foundation may she sit a long time with 
her parents I 

This woman shall be subjected to thee as thy wife, O King Yama,® 
(till then) let her be fixed to the house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father I 

This woman shall be the keeper of thy house, O king (Yama), and 
her do we make over to thee! May she long sit with her relatives, until (her 
hair) drops from her head ! 

With the incantation of Asita, of Kasyapa, and of Gaya“ do I cover 
up thy fortune, as women cover (something) within a chest.”** 

Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakable meaning 
is also found in the songs which are intended to make a woman 
barren {Ath. VII, 35) or to rob a man of his generative power 
{Ath. VI, 138 ; VII, 90). 

These love-incantations really belong already to that class 
of hymns which are designated by the old name ‘Ahgiras’,^ 
to the class of the curses and exorcisms against demons, wizards 
and enemies (abhicarikani). Some of the charms of healing, 
too, can just as well be included in this class inasmuch as they 
contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. Of this kind 

’ Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. In tire refrain (131, 1) I have corrected ‘send 
forth the charm’ into ‘send forth Desire’. — ^Thc author. 

^ The God of Death. 

’ Probably names of famous wizards. 

* Translated by M. Bloomfield ( SBE. , Vol. 42, p. 107). who was the first to give 
a correct interpretation of this difficult charm (ib., pp, 252 ff.). Whitney (HOS., Vol. 7, 
p. 15) describes it as an ‘imprecation of spinsteihood on a woman’. 

" See above, pp. 92 f. 
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is among other things, also the second half of Book XVI, which 
contains an exorcism against nightmare in which this demon is 
told to visit the enemies. In these exorcisms no difference is 
made between demons and malicious wizards and witches, and 
against them, Agni especially, the fire as a demon-destroyer, is 
called to the rescue. Numerous popular names of demons, 
otherwise quite unknown, are found in these hymns, in which 
indeed we continually meet with ideas more genuinely popular 
than usual. Thus we here come across the view, deeply-rooted 
in the popular belief— -and that, of all peoples — that disease and 
misfortune can be caused not only by demons, but also by 
malicious people who are endowed with magic power. The magic 
by means of which these bad people work evil, is often personified 
in the songs, and a magic antidote— -a healing herb, an amulet, a 
talisman — is confronted with it. The spells and songs connected 
with this hostile magic and its magic antidotes are often distin- 
guished by a racincss and ferocity which are not without a certain 
beauty. In any case, in some of these curses and exorcisms of 
the Ailiarvaveda, there is more good popular poetry than in most 
of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the Rgveda. An example 
of this is the song for averting evil magic {Ath. V, 14), of which 
a few verses may here be quoted : 

“An eagle found thee ; with his snout a wild boar dug thee 

from the earth. 

Harm thou, O Plant, the mischievous, and drive the sorcerer 

away. [IJ 

Beat thou the Yatudhanas back, drive thou away the sorcerer ; 

And chase afar, O Plant, the man who fain would do us injury. [2] 

As ’twere a strip cut round from skin of a white-footed antelope, 

Bind, like a golden chain, O God, his witchcraft on the sorcerer. [3] 

Take thou his sorcery by the hand, and to the sorcerer lead it back. 

Lay it before him, face to face, that it may kill the sorcerer. [4] 

Back on the wizard fall his craft, upon the curser light his 

curse. 

Let witchcraft, like a well-naved car, loll back upon the sorcerer. [5] 

Whoso, for other’s haim hath dealt — woman or man— in 

magic arts, 

To him we lead the sorcery back, even as a courser with a rope. 


[ 6 ] 
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Go as a son goes to his sire : Ijitc as a trampled viper bites, 

As one who flies from bonds, go back^ O Witchcraft, to the 

sorcerer.” i [IQj 

In a similar manner in the song [Alh. VI, 37), the curse is 
personified and returned to the cursing one in the following 
vigorous verses : 

“Hitherward, having yoked his steeds, came 
Imprecation, thousand-eyed, 

Seeking my curscr, as a wolf the home of one who owneth sheep. [1] 

Avoid us, Imprecation! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 

Smite thou the man who curses us, tlic sky’s lightning strike.s 

the tree. [2] 

Who curses us, him.seli' nneunsed, or, ciir.scd, who cur.se.s us 

again, 

Him cast I as a sop to Death, as to a do,g one throws a Itone.”^ [.IJ 

Here wc may mention the magnificent hymn to Varuna 
{Ath. IV, 16), the first half of which celebrate, s the almighty 
power and omniscience of God in language which is familiar 
to us from the Psalms, but which is extremely rarely heard in 
India, while the second half is nothing but a vigorous exorcism- 
formula against liars and libellers, such as are not infrequent in 
the Atharvaveda. I give the first five verses of this remarkable' 
poem in the beautiful poetical translation of Muir,® and verses 
6-9 in the prose translation of M. Bloomfield ^ : 

“The mighty lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espie.? ; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 

disgui.se. [1] 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell, — the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their .schemes are known. 12] 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [.3] 

' Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

'■ Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

‘ Aleirkd Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 163. 

^ SEE., Vol. 42, pp. 88 f. 
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Whoever far licyond the sky shotild think his way to wiuj^. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuiia the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around ; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to cai'th’s remotest bound. [4J 

Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond tlie skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every morlal’s eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throw's his dice. [5J 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him that speaks the truth they 
■shall let go! [6J 

With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
free from thee, O thou that observest men! The rogue shall sit his belly 
lianging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all alrout ! [7] 

With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengtlwise, and that 
which (is fastened) broadwise, with the iadigenous and the foreign, 
with the divine and the human, — [8] 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 
the son of the woman N. N. ; all these do I design for thee.” [9] 

Roth^ says with regard to this hymn : “There is no 
other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses the 
divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet this 
beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exordium of an 
exorcism. Still, here as with many other portions of this Veda, 
we may surmise that available fragments of older hymns were 
used for the purpose of re-furbishing magic formulae. As a 
fragment of this kind the first five or even six verses of our hymn 
may be considered.” I fully agree to these words. The 
supposition of Bloomfield, ^ that the whole poem, just as it is, 
w'as composed from the first for maigic purposes, does not seem 
to me at all probable. 

There exists a rather large class of magic songs, which are 
intended for the needs of the kings, partly exorcism formulas 
against enemies and partly benedictions. Every king was 
compelled, in India, from the earliest times, to have his Purohita 
or family priest, and this family priest had to be familiar with 

’ Abhandlung iiber den Athamaveda, Tubingen, 1856, pp, 29 f., where the hymn is 
translated into German. For other translations of the hymn sec Whitney, HOS,, Vol. 7, 
p. 176. 

“ SEE., Vol. 42, p, 389, 
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the magic rites which refer to the life of a king (‘ rajakarmani’ 

‘ kings’ rites’) and also with the songs and charms belonging to 
these rites. The Atharmveda, therefore, is closely connected 
with the warrior caste. Thus we here find the songs which refer 
to the consecration of a king, when the king is sprinkled with the 
holy water and steps upon the tiger-skin; we find spells which 
are intended to ensure for the king mastery over other princes, 
and power and fame in general, prayers for the king when he 
girds on his armour, when he ascends his war-chariot, and so on. 
There is an interesting prayer [Ath. Ill, 4) at the election of a 
king, in which the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who 
chooses the king, the name of the god being brought into 
etymological connection with the verb var, To choose’. A 
remarkable magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. Ill, 3. Among the most beautiful hymns of this 
class are the battle-chants and magic songs of war, in particular 
the two songs to the drum, which is to call the fighters to the 
battle and to victory [Ath. V, 20 and 21). A few verses of V, 
20, follow as an example : 

“Formed out of wood, compact wilPi straps of leather, loud is the 

War-drum as he plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanquishing opponents, roar at them like 

a lion fain to conquer! [1] 

Like a bull marked by strength among the cattle, roar seeking 

kine and gathering up the booty. 
Pierce through our adversaries’ heart with sorrow, and let our 

routed foes desert their hamlets. [3] 
Hearing the Drum’s far-reaching voice resounding, let the foe’s 

dame, waked by the roar, afflicted, 
Grasping her son, run forward in her terror amid the conflict of 

the deadly weapons.’’ ^ [5] 

The Brahmans, however, were from the beginning much 
too practical a people to have used the magic charms always only 
in the interest of kings or other people, and not also for 

' Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. In Southern India, even in much laler timeSj the 
Battle Drurn was an object of worship, and “was regarded with the same veneration that 
regiments used to bestow upon the regimental flag in tlie armies of Europe.” Hi A- 
Popley, Thi; Musk of hdk^ London, 1921, p. 11. 
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themselves. Among the magic incantations belonging to the 
‘ kings’ rites’ we already find a few which are concerned more 
with the Purohita, the indispensable family priest of the king, 
than with the latter himself. And although attacks on 
witchcraft and exorcisms are not lacking’- in brahmanical 
literature, yet the law-book of Manu (XI, 33) says clearly and 
distinctly: “Without hesitation the Brahman shall make use of 
the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda ; the word, indeed, is the 
weapon of the Brahman ; therewith may he kill his enemies.” 
Thus also in the Atharvaveda we find a whole series of magic 
incantations and exorcisms in the interest of the Brahmans. 
In these hymns the inviolability of the Brahmans and their 
possessions is repeatedly emphasized in the strongest manner, 
and the heaviest curses are pronounced against those who assail 
the properly and lives of the Brahmans. Besides this, the 
mystical meaning of the Daksim, i.e., the sacrificial fee, is 
emphasized in the most extravagant expressions. The heaviest 
of all sins is to oppress Brahmans; the highest summit of piety 
is to give them liberal fees for sacrifice ; these are the fundamental 
ideas running through all these songs, which are among the most 
unedifying of the whole Atharvaveda. Only a fesv of the better 
of these hymns contain prayers for enlightenment, wisdom, fame 
and theological knowledge. All songs belonging .to this class 
might unhesitatingly be included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Sarnhita are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which probably 
were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that the latter, 
like the other three Vedas, might be brought into connection with 
the sacrifice and be recognised as a real ‘Veda’. Thus, for 
example, we find two Apri^ hymns and other songs corresponding 
to the sacrificial chants of the Rgveda. Prose formulae, too, 
which correspond to those of the Tajurveda are to be found for 
example, in Book XVI, the entire first half of which consists of 
formulae in which water is glorified, and which refer to some 
purification-ritual or other. Book XVIII, which contains the 

^ Sec above, pp. 109 f. 

“ See above, pp, 82 f. 
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prayers pcrUiining Lo the death ritual and to anccslor-worshipj 
should be included among this class of hymns. The funeral 
songs of Book X of the Rgveda,*- recur here literally, though they 
are increased by many additions. Also Book XX, which was 
added quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, 
are all borrowed from the Rgveda, is related to the soma- 
sacrifice. The only new hymns in this book are the very curious 
‘ Kuntapa hymns’^ {Atk. XX, 127-36). They, too, form part 
of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they coincide 
partly with the Danastutis of the Rgveda,^ by praising the 
liberality of certain princes ; partly they are riddles and their 
solutions,- but partly also obscene songs and coarse jokes. At 
certain sacrifices, which lasted for many days, hymns of this kind 
constituted the prescribed conversation of the priests.® 

The last class of hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic contents, which doubtlessly belong to the latest parts 
of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further from magic 
than philosophy, and one might well wonder at the fact that the 
Atharvaveda-Samhitd contains, besides magic incantations, 
spells and benedictions, also hymns of philosophical content. 
However, if we look more closely at these hymns, we shall soon 
find that they, like the magic songs, mostly serve only practical 
purposes.® It is not the yearning and searching for truth, for the 
solution of dark riddles of the universe, which inspires the 
authors of these hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose 
as philosophers, by misusing the well-known philosophical 
expressions in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish 
and nonsensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression 

^ Sec above, jjp. 83 If. 

What the name Kuntapa signifies is nol known. 

“ See above, pp. 9Q ff. 

* Like those of the Rgveda, See above, pp. 102 f. 

“ A detailed account of the Kuntapa hymns has been given by M. Bloomfield. 
Tlte Atharvaveda (‘Grundriss’, II, 1 B), pp. 96 ff. They were probably part of the, 
jollification on the occasion of the bestowal of the dak-siria, which “in many instances must 

have led to gormandizing and drunkenness followed by shallow witticisms 

by obscene talk, and worse” {loc. cit., p. 100). 

“ Q/. F. Edgerton, The Philosophical Materials of the Atharvaveda (Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 1920, pp. 117 ff.). 
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of the mysticalj the mysterious, Wlial at the first glance 
appears to us as profundity, is often in reality nothing but empty 
mystery-mongering, behind which there is more nonsense than 
profound sense ; and indeed, mystery-mongering and the 
concealment of reality under a mystical veil, arc part of the 
magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hymns presuppose a 
fairly high development of metaphysical thought. The chief 
ideas of the Upanisads, the conception of a highest god as creator 
and preserver of the world (Prajapati), and even the ideas of an 
impersonal creative principle, besides a number of philosophical 
terms, such as brahman, tapas, asat, prana, manas, must, at the 
time when these - hymns originated, already have been the 
common property of large circles: Therefore, too, we must not 
look upon the theosophical and cosmogonic hymns of the 
Atharvaveda as representing a step in the development of Indian 
philosophy. The productive thoughts of the truly philosophical 
hymns of the Rgveda have attained their further development 
only in the Upanisads, and the philosophical hymns of the 
Aiharvaveda can in no way be regarded as a transition-step from 
the oldest philosophy to that of the Upanisads. “They stand”, 
as Deussen says, “not so much inside the great course of 
development, as, rather, by its sidc.”^ 

Many a deep and truly philosophical idea occasionally 
flashes forth in these hymns out of the mystical haze, but in most 
cases, it may be said that the Atharvan poet is not the originator 
of these ideas, that he has only utilized for his own purposes the 
ingeniousness of others. Thus it is certainly an idea worthy of 
a philosopher, that Kdla (Time), is the first cause of all existence. 
Yet, it is the language of the mystic and not of the philosopher, 
when we read in Ath. XIX, 53.® 

“Time, the steed, runs with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount him, 
all the beings (worlds) arc his wheels, 

i 


^ Deusaen, AGPh,, I, I, p. 209. 

- On this hymn see F. O. Schrader, Uber den Stand dcr mduchen Philosophie znr ^eit 
Malmlras und Bnddhas, 1902, pp. 20 f. 
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With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has he, immortality 
is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). T’ime, the first 
god, now hastens ontvard. 

A full jar has been placed upon lime ; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they call him 
Time in the highest heaven.” 
and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kdla (Time) has brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 5 and 6 : 

“Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 

I 

out. 

Time created the earth, in Time ' the sum burns. In Time are all 
beings, in Time the eye looks abroad.” ^ 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn {Aih. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are enumerated 
in a quite mechanical manner as originating in Time, and 
especially the various names of the Divine, as they were known 
at that time, are enumerated as being created by Kala, thus 
Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceticism), prana (breath 
of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to be 
found also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book XIII of the 
Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus , for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, ‘the 
red one’ i.e., the sun or a genius of the sun, is extolled as 
creative principle — “he created the heaven and the earth”, 
“with strength he secured the earth and heaven” — ; at the 
same time, however, an earthly king is glorified, and the heavenly 
king Rohita brought into connection with the earthly king in an 
intentionally confused manner. In the middle of it, however, 
we find also imprecations against enemies and rivals and against 
those who strike a cow with their feet, or make water against the 
sun. Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos 


^ Translated by Bloomfield, SEE., Vol. 42, p. 224. 



recalls the above-quoted Varuna hymn, Rohila is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a Brahman, 

For example : 


“He who engendered lliesc, Ihc caith and heaven, 

■who made the -worlds the mantle that he -weareth, 
In whom aln'dc the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird’s keen vision penetrateth^ 
tire Brahman who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Rohita ; destroy him : entangle in thy 

snares the Brahman’s tyrant. [1] 
This God is wroth offended by the sinner who wrongs 
He from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This God, etc. [2] 

He who takes life away, he who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature 
This God, etc. [3] 

Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration fills the ocean’s belly, 


This God, etc,” ^ 


By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 
Brhat and Rathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when the 
metre Gayatri is designated as ‘the lap of immortality’. It 
would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical semi-darkness 
which surrounds such and similar verses. I do not think, there- 
fore, that we have to look for great philosophical truths in a hymn 
like Alh. IV, 1 1 , where the Ox is extolled as the creator and 
preserver of the world : 

“The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

The Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 

Nor are we much impressed by the fact that this ox is 
indentified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less bv 


‘ Translated by R. T, H. Griffith. 
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With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has he, immortality 
is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (world.s). Time, the first 
god, now hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Time ; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they call him 
Time in the highest heaven,” 

and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kala (Time) has brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 5 and 6 : 

“Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 
out. 

Tiipe created the earth, in Time' the sum burns. In Time are all 
beings, in Time the eye looks abroad.” ^ 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn {Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are enumerated 
in a quite mechanical manner as originating in Time, and 
especially the various names of the Divine, as they were known 
at that time, are enumerated as being created by Kala, thus 
Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceticism), prEna (breath 
of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to be 
found also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book XIII of tlie 
Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus , for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, ‘the 
red one’ i.e., the sun or a genius of the sun, is extolled as 
creative principle — “he created the heaven and the earth”, 
“with strength he secured the earth and heaven” — ; at the 
same time, however, an earthly king is glorified, and the heavenly 
king Rohita brought into connection with the earthly king in an 
intentionally confused manner. In the middle of it, however, 
we find also imprecations against enemies and rivals and against 
those who strike a covAwith their feet, or make water against the 
sun. Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos 


’• Traiislalcd by Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 224. 



recalls the above-ciuoted Varuna hymn, Rohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his auger, him who torments a Brahman. 

For example ; 


“He who engendered Llic.se, the earth and heaven, 

who made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 
In whom alride the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird’s keen vision penetrateth^ 
the Brahman who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Rohita; destroy him : entangle in thy 

snares the Brahman’s tyrant. [1] 
This God is wroth offended by the sinner who wrongs 
He from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This God, etc. [2] 

He who lakes life away, he who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature ^ 
This God, etc. [3] 

Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expii-ation fills the ocean’s belly. 


This God, etc,” ^ 


By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 
Brhat and Rathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when the 
metre Gayatri is designated as ‘the lap of immortality’. It 
would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical semi-darkness 
which surrounds such and similar verses. I do not think, there- 
fore, that we have to look for great philosophical truths in a hymn 
like Alh. IV, 1 1 , where the Ox is extolled as the creator and 
preserver of the world : 

“The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 

'The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

The Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 

Nor are we much iinpressed by the fact that this ox is 
indentified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less by 


^ Translated by R. T. IT. Griffith. 
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With seven wheels docs this Time ride, seven naves has he, immortality 
is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds), 'rime, the first 
god, now hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Time ; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they call him 
Time in the highest heaven.” 
and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kdla (Time) has brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 5 and 6 ; 

“Time begot yonder heaven. Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by lime, spreads 
out. 

Tirtie created the earth, in Time the sum burns. In Time are all 
beings, in Time the eye looks abroad.” ^ 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn {Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are enumerated 
in a quite mechanical manner as originating in Time, and 
especially the various names of the Divine, as they were known 
at that time, are enumerated as being created by Kala, thus 
Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceticism), prana (breath 
of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to be 
found also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book XIII of the 
Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus , for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, ‘the 
red one’ i.e,, the sun or a genius of the sun, is extolled as 
creative principle— “he created the heaven, and the earth”, 
“with strength he secured the earth and heaven” — ; at the 
same time, however, an earthly king is glorified, and the heavenly 
king Rohita brought into connection with the earthly king in an 
intentionally confused manner. In the middle of it, however, 
we find also imprecations against enemies and rivals and against 
those who strike a cow».with their feet, or make water against the 
sun. Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos 


^ Translated by Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 224. 
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recalls the above-quoted Varuna hymn, Rohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a Brahman, 

For example : 


•‘He who engendered these, the earth and heaven, 

wlio made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 
In whom aljklc the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird’s keen vision penetrateth, 
the Brahman who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Rohita; destroy him : entangle in thy 

snares the Brahman’s tyrant. [1] 
This God is wroth ofFended by the sinner who wrongs 
He from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions. 
This God, etc. [2] 

He who takes life away, he who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature 
This God, etc. [3] 

Who with the breath lie draw.s sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration fills the ocean’s belly. 


This God, etc,” ^ 


By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 
Brhat and Rathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when the 
metre Gayatri is designated as ‘the lap of immortality’. It 
would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical semi-darkness 
which surrounds such and similar verses. I do not think, there- 
fore, that we have to look for great philosophical truths in a hymn 
like Ath. IV, 11, where the Ox is extolled as the creator and 
preserver of the world ; 

“The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

The Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

'The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 

Nor are we much impre,ssed by the fact that this ox is 
indentified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less by 


" Translated by R. T. IT. Griffith. 
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the fact that he yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice, the priestly 
fee is hib milking,” and we willingly believe that “he who 
knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of (he ox, gains offspring 
and heaven.” This ox is of no move imporlancc than the bull 
that is extolled extravagantly in Alh. IX, 4-- he bears all forms 
in his sides, he was in the beginning an image of the primeval 
water, and so on, — and that is finally discovered to be only an 
ordinary sacrificial bull which is to be slaughtered. Thefactj 
however, that this pseudo-philosophy and mystery-mongering at 
bottom pursues a very practical purpose, is proved by such a 
hymn as /1^/z. X, 10. Here the great mystery of the cow is 
announced : heaven and earth and the waters are protected by the 
cow. A hundred pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow^-herds 
are on her back. The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the 
cow. The cow is the mother of the warrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her. In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine reaches its climax in the words: 
“The cow alone is called Immortality, the cow alone is worshipped 
as death ; the cow became this universe, gods, people, asuras, 
manes and seers ( they all arc the cow).” But now follows the 
practical use : Only he who knows this great secret may accept 
a cow as a gift, and he who gives a cow to the Brahmans, gains 
all worlds, for in the cow is enclosed all the highest — Rta (the 
order of the universe), Brahman (the world-soul) and Tapas 
( asceticism) — and; 

“The gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the cow; 

The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down.” 

Just as the Rohita, the Ox, and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 5) in which the 
Brahmacdrin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar way. 
And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns forming 
Book XV of the Samhita, the Highest Brahman is conceived and 
exalted as the Vratya , — ^both as the heavenly Vratya, identified 
with the Great God (mahadeva), the Lord (i^ana) Rudra, and 
as his prototype, the earthly Vratya. The Vratyas were certain, 
probably Eastern, tribes, whether Aryan or non-Aryan, but 
certainly living outside the pale of Brahmanism, roving about in 
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bands— on rough waggons covered with boards in a rather war- 
like hishioig owners of cattle, liaving their own peculiar customs 
and religious cults, whose members, however, could be received 
into brahmanical society by means of certain sacrificial rites and 
ceremonies. Such a Vratya who has already been converted to 
Brahmanism, seems to be glorified in the Vratya-book of the 
Athamveda.^ 

Deussen^ has taken endless trouble to discover sense and 
meaning in the ‘philosophical’ hymns of the Atharvaveda, and 
to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He finds, for 
instance, in Alh. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals with the 
‘ realisation of Brahman in man,’ and this in X, 2, ‘more from 
the physical teleological aspect,’ and XI, 8, ‘more from the 
psychical aspect’.^ I cannot discover so much philosophy in 
these hymns ; I believe, rather, that here too we have only pseudo- 
philosophers, who did not announce a new doctrine of the world- 
soul in man, but who found this doctrine already existing in 
entirety and proclaimed it in mystically confused disconnected- 
ness, While in a celebrated hymn of the Rgveda (X, 121) a deep 
thinker and a true poet refers in bold words to the splendour of 
the cosmos and sceptically asks about the creator, in Atharvaveda, 
X, 2, a verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the limbs 
of man, and asks who has created them : 

“By whom are the heels of man created ? By whom the flesh, by 
whom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers? By whom the openings? 

. . .Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee-caps above ? 

' See A. Weber and Th. Aufrcchl in Ind. Stud., I, 1850 ; A. Hillebrandt, Ritual 
Litieratur (‘Grundriss III’, 2), pp. 139 f. ; M. Bloonifieicl, The Alhumimda (‘Grinidriss II’, 

1 li) pp. 96 fl'. ; Chas. Lanman, HOS., Vol. 8, pp. 769 ft. Ivlacdoncll and Keith, Vedio 
Index, II, pp. 341 IT. Rajaram Ramkrishna Bhagavat, JBRAS., 19, 1896, 357 IT. considers 
the Vriityas lo be non-Aryans. J. Chai’penticr (WZKM., 23, 151 H'. ; 25, 355 IT.) considers 
the Vralyas to be early worshippers of Rudra Siva, s. Keith, JRA.S., 1913, 155 IT. 
According to J. W. Hauer, Die Anf&nge der Toga^iraxis, Berlin, 1922, pp. 11 ff. 172 ff. they were 
ecstatics of the Ksatriya class and fore-runners of the Yogin=i. Cf. Winternitz in 
Festschrift fiir L. Schennan, ZB., VI, 1924-25, pp. 48 f. 

- AGPh., I, 1, pp. 209 ff. 

Cf. also Lucian Scherman, Philosopkische Hjmneii aus dsr Rig-und Atharva-Veda- 
Sainhitd, verglicheii mit den Philosophemen der alteren Upanishads, Strassburg, 1387. 

” Dciisscn, loc. cit,, pp. 264 ff. 
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Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and \vhci’e are the 
joints of the knees? Who has thought that out?” etc. 

Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow 
nine verses, in which all kinds of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about: “Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 
sleep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind? 
Whence poverty and misery?” etc. In the same tone, all 
sorts of miscellaneous questions are asked, such as, who has 
placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, height and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked whence man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these questions are answered with the reply that 
man as Brahman (world-soul) has become what he is, and 
attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly beautiful, 
but at least fairly clear. But now follows the usual mystical 
humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, for instance, it is 
said: 

“Having sewn his heart and his head together, the Athatvan being 
above the brain as a purifier stimulated (him) from above the head. [26] 

To the Atharvan forsooth this head belongs, a firmly-locked box of 
the gods, and this head is protected by the breath, by food and by the 
mind.” [27] 

I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Ath. XI, 8, as Deussen does, 
who tells us that it describes “ the origin of man through the 
contact of psychic and physical factors which themselves are 
altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar must 
sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his lies, 
so the pseudo-philosopher, too, must introduce here and there into 
his fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he has ‘ picked 
up ’ somewhere or other, in order that one may take his nonsense 
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vvorld-soulj is certainly at the basis of the hymn XI, 8. How- 
ever, I do not think that the author had any idea in his mind 
while composing the words: 

“Whence was Indra, whence Soma, whence Agni'bom ? Whence 
originated Tvaslar (“the Fashioner”) ? Whence was Dhatar (“the 
Creator”) born? 

From Indra was Indra born, Soma from Soma and Agni from Agni. 
Tvastar came of Tvastar, and Dhatar is born of Dhatar,” 


Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands one hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the origin 
of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic hymns, 
but which is free from any and every kind of mysticism and really 
contains very little philosophy, but so much the more true poetry. 
It is the magnificent hymn to Earth, Ath. XII, 1. In sixty- 
three verses the Molh'er Earth is here extolled as the supporter 
and preserver of everything earthly, and entreated for happiness 
and blessing and protection from all evil. Just a few verses in 
R. T. H. Griffith’s translation must suffice to give an idea of one 
of the most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 
India: 


“Truth, high and potent Law, the Gonseciating Rite, 

Fervour, Brahma and Sacrifice uphold the Earth. 

May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 

Prithivi make ample space and room for us. [1] 

She who at iirst was water in the ocean, whom with their wondrous 
powers the sages followed, 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about with 
truth, and everlasting. 

May she, this Earth, bestow upon us lustre, and grant us power in 
loftiest dominion. [8] 

She vrhom the Asvins measured out, o’er whom the foot of Visnu 
strode, 

Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Might, freed from all foemen 
for himself. 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, a mother unto her son. [10] 

O Prithivi, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be thy hills and 
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Uii'ilaiu, unwoundecl, unsubdued, I have sel foot upon the Eartli| 
On liarth, brown, black, ruddy and evcry-coloured, on the linn earth that 
Indra guards from danger. [Hj 

Produced from thee, on thee move mortal creatures ; tluju bcarefit them, 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, Pritlhvi, are these Five huinati Races, for rvhom, though 
moi'lal, Surya as he rises spreads with his rays the light that is im- 
mortal. , fl5j 

On earth they offer sacriiice and dressed oblation tf) the gods, nten, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

Piithivi give me life of loug duration! j22J 

Let what I dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring :md grow again, 
O Purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [35] 
May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 
and noise, 

Whereon men meet in Irattlc, and the war-cry and the drum resound, 
May she drive off our foemcn, may Prithivi rid me of my foes. [41] 
Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she Ircars the death botli 
of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure, 

Of one accord with Heaven, O Sage, set me in glory and in 
wealth,” [63] 

This hymn, which might just as weii be found in the 
Rgveda-Samhitd, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharmvsda, 
too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient poetry, 
although the latter Sarnhita, more than the Rgveda, pursues one 
definite purpose. In this collection, loo, as in that of the Rgveda, 
by the side of much that is of little value or absolutely worthless, 
there are rare gems of the oldest Indian poetic art. Only both 
works together, give us a real idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan 
Indians, 

'The Ancient Indian Sacrifice and the Vedic Samhitas 

I’lie tw'O Sarnhitas which have so far been discussed have 
in common^ the fact that they were not compiled for special 

AWh/Mifrli mnet nf the hvmns of the 
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and although the songs and spells of the Alharoaveda were almost 
throughout employed for ritualistic and magic purposes^ yet the 
collection and arrangement of the hymns in these Samhitas have 
nothing to do with the various liturgical and ritualistic purposes. 
The hymns were collected for their own sake and arranged and 
placed, in both these collections, with regard to their .supposed 
authors or the singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also 
according to their contents and .still more their external form — 
number of verses and such like. They are, as wc may say, 
collections of songs which pursue a lilerary object. 

It is quire different with the Sarnhitas of the two other 
Vedas, the Sdmaveda and the Tajiirveda. In these collection.s 
wc fad the songs, venses, and benedictions arranged according to 
their practical purposes, in exactly the order in which they were 
irsed at the sacrihee. These arc, in fact, nothing more than 
prayer-books and song-books for the practical use of certain sacri- 
ficial priests — not indeed written books, but texts, which existed 
only in the heads of teachers and priests and were pre, served by 
means of oral teaching and learning in the priests' schools.^ 
Now, in order to explain the origin of these Sarnhitas, it is 
necessary to insert here a few words about the cult of the Aryan 
Indians. This is the more advisable as a complete understanding 
of the Vedic literature in general is altogether impo,ssible without 
a certain insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanic religion 
there have always been two varieties of the cult. We have 
seen^ that certain hymns of the Rgveda and a large num- 
ber of songs and charms of the Atharmveda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 
occasions of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as well 
as at the various ceremonies which had to be performed by the 
herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and by the farmer for 
the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians call these 
ceremonies, mostly also connected with sacrifices, ‘ gthya- 
karnidnl,'' i.e., ‘ dome, Stic ceremonies ’. Concerning these the 
Grhyasutras, which will be mentioned later give us detailed 


^ Cf above, o. 30. 
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information. At the sacrifices which this domestic cult required, 
the householder himself, who was assisted at most by one single 
priest, the ‘ Brahman occupied the position of the sacrificial 
priest.i So far as these sacrifices were burnt offerings, the one 
fire of the domestic hearth served as the altar for their presenta- 
tion. Beside these sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether 
poor or rich, whether aristocratic or humble, performed accord- 
ing to ancient usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts— 
especially in connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the 
god of the warriors, — which could only be celebrated by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly established 
rules, altars were erected for the three sacred fires, which were 
necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a multitude of priests, 
headed hy four chief priests, were occupied with the performance 
of the innumerable, extremely intricate rites and ceremonies 
required for such a sacrifice. The Yajamana or ‘sacrificer,’ 
the prince or great man, who offered the sacrifice, had very little 
to do; his chief duty lay in giving the priests a liberal payment 
for the sacrifice (daksina). No wonder that the Brahmans 
selected these sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, 
as the subject of enthusiastic study, that they developed a regular 
science of sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with which 
we shall become acquainted as Brahmanas, and which form an 
essential part of the Sruli, the ‘ Revelation ’, i.e., of that 
literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has been 
ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore, were called ‘ hautakarmdni,' 

‘ ceremonies based upon Sruti,’ in contrast to the domestic 
(grhya) ceremonies, which are based only upon Srnrili, ‘ memory’, 
i,e., tradition, and possess no divine authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied with the 
Srauta sacrifices are: (1) The Hotar or ‘caller’, who recites 
the verses (rcah) of the hymns in order to praise the gods and 
invite them to the sacrifice; (2) the Udgdtar or ‘singer’, who 

^ Asval3yana~Gfhyasutra I, 3, 6 : The appointment of a Brahman is optional at 
domestic sacrifices. Gobkita-Gthyasutra I, 9, 8 f. The Brahman is the only piiest at 
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accompanies the preparation and presentation of the sacrifices, 
especially of the Soma libations, with chants (saman); (3) the 
Adhvarju or ' executor of the sacrifice who performs all the 
sacrificial acts, at the same time muttering the prose prayers and 
sacrifice formulae (yajus), and (4) the Brahman or high priest, 
whose office it is to protect the sacrifice from harm. For every 
sacred act, therefore, every sacrifice too is, according to the Indian 
view, exposed to a certain amount of danger; if an act is not 
performed exactly in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, 
if a spell or a prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody 
is sung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
upon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore, the Brahman sits 
in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to protect the 
sacrifice: the south being the haunt of the god of death, and the 
haunt from which the demons, hostile to the sacrifice, threaten 
the people. He follows the course of the whole sacrifice mentally, 
and as soon as he notices the least mistake in a sacrificial act, 
in a recitation or in a chant, he must, by pronouncing sacred 
words, make good the harm. Therefore, the Brahman is called 
in an old text “ the best physician among the sacrificial priests.”^ 
But in order to be able to fulfil this office the Brahman must be 
“full of the veda’ ; he fulfils his office as sacrificial priest ‘with 
the threefold knowledge ’, i.e., by means of his knowledge of 
the three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error.^ 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only know 
one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls the gods 
to the sacrifice, the so-called ‘ verses of invitation ’ (anuvakyas), 
and the verses with which he accompanies the gifts, the so-called 


' Salapatha-Bralmam, XIV, 2, 2, 19. Cf. Chandogya-Upanijad, IV, 17, 8 f. 

^ AUarsya-Mra/jjaka, III, 2, 3, 6. Satapalha-Braliniam, XI, 5, 8, 7. Only at a 
later period was the Brahman brought into relationship with the Atharvamda, so that the 

Athanmeda was sometimes actually called ‘Brahmaveda’ or ‘the Veda of the 

Brahman’ and the adherents of the Alharvmeda declared that the Brahman must be 

a knower of the Alharuaveda-Sarphita. In reality the office of the Brahman at the 

Srauta-sacrifice has nothing to do with the Alliaruaveda. However, we can understand 
that the two were connected with each other. For, if the Brahman, as remarked above, 
officiated as the only priest at Grhya-sacrifices, he certainly had to be familiar with the 
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‘ verses of sacrifice ’ (yajyas), the Hotar takes from the Rgveda. 
He must also know the Rgveda-Samhitd, i.e., he must have 
memorized it, in order to compile out of it the so-called Sastras 
or ‘ songs of praise ’ which he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. 
Thus the Rgveda-Samhild stands in a certain relationship to the 
hotar, although it is in no wise collected or arranged for the 
purposes of this priest. 

However, to the Soma-sacrifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also the so-called stotras or ‘ songs 
of praise’, which are sung by the udgatar and his assistants.^ 
Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i.e., stanzas (rcah) which 
had been made the bearers of certain melodies (saman). These 
melodies, as well as the song- verses with which they were 
connected were learnt by the udgatar-priests in the schools of 
the Samaveda, and the Sdmaveda-Sarnliilds are nothing but 
collections of texts which have been collected for the uses of the 
udgatars, not for their own sake, but because of the melodics the 
bearers of which they were. 

Finally, the Adhvaryu-priest, at his innumerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
partly longer prayers in prose and verse — the prose formulae and 
prayers are c&Wcd yajus {p\m. yajumsi), the verses rc (plur. rcah).^ 
In the Sainhitds of the Yajurveda all these prose formulae and 
prayers, mostly accompanied by rules and discussions on the 
sacrificial acts at which they are to be uttered, are collected for the 
purposes of the Adhvaryu-priest, in the order in which they were 
used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Sarnhitas, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Sarnhitas of the Samaveda and the Tajurveda, in contrast to those 
of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. 
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The Samaveda-Samhita 

Of the many Samhitas of the Samaveda which are said 
to have existed once— the Puranas even speak of a thousand 
Samhitas—,’^ only three have come down to us.'^ The best 
known of these, the Sdmaveda-Samhitd of the fCauthumas,-'* 
consists of two parts, the Arcika or the ‘ verse collection ’ and 
the Uttarareika, the ‘ second vcrse-collection h Both parts 
consist of verses, which nearly all recur in the Rgveda. Of the 
1810 — or, if we subtract the repetitions, 1549 — verses, which 
are contained in the two parts together, all but 75 are also found 
in the Rgveda-SamhUd and, mostly in Books VIII and IX of the 
latter. Most of these verses are composed in Gayatri metre or 
in Pragatha stanzas which are made up of Gayatri and Jagati 
lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs composed in these 
metres were from the beginning intended for singing.^ The 
seventy-five verses which do not occur in the Rgveda, arc partly 
found in other Samhitas, partly in various works on ritual ; some 
may be taken from a recension unknown to us, but some are only 
pieced together out of sundry verses of the ligveda without any 
proper meaning. Some of the verses of the Rgveda met vdth in 
the Sdmaveda offer divergent readings, and it has been believed 
that a more ancient text might be recognized in them. But 
Theodor Aufrecht,® has already shown that the divergent readings 
of the Sdmaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci- 
dental alterations — alterations such as also occur elsewhere 

^ Later authors also speak of a thousand schools of the Sdmaveda. Cf. R. Simon, 
Beilrdge zur Kenntnia tier veduchen Schulen (ICiel, 1889), pp. 27, 30 f. 

The Sanihita of the Ranayaniyas lias been edited and tr.iiib!aled by J. Stevenson, 
London, 1842 ; that of the Kaulhumas by Th. Benfey, Leipzig, 1848, and by Satya- 
vrala Samasrainin, Bibl. Ind., 1871 ff. The Jabnin^a-Sarjihitd liav been edited by W. 
Caland [Indische Forschungen, 2, Breslau, 1907). 

“ About this and the other two Samhitas s. Caland, loc. ait,, Introduction. See 
also Oldenberg, GGA., 1908, 711 ff. 

This is proved by the very names ‘Gayatri’ and ‘Pragatha’, which are derived 
from the verb ‘ga’ (resp. pragd) ‘ to sing’. See H. Oldenberg, ZDMG., 38, 1884-, 
439 ff., 464- ff. 
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where words arc prepared for mmic. for in the Saniaueda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the Uttarilrcika, the text is only a means 
to an end. The essential element is always the melody, and 
the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the melodies. 
The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udgatar-priest in 
the schools of the Samaveda, had first to learn the melodics: 
this was done with the aid of the Arcika; then only could he 
memorize the stotras as they were sung at the sacrifice, for 
which purpose the Uttarareika served. 

The first part of our Sdmamda-Samhitd, the Arcika, con- 
sists of five hundred and eighty-five single stanzas (rc) to which 
the various melodies (saman) belong, which were used at the 
sacrifice. The word saman, although frequently used for the 
designation of the text which had been cither made or destined 
for singing, means originally only ‘ tune ’ or ‘ melody As 
we say that a verse is sung ‘ to a certain tunc thus the Indians 
say the reverse: This or that melody (saman) is ‘ .sung upon 
a particular stanza The Vedic theologians, however, conceive 
the relationship of melody and stanza in such a way that they 
say, the melody has originated out of the stanza. The stanza (rc) 
is, therefore, called the Yoni, i.e., ‘ the womb out of which 
the melody came forth. And although naturally a stanza can be 
sung to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
stanzas, there are certain stanzas, which, as a rule, may be 
considered as the texts — the ‘ yonis as the Indian technical 
term goes-— for certain melodies. The Arcika then, is nothing 
but a collection of five hundred and eighty-five ‘ yonis ’ or single 
stanzas, which are sung to about double the number of different 
tunes.^ It may be compared to a song-book, in which only the 
text of the first stanza of each song is given as an aid to the 
recollection of the tune. 

The Uttarareika, the second part of the Samaveda- 
Sarnhitd, consists of four hundred chants, mostly of three stanzas 
each, 2 out of which the stotras which are sung at the chief 
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sacrifices are formed. While in the Arcika the stanzas are 
arranged partly according to the metre, partly according to 
the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence: Agni, 
Indra, Soma), the chants in the Uttararcika are arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the principal sacrifices. i A stotra then, 
consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are all sung to 
the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which the Arcika 
teaches. We may compare the Uttararcika to a song-book in 
which the complete text of the songs is given, while it is presumed 
that the melodies are already known. It is usually assumed that 
the Uttararcika is of later origin than the Arcika. ^ In favour of 
this assumption is the fact that the Arcika contains many 
‘ yonis therefore, also many melodics, which do not occur at 
all in the chants of the Uttararcika, and that the Uttararcika also 
contains some songs for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On 
the other hand, however, the Uttararcika is an essential comple- 
tion of the Arcika : the latter is, as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgatar. 

Both parts of the Samhita give us only the texts as they are 
spoken. The melodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Ganas or ‘ song- 
books ’ proper (from ga ‘to sing’), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts are 
drawn up in the form which they take in singing, i.e., with all 
the extensions of syllables, repetitions and interpolations of 
syllables and even of whole words — the so-called ‘ stobhas ’, as 
hoyi, huva, hoi, and so on, which are partly not unlike our huzzas 
and other shouts of joy. The oldest notation is probably that by 
means of syllables as ta, co, na, etc. More frequent, however, 
is the designation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 
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scale correspond. When singing, ihc priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
fingers.^ There are, attached to the Arcika, a flramageyagana 
(‘ book of songs to be sung in the village ’) and an Aranyagana 
(‘ book of forest songs '). In the latter those melodics were 
collected, which were considered as dangerous (taboo), and, there- 
fore, had to be learnt in the forest, not in the village.^ There 
are also two other books of songs, the Uhagana and the 
Uhyagana. These were composed for the purpose of giving the 
Samans in the order in which they were employed at the ritual, 
the Uhagana being connected with the Gramageyagana, the 
Uhyagana with the Aranyagana.^ 

The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large one,'i and already at a very early period every melody had 
a special name. Not only arc they often mentioned by these 
names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical meanings are 
also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant part in the 
symbolism and mysticism of the Bridunanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, especially a few of them, such as the two melodies 
‘ Brhat ’ and ‘ Rathantara ’, which already appear in the 
Rgveda. The priests and theologians certainly did not invent all 
these melodies themselves. The oldest of them were presumably 
popular melodies, to which in very early times semi-religious 
songs were sung at solstice celebrations and other national 
festivals, and yet others may date back as far as that noisy music 
with which pre-brahmanical wizard-priests not unlike the magi- 
cians, shamans and medicine-men of the primitive peoples— 
accompanied their wild songs and rites.® Traces of this popular 
origin of the saman-melodies are seen already in the above- 
mentioned stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that 

’ More details about^ this the most ancient music of the Indians can be found 

in A. G. Burnell, The Arsheya Biahmana ....of the Saina Veda (Mangalore, 1876), 

Introd., pp. xxviii, xli-xlviii. 

722 / Jaiminiya-SamliUtt, p. 10 ; H. Oldenberg, GGA., 1908, pp. 

“ See Caland, Dk Jaiminiya-SamliM, pp. 2 fl’. 

* A later author gives the number of Samans as 8,000 ! (R. Simon, loc. at,, p. 31.) 

' See A. Hillebrandt, Die Sotirnmndfesle in Alt-Indien (Sep, aus der Festsditift 
fill- Konrad Hofmann), Erlangen 1889, pp. 22 fi'. 34 ff'., M. Bloomfield, The God Inm 
(he Sdm-psda, in 'VVZKM., 17, 1903, pp. 156 ff. 



the melodies of the Samaveda were looked upon as possessing 
magic power even as late as in brahmanical times d There is a 
ritual-book belonging to the Samaveda called Sdmavidhdna- 
BTdhtnana, the second part of which is a regular handbook of 
magic, in which the employment of various Samans for magic 
purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the connec- 
tion of the Saman-mclodics with the pre-brahmanical popular 
belief and magic, in the fact that the brahmanical law-books 
teach that the recitation of the Rgveda and the Yajurveda must 
be interrupted as soon as the sound of a saman is heard. 
Especially distinct is the rule in Apastamba’s law-book, ^ where 
the barking of dogs, the braying of donkeys, the howling of 
wolves and jackals, the hooting of the owls, the sound of musical 
instruments, weeping, and ihe tone of samans are enumerated as 
sounds ai which the Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Sdmaveda-Samhitd is not without value 
for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the ganas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music,® even though as yet in no way exploited for this 
purpose. As a literary production, however, this Sainhita is 
practically worthless for us. 


’ The primary meaning of Saman is probably ‘ propitiatory song’, ‘ a means 
for appeasing gods and demons’. The word saman also occurs in the sense of ‘mildness, 
soothing words’. In the older literature, when the Samaaeda is quoted, it is usually 
with the words ; "The Chandogas say”. Ghandoga means ‘Chandas-singer’, and 
chandas combines in itself the meanings ‘magic song’, ‘sacred text’ and ‘ metre’. 
The fundamental meaning of the word must be something like ‘rhythmical speech’ ; 
it might be connected with the root chand ‘to please, to satisfy, or to cause to please’, (c/. 
chanda, ‘ pleasing, alluring, inviting’). 

1, 3, 10, 19. 

^ Oldcnberg concludes his investigations of the Samaveda (GGA., 1908, 731) with 
the remark that these literary investigations “after all only touch upon the problems 
lying on the surface of the Samaveda” ; for, in order to penetrate to greater depths, 
the philologist would have to be a student of the history of music as well. Since then 
we have gained an idea of the present-day mode of reciting the Samans in E. Felber 
{Die indische Musik ilsr vedischen und der klassischen Zeit, mil Texten vnd Uebersetzwi- 
gen von B. Geiger, SWA,, 1912), based on the records of the Phonogramm-Arduv of the 
Vienna Academy. It is still doubtful, however, whether this neces.sarily teaches us how the 
ancient Udgiitars sang 3,000 yeans ago. See also R. Simon, Die JVotalionm der vedis- 
then Lieder-hiklm (WZKM., 27, 1913, 305 ff.). 
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The Samhitas of the Yajurveda 

Just as the Samaveda-Samhita is the song-book of the 
udgatar, so the Yajurveda-Samhitas are the prayer-books for the 
Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Patanjald speaks of “101 
schools of the Veda of the Adhvaryus”, and it is conceivable 
that many schools of just this Veda existed ; for with reference 
to the separate sacrificial acts, such as the Adhvai-yu had to 
execute and accompany with his prayers, differences of opinion 
and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which led to the forma- 
tion of special manuals and prayer-books. The least deviation 
in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was sufficient cause for the 
formation of a new Vcdic school. Up to the present we know 
the following five Sarnhitas and schools of the Yajurveda ; 

1. The Kdthaka, the Tajurveda-Samhitd in the recen.sion 
of the Katha-school. ® 

2. The Kapisthala-Kalha-Samhita, which is preserved 
only in a few fragments of manuscript. ® 

3. The Maitrdyani-Sarnhita, i.e., the Yajurveda-Samhitd in 
the recension of the Maitrayaniya school.^ 

4. The Taittiriya-Samhita, i.e., the Yajurveda-Samhita 
in the recension of the Taittiriya school, also called Apasiamba- 
Samhitd after the Apastamba-school, one of the chief schools in 
which this text was taught.® 

These four recensions are closely inter-related, and arc 
designated as belonging to the Black- Yajurveda. Differing from 
them is 


' In the Introduction to his Mahdbha^ya. 

Edited by L. v. Scliroeder, Leipzig, 1900-1910, Index Verborum by R. Simon, 
1912, For the contents of the Kathaka sec A. Weber, Ind. Stud,, 3,451 II. ; for the text 
and its interpretation s. Keith, JRAS., 1910, 517 ff.j 1912, 1095 IF. ; Caland, ZDMG., 72, 
1918, 12 fl. 

“ See L. V. Schroeder, WZKM., 12, 362 f. 

■* Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1881-1Q86. Numerous passages from this 
Sanihita have been translated into German by L. v. Schroeder, Indkns Literatur tmd 
Knltur, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 110-162. See also Schroeder, ZDMG., 33, 1879, 177 ff.; 
Caland, ZDMG., 72, 1918, 6 ff. 

“ Edited by A. Weber in Ind. Stud., Vols. 11 and 12, 1871-72,' with Sayaiia’s 
commentary in Bibl. Ind., 1860-1869 and in AnSS Nr. 42 ; translated into English by 
A. B. Keith, HOS., Vols. 18, 19, 1914. 
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5. The Vajasaneyi-SamhUd or the Samhita of the White 
Tajurveda, which takes its name from Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, 
the chief teacher of this Vecia. Of this Vajasaneyi-Samhild 
there are two recensions, that of the Kanva and that of the 
Madhyandina-school, which, however, differ very little from each 
otherd 

The chief difference between the Samhitas of the ‘black’ 
and the ‘white’ Tajurveda lies in the fact that the Vdjasaneji- 
Samhitd contains only the Mantras, i.e., the prayers and sacri- 
ficial formulae which the priest has to utter, while the Saniliitas 
of the Black Tajurveda, besides the Mantras, contain a presenta- 
tion of the sacrificial rites belonging to them, as well as discus- 
sions on the same. That is to say, in the Sarnhitas of the Black 
Tajurveda there is that which is called ‘Brahmana’ or 
‘ theological discussion’, and which forms the contents of the 
Brahraanas to be discussed in the next chapter, mixed with the 
Mantras. Now it is easily conceivable that in the prayer-books 
intended for the use of the Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites them- 
selves too were discussed, for these priests had above all to perform 
the separate sacrificial acts, and the muttering of prayers and 
formulas in the closest connection with these acts formed only a 
small part of their duties. It can, therefore, hardly be doubted 
that the Sarnhitas of the Black Tajurveda are older than the 
Vdjasaneyi-Sarnhiid. Only later systematizers among the Yajur- 
veda-theologians probably felt the necessity of having a Sarnhita 
consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other Vedas, as well 
as a Brahmana separate from it.^ 

^ Ed. by A. Weber ( The White Tajurveda, Part I, The Vajamneyi-Sarnhitu 

with the Commentary of Mahidhara, Berlin-London, 1852). Translated into English by 
R. T. H. Griffith ( 7”/is Texts of the While Tajurveda], Benares, 1899. 

It is usually assumed that the name ‘ white’ Tajurveda means ‘clear, well- 
arranged’ Tajurveda, and that it indicates the clear distinction between sacrificial 
utterances and explanations of ritual in tlie same, while ‘black’ Tajurveda means 
‘ unarranged’ Tajurveda. This explanation, emanating from Indian coinmcnlators, 
seems very improbable to me. But already in Salap. Hr. XIV, 9, 4, 33 {cf. IV, 4, 5, 
19) the ‘white sacrificial utterances’ {Siiklarti yajutpsi) are acalled adityani, ‘revealed 
by the sun' ; and the Puranas, loo, relate that Yajnavalkya received new sacrificial 
utterances from the sun ( Vism-Purana, III, 5). I believe that the' ‘ white Yajui'veda’ 
owes its name to this connection with the sun. In contrast to this the older Yajurveda 
was then called the ‘black’ one. It is most improbable “that the Samhita of tlie 
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Significant, however, though the differences between the 
single Sarnhitas of the Tajurveda may have been for the priests 
and theologians of ancient India, yet for us they are quite in- 
essential ; and also as to time the various Sarrihitas of the Black 
and While Tajurveda are probably not very distant from each 
other. If, therefore, in the following lines I give a short des- 
cription of the contents of the Vajasneyi-Sarnhitd, then this is 
quite sufficient to give the reader an idea of the contents and 
character of the Sarnhitas of the Tajurveda in general. 

The Vajasneyi-Sarnhitd consists of 40 sections, of which, 
however, the last 15 (perhaps even the last 22) are of later date. 
The first 25 sections contain the prayers for the most important 
great sacrifices. The first two sections give the prayers for the 
New and Full Moon sacrifices (Darsapurnamasa) with the obla- 
tion to the Fathers (Pindapitryajha) belonging to them. In the 
third section follow the prayers for the daily fire-cult, the laying of 
the fire, and the fire-sacrifices which have to be offered every 
morning and evening (Agnihotra), and the Sacrifices of the Sea- 
sons (Caturmasya) which take place every four months. The 
prayers for the Soma-sacrifice in general, ^ including the animal- 
sacrifice belonging to it, ai'e to be found in sections IV to VIII. 
Among the Soma-sacrifices there are such as last one day, and such 
as last several days. To the one-day sacrifices belongs the Vaja- 
peya or ‘Drink of Strength’, a sacrifice offered originally probably 
only by warriors and kings, which was connected with a chariot- 
race, and at which, besides Soma, brandy (sura) also was offered, 
a drink otherwise prescribed according to brahmanical law.^ 
Intended exclusively for kings is the ‘King’s inauguration 


white Vajurveda is most closely related to the original form of the Veda of the Aclhvaryu,’’ 
as Pischel thinks, KG., 172. Cf. Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. Ixxxv IT., on the mutual 
I'elationsliip of the Sarnhitas of the Tajurveda. 

^ The sacrifices of the Ancient Indians fall into two great sub-divisions ; food 
sacrifices (in which principally milk, butter, cake, pulp and grain were offered) and Soma 
sacrifices ( whose chief component part is the soma-libations). The separate sacrifices 
may be classed under these two chief groups. The animal sacrifice is connected with 
sacrifices of the first division, as well as those of the second. In connection with every 
kind of sacrifice is the fire-cult, which is, to a certain extent, the preliminary of every 
kind of worship of the gods. 

According to the law books, the drinking of brandy is as great a sin as the 
murder of a llraliman. 
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sacrifice’ or Rajasuya, a sacrificial feast connected with many 
a popular usage ; a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, 
and all sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of 
Soma-sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X . Then in 
sections XI to XVIII follow the numerous prayers and sacrificial 
formulae for the Agnicayaua or the ‘Building of the Fire Altar’, 
a ceremony which extends over a whole year, and to which a 
deep mystical-symbolical meaning is ascribed in the Brahmanas. 
The fire-altar is named no other than ‘Agni’ and is looked upon 
throughout as identical with the fire-god. It is built of 10,800 
bricks, in the form of a large bird with outspread wings. In the 
lowest stratum of the altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are 
immured, and the bodies of the animals are thrown into the 
water out of which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and 
the fire-pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan 
and the separate bricks, many of which have special names and a 
symbolical significance of their own, is executed with much cere- 
moniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of spells 
and prayer-formulae. The following sections XIX to XXI give 
the prayers for the Sautramani celebration, a remarkable sacri- 
ficial ceremony at which again, instead of the drink of Soma, 
brandy is used and sacrificed to the Asvins, to the goddess 
Sarasvati and to Indra. The ceremony is reocommended for one 
who has drunk too much Soma or with whom the Soma docs not 
agree — and that may have been its original purpose — but also for 
a Brahman who desires success for himself, for a banished king 
who desires to regain his throne, for a warrior who desires victory, 
and for a Vaisya who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the 
prayers belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, 
who was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy- 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the Asvins and by 
Sarasvati.^ Finally, sections XXII to XXV, with which the 
old part of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd ends, contain the prayers for the 
great Horse-sacrifice (A^vamedha), which only a powerful king, 
a mighty conqueror or ‘world-ruler’, might offer. Old legends 
and epic poems tell of primeval kings, who performed this 


‘ CJ. above, p. 7t, 
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sacrifice, and it is looked upon as the highest glory of a ruler, if 
it can be said of him : “He offered the Horse-sacrifice.” The 
purpose of this great sacrifice is expressed very beautifully in the 
prayer [Vajasaneyi-Sarnhitd^ XXII, 22) 

“O Brahman! May in this kingdom the Brahmin be born who 
sliines through sacred knowledge 1 May the warrior who is 'a hero, a 
skilful shot, a good marksman, and a powerful chariot-fighter, be born 
here 1 Also the cow which yields good milk, the ox which draws well, the 
swift hoisc, the good housewife ! May to this sacrificer a hero-son be 
born who is victorious, a mighty chariot-fighter aitcl eloquent in the 
assembly 1 May Parjanya send us rain according to our desire 1 May 
our fruit-bearing plants ripen ! May happiness and prosperity fall to our 
share 1” 


That the last fifteen sections are of later origin is not to 
be doubted. Sections XXVI to XXXV are designated even by 
Indian tradition itself as Khilas, he., ‘appendices’, ‘supple- 
ments’. Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only appendices to 
the prayers of the preceding sections. Section XXX is shown 
to be an addition even through the fact that it contains no prayers, 
but only an enumeration of the people who are to be sacrificed 
at the Purusamedha or ‘Human sacrifice’ to the most diverse 
divine beings or to beings and powers for the moment elevated 
to divinity. No less than one hundred and eighty-four persons 
are to be slaughtered at this Purusamedha, there being offered, 
to give only a few examples, “to Priestly Dignity a Brahmin, to 
Royal Dignity a warrior, to the Maruts a Vaisya, to Asceticism 
a Sudra, to Darkness a thief, to Hell a murderer, to Evil a 

eunuch to Lust a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing 

a bard, to Singing an actor to Death a hunter to the 

Dice a gambler to Sleep a blind man, to Injustice a deaf 

man to Lustre a fire-lighter to Sacrifice a washer- 
woman, to Desire a female dyer to Yama a barren woman 

to the Joy of Festival a lute-player, to Cry a flute-player 

.........to Earth a cripple to Heaven a bald-headed man”, 

and so on. Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes 
of people should have been brought together and killed. We have 
to deal here probably only with a symbolical rite representing 
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a kind of ‘ human sacrifice’ by which even the great Horse- 
sacrifice was to be outdone, but which probably existed only as 
part of sacrificial mysticism and theory, and in reality hardly 
occurred.^ With this agrees also the fact that section XXXI 
contains a version of the Purusasukta, known to us from the 
Rgveda—i.e., of the hymn Rv. X, 90, in which the origin of the 
world through the sacrificing of the Purusa and the identification 
of the world with the Purusa are taught, Purusa, ‘ Man’, being 
conceived as the Highest Being, ^and that this section, which 
the Brahman is to recite at the Purusamedha, is also called an 
Upanisad, he., a secret doctrine. Section XXXII, too, is in 
form and contents nothing but an Upanisad. The Creator 
Prajapati is here identified with the Purusa and the Brahman. 
The first six verses of section XXXIV are similarly counted 
amongst the Upanisads, with the little Sivasamkalpa-Upanisad.^ 
The prayers of sections XXXII to XXXIV are to be employed at 
the so-called Sarvamedha or ‘All-sacrifice’. This is the 
highest sacrifice which exists at all, and which ends with the 
sacrificer’s presenting the whole of his possessions to the priests 
as sacrificial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 
to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a few 
funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the Rgveda. 
Sections XXXVI to XXXIX contain the prayers for the ceremony 
called Pravargya, at which a cauldron is made red-hot on the 
sacrificial fire, to represent symbolically the sun ; in this cauldron 
milk is then boiled and offered to the Asvins. The whole cele- 
bration is regarded as a great mystery. At the end of it the 
sacrificial utensils are so arranged that they represent a man : 


^ So also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 2nd Ed., pp. 362 f. and Keith, HOS., 
Vol. 18, pp. cxxxviii, who says : “There can be no doubt that the ritual is a mere 
priestly invention to fill up the apparent gap in the sacrificial system which provided no 
place for man.” Hillebrandt {RUualliUeratur, ‘Grundriss’ III, 2, pp. 153), however, 
considers the Purusamedha to be a real human sacrifice. There can be no doubt that 
human sacrifices occurred in ancient India, though not in the Brahmanical cult — only 
survivals of it can be traced in the rite of building the brick-altar for the fire, and in 
the Sunahsepa legend — just as cruel human sacrifices occurred even in modern times 
among certain sects. But this docs not prove that the Putu§amccllaa was such a sacrifice, 
° Vajasaneyi-SainhUa, 34, 1-6, is found as an Upanisad in the Oupnekhat of 
Duperron, and translated by Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, p. 837. See above 
pp. 16 f. 
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the milk-pols arc the head, oji whicli a tuft of sacred grass 
represents the hair ; two milking-pails represent the ears, two 
little gold leaves the eyes, two cups the heels, the flour sprinkled 
over the whole the marrow, a mixture of milk and honey the 
blood, and so on. I’he prayers and formulae naturally corres- 
[K)ik 1 A^dth the mysterious ceremouiesfl The XL and last section 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhild again contains and Upanisad, the very 
important Isd-Upanisad, occurring in all Upanisad-collections, lo 
which we shall have to refer in the chapter on the Upanksads. 

If it is already clear from the contents of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more by the fact 
that the prayers contained in the Sariihitas of the Black Tajurvek 
only correspond to those of the first half of the Vdjasanqi- 

Now as regards the prayers and sacrificial formulae them- 
selves, which form the principal contents of the Yajumda- 
Sanihitds, they consist partly ‘of verses (rc), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are called ‘Yajus’, and 
from which the Yajurveda takes its name. The* prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhythmical and here and there 
even rises to poetical flight.® The verse, s which occur are mostly 
found also in the Rgveda-Samhitd. The various readings, how- 
ever, which the Tajurveda often presents, are not indeed more 
ancient than the text found in the Rgveda, but they are mostly 
intentional alterations which were made in the verses, in order to 
bring them more into line with the sacrificial acts. Only rarely 
were whole hymns of the Rgveda included in the Tajumda- 
Saiphitas ; mostly they are only single verses, torn from their 
context, which just appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony 
or other, and were, therefore, included in the Veda of prayers. 
Therefore, these verses are of less interest to us. The charac- 

' for detail-s about all these sacrifices and fe,stivals s. Hillebraiidt, liiUiallUlmtm 
( ‘Grundriss’, III, 2), pp. 97-I6G ; H. Oldcnberg, Religion des Veda, 2i)d Ed., pp. 
437-474 ; E. Hardy, Die vedisch-brahmanische psriode der Religion des alien Indiana, hiiinstcr i. 
■ W., 1893, pp. 154 ff. and Keidi, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. ciii fF. 

“ Only the first 18 AdhySyas of the Vdjasaneyi-Smphita arc completely given, word 
for word, and explained in the ^atapatha-Srahmaiia of the While Yajurveda. 

" See Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. cxl If., and H . Oldenberg, Geschidile in 
altindiscken Prom (AGGW. N.F., Ed. 16, Berlin, 1917), pp, 2 ff. On the language of 
the Yiijiis. 



leristic element of the Tajurveda is the prose formulae and 
prayersd 

The simplest prayer that wc can imagine is the dedication 
of a sacrificial gift with the mere utterance of the name of the 
deity to which it is offered. Formulae of this kind are very 
numerous in the Yajuweda. “Thee for Agni”, “thee for 
Indra”, or “this for Agni”, or also “for Agni Flail !” “for 
Indra Hail !” etc. — with such words the gift is laid down or 
thrown into the sacred fire. A shorter and simpler song of praise 
to a god can hardly be imagined than the words with which every 
morning and every evening the firc-sacrificc consisting of milk 
(Agnihotra) is offered : “Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!” 
( In the evening), and “Surya is Light, Light is Siirya, Hail!” 
(in the morning). In equally brief words the purpose of a sacred 
act is often indicated, when, for instance, the sacrificial priest 
cuts off the branch with which the calves are driven from the 
cows, and says at the same time : “Thee for juice, thee for 
strength!” or the utensil which .served for a sacred act is briefly 
named and a wish attached to it, when, for instance, the piece 
of wood with which the sacrificial fire is to be kindled, is dedicated 
with the words ; “This, Agni, is thy igniter ; through it mayst 
Thou grow and thrive. May we also grow and thrive!” If one 
apprehends evil or bad magic from an object used at the sacrifice, 
a short spell serves to avert it. The halter with which the sacri- 
ficial animal is bound to the stake, Is addressed thus : “Become 
no snake, become no viper !” The razor with which the sacri- 
ficer, when he is consecrated for the sacrifice, has his beard shaved, 
is thus addressed by the priest ; “O Knife, do not injure him!” 
At the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the 
ground and prays ; “Mother Earth, mayest Thou not injure 
me, nor I Thee 

The deities arc not always invoked or praised in these 
sacrifice-formulae, but in the most divei'se ways sacrificial utensils 
and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to deities . Thu,s, 

f 

' We also lake no account here of the Brahmana-like theological explanations which 
qe Samhitas of the Bkc/c Tajurveda contain besides the prayers and formulae. What 
is said in the following chapter about the Brahmanas i-s applicable to these too. 

“ Vdj. IV, 1, VI, 12. 11, 14. 1, 1, III, 9. X, 23. 



for example, Lhc priest binds with a rope the sacrilicerb wife 
who takes part in the sacrifice, saying : “A girdle thou art for 
Aditi.” At the consecration for the Soma-sacrifice the sacrificer 
binds himself with a girdle of hemp and rccd-grass with the 
words : “Thou art the strength of the Ahgiras,^ soft as wool ; 
lend me strength !” Then he makes a knot in his under-garment 
and says : “The knot of the Soma art thou.” Hereupon he 
enwraps his head in his turban (or in his upper garment) mutter- 
ing : “Thou art Visnu’s protection, the protection of the 
sacrificer.” To the horn of a black antelope, which he wraps up 
in the hem of his garment he says : “Thou art Indra’s womb.’’ 
The priest takes the sacrificial food from the car with the words ; 
“Thou art the body of Agni, thee for Visnu. Thou art the body 
of the Soma, thee for Visnu.” When the priest takes any sacri- 
ficial utensil into his hand, he does it with the oft-recurring 
formula : “At the god Savitar’s instigation I take thee with 
the arms of the Asvins, with the hands of Pusan.”® 

The sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with the fire-drilP ; and the producing of the fire is already 
in the Rgveda compared with the process of procreation, the lower 
small board being regarded as the mother, and the upper friction- 
stick as the father of the child Agni (the fire).^ Thus are ex- 
plained the formulae with which the fire-twirling is performed af 
the Soma-sacrifice, in which the two friction-sticks are addressed 
as the pair of lovers, Pururavas and Urvasi,^ already known to us, 
who bring forth Ayu. The priest takes the lower friction-stick 
with the words : “Thou art the birth-place of Agni”, lays 
two blades of sacred grass upon it, and says : “You are the 


' The ancient fire and magic-priests, conceived as semi-divine beings. 

’ Vaj., I, 30. IV, 10. V. 1. VI, 30. 

“ This consists of the two ‘ Aianis’ or friction-sticks, of which the one is a 
small board, the other a pointed stick which is turned round in the small board until 
a, flame results. This is the fire-producing implement still used at the present day by 
many primitive peoples, e.g, the Eskimos, — doubtless one of the most primitive utensils 
of mankind. 

^ The Malayas of Indonesia still to-day call the small wooden board in which the 
fire-drill is turned, ‘ mother’ or ‘ woman’, while the twh'ling-stick itself is called 
* man’, Tlie ancient Arabs, too, had two sticlrs for producing fire by friction, one of 
which rvas conceived as female, and the other as male. 

° See above, pp. 90 f. 



two testicles.” Then he lays the small board down with the 
words : “Thou art Urvasi”, touches the frying pan with the 
twirling-stick, saying ; “Thou art Ayu”, and with the words ; 
“Thou art Pururavas” places the twirling-stick into the lower 
friction-stick. Thereupon he twirls with the formula : “I 
twirl thee with the Gayatri metre, I twirl thee with the Tristubh 
metre, I twirl thee with the Jagati metre. 

Formula-like turns of this kind, which often convey little 
or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajurveda. Com- 
paratively rarely do we come across long prose prayers, in which 
the sacrificer expresses his desires to the deity in simple words, 
as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, which was spoken at the 
Horse-sacrifice. More frequent are the formula-like prayers, 
which, however, still convey a reasonable meaning, as the 
following : 

“Thou, Agni, art (he protector of bodies ; protect my body ! Thou 
Agni, art the giver of life ; give me life ! Thou, Agni, art the giver of 
strength, give me strength! Thou, Agni, make complete that which is 
incomplete in my body.” (Faj., Ill, 17.) 

“May life prosper through the sacrifice ! May breath prosper through 
the sacrifice ! May the eye prosper through the sacrifice ! May the ear 
prosper through the sacrifice ! May the back prosper through the sacrifice ! 
May the sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice !” IXj 21.) 

But still more frequently we find endless formulae, the 
meaning of which is very doubtful, for example : 

“Agni has gained breath with the mono-syllable ; may I gain it ! The 
Alvins have gained the two-fooled people with the two-syllabic, may I gain 
them ! Visnu has gained the three worlds with the three-syllabic, may I 
gain them ! Soma has gained the four-footed cattle with the four-syllabic; 
may I gain them ! Pusan has gained the five regions of the world with the 
five-syllabic ; may I gain them ! Savitar has gained the six seasons with the 
six-syllabic ; may I gain them ! The Martus have gained the seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabic ; may I gain them ! Brhaspati has gained 

the Gayatri with the eight-syllabic ; may I gain it ! Aditi has gained 

the sixteen-fold Stoma with the sixteen-syllabic; may I gain it! Prajapati 
has gained the seventeen-fold Stoma with the seventeen-syllable ; may I, 
gain it !” (Fq;-., IX, 31-34.) 


" Vaj., V. 2. Satapatha-Br. Ill, 4, 1, 20 flF. Cf. Satapalhn Rr., VIII, 5, 2, 1 ; Weber, 
Ind, Stud., 8, 1863, pp. 8 ff,, 28 fF., and above, pp. 53 f. 
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However, one of the chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacrifice-formulae often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless conglomerations of words, is the identification and 
combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
each other, so very popular in the Tajiirveda. For instance, a 
cooking-pot is placed on the fire with the words : 

“'Fhou art the sky, thou art the earth, thou art the cauldron of 
Matarisvan (Fa;., 1,2.) 

Or the cow with which the Soma is bought, is addressed 
by the priest in the words ; 

“Thou art thought, thou art mind, thou art intelligence, thou art the 
priestly fee, thou art suitable for mastery, thou art suitable for the sacrifices 
thou art the double-headed Aditi.” {Vaj,, IV. 19.) 

To the fire which is carried about in the pan at the build- 
ing of the fire-altar the following prayer is addressed : 

“Thou art the heautiful-wingcd bird, the .song of praise Trlvi’t Is thy 
head, the Gayatra melody thine eye, the two melodies Brhat and Ratlian- 
tara are thy wings, the song of praise is thy soul, the metres are thy limbs, 
the Yajus-formulae thy name, the Vamadevya-Melody thy Ijody, the 
Yajnayajhtya-melody thy tail, the firc-hcarths are thy hoofs ; thou art the 
beautiful-winged bird, go to heaven, fly to the light!” {Vaj. XII, 4.) 

Then the priest takes three steps with the fire-pan, and 
says ; 


“Thou art the rival-slaying stride of Visnu ; mount the Gayatrl metre, 
stride along' the earth ! Thou art the foe-slaying stride of Visnu, mount 
the Tristubh metre, stride along the air I Thou art the hater-slaying stride 
of Visnu ; mount the Jagati Metre, stride along the sky ! Thou art the 
hostile-slaying stride of Visnu ; mount the Anustubh metre, stride along 
the regions of the world !” {Vaj., XII, .fi.) 

With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Schroeder says ; ‘‘We may indeed often doubt whether these 


' Matarilvan is here the wind-god, hence ‘ Ihe cauldron of M’, meaning 
‘ atmosphere’. 
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are Lhe productions of intelligent people, and in this connection 
it is very interesting to obsei-ve that these bare and monotonous 
variations of one and the same idea are particularly characteristic 
of the writings of persons in the stage of imbecilily.” He then 
gives a few examples of notes written down by insane persons 
which have been preserved by psychiaters, and these do indeed 
show a striking similarity with many of the prayers of the 
Tajurveda} We must not forget that here we are not dealing 
\vith very ancient popular spells, as we find them in the Aiharva- 
veda and in some cases even still in the Tnjurveda, but with the 
fabrications of priests who had to furnish the countless sacrificial 
rites subtilised by themselves with equally countless spells and 
formulae. 

Some pi’ayer-formulae of the Tajurveda are indeed nothing 
but magic spells in prose. Even exorcisms and curses, quite 
similar to those with which we have become acquainted in the 
Atharvaveda^ confront us also among the prayers of the Tajurveda. 
For there exist also sacrificial acts by which one can injure an 
enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the car on which 
the sacrificial utensils are kept : “A yoke thou art, injure the 
injurer, injure him who injures us, injure him whom we injure.” 
[Vaj.,l,Q.Y 

The following examples of such sacrificial prayers are given 
by L. von Schroeder,® from the Maitrayam-Sanihitd : 

“Him who is hostile to us, and him who hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wishes to injure us, all those shalt thou grind to dust !” 

“O Agni, rvith thy heat, glow out against him who hates us and 
whom we hate ! O Agni, with thy flame, burn against him who hates us 
and whom we hate! O Agni, with thy ray, radiate against him who hates 
us and whom we hate. O Agni, with thy powerful strength, seize him who 
hates us and whom we hate I” 

“Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals!” 


' L, V. Schroeder, ILC., pp. 113. f. 

“ At the same time an example of the play of words, which is very popular in Lhc 
Yajus-formulae. The text reads : rfftwr asi, dhSfva dhunanlam, dhwua tain yo’sman dhunati, 
tani dhurm yaift dhSrvamati. 

» ILO., p. 122. 
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Just as these exorcism-formulae have a primitive and 
popular air, so we find among the riddles, which have come down 
to us in the Tajurveda, besides genuinely theological riddles 
which well deserve the technical name ‘Brahmodya’, as they 
presuppose an acquaintance with Brahman or sacred knowledge, 
also a few old popular riddlesd We have already become 
acquainted with this certainly very ancient literary type in the 
Rgveda and in the Atharvaveda. In the Tajurveda we also learn 
of the occasions at which the riddle-games were customary, 
indeed, even formed a part of the cult. Thus we find in the 
Vdjasaneyi-Sarnhitd in section XXIII,^ a number of riddles with 
which the priests amused themselves at the renowned ancient 
Horse-sacrifice. A few of these remind us of our juvenile riddles, 
while others refer to the sacrificial mysticism of the Brahmanas 
and the philosophy of the Upanisads. As examples, the riddles of 
Vdj. XXIII, 45-48, 51, may be quoted : 

The Hotar ; “Who wanders lonely on his way ? 

Who is constantly born anew ? 

What is the remedy for cold ? 

What is the great corn-vessel called ?” 

The Adhvaryu ; “The sun wanders lonely on its way, 

The moon is constantly born anew, 

Fire is the remedy for cold, 

The earth is the great corn-vessel.” 

The Adhvaryu ; “What is the sun-like light ? 

What is the ocean-like flood ? 

And what is greater than the earth ? 

What is that of which no measure is known ?” 

The Hotar : “Brahman® is the sun-like light, 

The sky is the ocean-like flood. 

And greater than the earth is God Indra, 

But it is the cow, of which no measure is known.” 

* On the Brahrnodyas s. Ludwig, Der Rigveda. Koegel, III, 390 ff. Rud Koegel, 
Geschichte_ der deutseken Litteratur, I, 1, 1894, pp. 5, 64 ff. includes the Brahrnodyas, 
with which he compares the Old Germanic riddle poetry, in the poetic heritage of 
the Indo-European period. 

’ Similarly also in Taittiriya-Sarnhita, VII, 4, 18. 

“ This ambiguous woid here probably means ‘the priesthood’, peihaps ‘the sacred 
knowledge’. 
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The IJdgaLai- : “Into what things has the Purusa penetrated ? 

And what things are contained in the Purusa ? 

This riddle, Brahman, I give thee to solve ; 

What answer hast thou now to make ?” 

The BrahmEui : “The five, it is, into whicli the Purusa has penetrated. 

And these are they which are contained in the 

Purusa.^ 

That is the answer I have thought out for thee ; 

In the magic strength of knowledge thou art 

not above me.” 

These riddle games form an equally important part of the 
worship of the gods as the prayers and sacrificial formulae. 
However, the term ‘ worship ’ of the gods expresses but inade- 
quately the purpose of the prayers and formulae, indeed, of the 
sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial ceremonies, 
as also the Yajus formulae do not aim at ‘worshipping’ the 
gods, but at influencing them, at compelling them to fulfil the 
wishes of the sacrificer. The gods too, love panem et 
circenses, they, too, wish to be not only fed, but entertained 
as well: the Vedic texts very frequently assure us that the gods 
take a particular pleasure in the mysterious, the enigmatic, the 
barely hinted-at.^ 

In the Tajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later periods, 
and which consists of enumerating as many names and epithets 
as possible pertaining to a certain god and of worshipping him 
under all these names, in order to obtain something from him. 
Thus, in the later literature we find texts which enumerate a 
thousand names of Visnu or a thousand names of Siva, the recital 
of which is regarded as a particularly effective and meritorious 
work of devotion. The first beginnings of this kind of prayers 
we find in the Satarudriya, the enumeration of the hundred 

^ Purusa means ‘ human being’, ‘ pereon’ and also ‘spirit’, ‘ universal spirit’, 
‘The five’ are the five senses, which are contained in the Purusa, i.e.,, in the 
‘human being’ and are permeated by the Purusa, i.e., the ‘universal spirit’ . 

” “The gods love that which is hinted at, the mysterious”, is a sentence often 
recurring in the Brahmanas, e.g.., Salapaltia-Bt ahmam, VI, 1, 1, 2 ; 11 ; 2, 3 ; 7, 1, 23, VII, 
4, 1, 10, etc. Bihadaraiiyaka-Upanisad, IV, 2, 2. “The gods love that which is hinted at 
darkly, and hale that which is uttered directly.” 


21— O.P. 156 
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names of the god Rudra, in Section XVI of the Vdjasaneji- 
Samhiid and in the Taitlinya-Sarnliita, IV, 5. 

Finally, there is yet another kind of ‘ prayers ’, as we 
cannot help calling them, with which we meet already in the 
Tajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mischief 
was done. They are single syllables or words, which convey no 
meaning at all, or whose meaning has been lost, which are pro- 
nounced in the most solemn manner at certain places in the act 
of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely sacred. There is, 
first of all, the sacrificial cry svdhd, which we usually translate by 
‘ hail with which every gift for the gods is thrown into the 
fire, while the cry svadhd is employed in the case of sacrificial 
gifts to the fathers. Other quite unintelligible ejaculations of 
the kind are vasat, vet, vai, but above all the most sacred .syllable 
om. This .syllable, originally nothing but an expression of 
assent,^ was regarded by the Indians for thousands of years, and 
still to the present day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full 
of mystical significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with 
Brahman, the world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as 
the highest subject of meditation. The Katha-Upanisad (II, 16) 
says of it:' “This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Highest; for he who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” To this syllable 
‘ nm ' arc added the three ‘ great words ’, namely, hhm\ 
bhiwah, svar (explained by the Indians as ‘ earth, air, sky ’, 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old texf.^ 
“ This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Right; for without 
these there is no sacrifice.” 

Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of more 
recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables and words 
has become prevalent to such an extent that v\^e frequently find 
nothing lor pages, but inarticulated sounds such as uin, dm, hrim, 

^ According' to Aitareya-BrdkmaJia,Vlly 18, om means, in the language used for 
the gods, that which is expressed among human beings by tathd^ ‘so be it’, ‘yes’. 
In tjie same way Chdndo^ya-Upanisad I, 1, 8 : “This syllabic om expresses assent, for 
when a person agrees to something, he says ; ‘om’ ! It is probably purely a coincidence 
that the syllable om partly agrees witli the Hebrew ‘amen’ in meaning as well as in 
sound. 

“ Maitrdjani-SaiTi/iitd, I, 8, 5, 
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urn, em, krom, phal, ah, and so on. IL is significanL loo, that 
the word mantra, which originally designated the verses and 
prayers (rc and yajus) of the Vedic Sarnhitas, later on had only 
die meaning of hnagic formula’. Already in the Tajtirveda 
we can trace quite clearly the transition from prayer to magic 
formula — the two had, in fact, never been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, uncdifying the Tajurveda- 
Samhitds are if ive want to read them as literai'y works, so su- 
premely important, indeed, interesting are they for the student of 
religion, who studies them as sources not only for the Indian, 
but also for the general science of religion. Whoever wishes to 
investigate the origin, the development, and the significance of 
prayer in the history of religion — and this is one of the most 
interesting chapters of the history of religion —should in no case 
neglect to become acquainted with the prayers of tlic Tajurveda. 

For the understanding of the whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these Sarnhitas 
arc indispensable. Without the Tajurveda we cannot understand 
the Brahmanas, and without these we cannot understand the 
Upanisads, 

The Brahmanas.^ 

Of the Bralimanas, the second great class of works belong- 
ing to the Veda, Max Muller once said: “ However interesting 
the Brahmanas may be to students of Indian literature, they are 
of small interest to the general reader. The greater portion of 
them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theological twaddle. 
No person who is not acquainted beforehand with the place which 
the Brahmanas fill in the history of the Indian mind, could read 
more than ten pages without being disgusted.”" 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of the Tajur- 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, but indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religious and philo- 

' Cf, L. von Schi'ocder, I. L. C., pp. 127-167, 179-190. Sylvain I.tvi, La docli'me 
All saaijice dans les Brahmanas Bibliotheque de I'ecole dss haiites etudes), Paris, 1898. 
H. Oldcnberg, Vorwissenschaftlichc Wissenschaft, die WeHanschmmnq der Brahmana- 
Texte, Gottingen, 1919, cndeavoui-s to do justice to the thoughts contained in the 
Brahmanas. What Oldcnbeig calls ‘ pre-scientific Imowledge ’, should, hosvever, be 
more correctly called * priestly p.scudo-sciencc’. For the piose of the Brahmanas, see 
Oklenbeig, Geschichte der allindischen Frosa, pp. 13 ft'., 20 ft. 

Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I. 
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sophical literature of the Indians and highly interesting for the 
general science of religion. The Brahmanas are as invaluable 
authorities to the student of religion, for the history of sacrifice 
and of priesthood, as the Sarnhitas of the Tajurveda arc for the 
history of prayer. 

The word Brahmana^ (neut.) means first a single ‘ ex- 
planation or utterance of a learned priest, of a doctor of the science 
of sacrifice, upon any point of the ritual.’ Used collectively, the 
word means, secondly a collection of such utterances and discus- 
sions of the priests upon the science of sacrifice. For although 
the Brahmanas fortunately contain much that has only a distant 
reference to the sacrificial cult, for instance, cosmogonic myths, 
ancient legends and narratives, yet the sacrifice is the one and 
only theme from which all the discussions start, on which every- 
thing hinges. For the Brahmanas deal consecutively with the 
great sacrifices, with which we have become acquainted above in 
the contents of the Vdjasamyi-Samhita,^ and give instructions on 
the separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each other and 
to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and partly quoted 
in abbreviated form.® To these are added symbolical interpreta- 
tions and speculative reasons for the ceremonies and their connec- 
tion with the prayer formulae. Where, as is often the case, the 
views of the learned men differ on certain points of ritual, the one 
view is defended and the other rejected. Also there is sometimes 
talk of differences of the ceremonies in different districts, also of 
modifications of certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances. 
The mention, of what exactly constitutes the priests’ payment, 
the daksina, at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the 
same w^ay it is explained to the sacrificer what advantages, whether 
in this life or in the life beyond, he can gain by means of the 

' In several places in the Satapalha-Brahmaiia, the word handhu, connection, (neut.) 
in the .sense of ‘ sacred speech, prayer, saci'ed knowledge’, or from brahman (masc.) 
‘priest’ in general or ‘Brahman priest’, or also from brahmana (masc.) ‘the Brahman, 
the member of the priestly caste, the theologian’. 

= Pp. 172-76. 

” In several places in the Salapatha-Brahmam, the word bandhu, ‘ connection, 
relationship’, i.e., ‘ explanation of the deeper connection, the actual significance’, occurs, 
whereas in later passages the word brahmana is u.scd in the same sense. Cf. Weber, 
HIL., p. 11 ; Ind. Sind., 5, 60 ; 9, S.")! ; Oldenberg, Vorwissen.vhaftl, Wissemchaft, p. 4. 
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various sacrificial riles. Jn short, if the use of the word ‘ science ’ 
may be permitted with reference to theological knowledge then we 
can best designate the Brahmanas as texts which deal with the 
‘ science of sacrifice 

Very many such texts must have existed. Of this we are 
assured by the Indians themselves and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmanas, which we find in our 
texts. However, the number of even those Brahmaaras which are 
still preserved is by no means small, and moreover, all of them 
should be classed among the more extensive works of Indian 
literature. According to the four Vedic Samhila.s, with which 
we have become acquainted, the four Vedas, as wc know, were 
distinguished, and to each of the latter several Brahmanas usually 
belong, which issued from various schools (sakhas). We have 
seen that the Saiphitas of the Black Tajurveda already contained, 
besides the mantras or prayers, also declarations of opinions and 
discussions on the purpo.se and meaning of the sacrifice. In these 
Brahmana-likc parts of the Tajurveda-Samhiias we shall sec the 
beginning of the Brahmana-literaturc. It was these very direc- 
tions for the performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the 
discussions on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Sarnhitas 
of the Black Tajurveda were dmectly connected with the Mantras 
themselves, it was just these which one Vedic school after another 
made the subject of the individual works. Soon it was regarded 
as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a Brahmana. This 
explains on the one hand the large number of Brahmanas, and on 
the other hand, the circumstance that some works were designated 
as Brahmanas, which deserve this name neither for their contents 
nor for their extent, and which belong to the latest productions 
of Vedic literature. Of this type are many so-called ‘ Brahmanas ’ 
of the Sdmaveda, which are nothing but Vedangas,^ also the 
Gopalha-Brdhmana of the Atharvaveda. The latter is one of the 
latest works of the whole of V edic literature. There was obviously 
no Brahmana at all belonging to the Atharvaveda in early times. 
It was not until a later period, when a Veda without a Br<lhmana 


' See Chapter on the Vediingas. 
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could not be imagined, that an attempt was made to fill this gap.^ 

The most important of the old Brahmanas may here be 
enumerated. 

To the Rgveda belongs the Aitareya-Brdhmaria. It consists 
of forty Adhyayas or ‘ lessons which arc divided into eight 
Pancakas or ‘ fiflh.s Tradition names Mahidasa Aitareya as 
the author of the work. In reality he was probably only the 
compiler or editor of it. This Brahmana deals chiefly with the 
Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a king (Rajasuya). 
It is supposed that the last ten sections are of later origin. 

In the closest relationship with this Brahmana is the 
Kausltaki or Sdfikhdyana-Brdhmana^ also belonging to the Rgveda, 
and consisting of thirty Adhyayas or ‘ lessons ’. The first six 
Adhyayas deal with the food-sacrifice {fire-laying, fire-sacrifice, 
new and full moon sacrifices and the sacrifices of the seasons), 
while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal with the Soma-sacrifice fairly 
agreeing with the Aitareya-BrdhmanaA The KausUaki- Brahmana 
is later than the Aitareya-Brdhmana. However, while the latter 
is not the work of one hand and of one period, the Kausltaki- 
Brdhmana is a uniform work. 


'■ For detailed treatment of the Gopatha-BrSimiana see M. Bloomfield, The Alharva- 
veda (‘Grundriss’, II. I.B,), pp. 101-124. The Gopalha-Brahmana has been edited by D. 
Gaastra, Leyden, 1919, Whilst Bloomfield considers the Gopatha-Brahmana later than 
the Vaildnasutra (Der Alharvaveda, 101 ff. GGA. 1912, No. 1), Caland (WZKM., 18, 
1904, 191 ff.) and Keith (JRAS., 1910, 934 ff.) consider it earlier, 

“ Edited and translated into English by Bartin Haug, Bombay, 1863, A much 
better edition with extracts from Sayaija’s commentary by Th, Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879_ 
Edited with Sayana’s commentary in AnSS. No. 32. Translated into Engli.sh by A. B. 
Keith, HOS, Vol. 25, 1920, According to Keith (Zoc. cit., pp. 44 ff.) the Aitareya-Brakmva 
is jirobably older than the Brahmana parts of the Tailtiriya-Sanihita, and certainly older 
than the Jaiminiya and Satapalha-Brahmana. On the language of the Aitareya-B) ahmam 
see Liebich, Banini, pp. 23 IT. On Mahidflsa Aitareya see Keith, Aitareya Atanyaka> 
Introd., pp. 16 f, 

“ The JiausUaki-Brakinaiia is edited by B. Lindner, Jena, 1887, also in AnSS. 
No. 65, translated into English by A, B. Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, 1920 ; Chapter X translated 
into German by R, Ldbbecke, Geier das Verhdltnis van Brahmanas md irautasfiirtn, 
Leipzig, 1908. Apastamba mentions the Kausitakins, but his quotations from a 
‘Bahvrea-Brahmana’, that is ‘a Brahmana of tlic Rgvedins’ do not occur either in the 
Aitareya or in the Kamitaki-Brahmaipi ; they must, therefore, refer to another 
Brahmana which has not come down to us (Keith, laa. cit., p. 48). For critical and c.xc- 
getical notes on Ailareya-Brahmcina and Katistlaki-Bi nhmana sec W. Caland, ZDMG., 72i 
1918, 23 ff. 
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To the Sdmaveda belongs the Tdndya-Mahd-Brdhmam,^ 
also called Paficavima, i.e., ‘ Brahmana consisting of twenty- 
five books h This is one of the oldest Brahmanas and contains 
some important old legends. Of special interest are the Vratya- 
stomas, and the description of sacrificial ceremonies by means of 
which the Vratyas were received into the community of the 
Brahmans. The Sadvimm-Brahmana, i.e., ‘ the twenty-sixth 

Brahmana V is only a completion of the Tandya which consists of 
twenty- five books. The last part of the Sadvimsa is the so-called 
‘ Adbhuta-Brahmana- a Vedanga-text on miracles and omens. ^ 
The Jaiminiy a- Brahmana of the Sdmaveda is even older than the 
Tdndya-Mahd-Brdhmana. This work is of special interest for the 
history both of religion and legend, but unfortunately the manu- 
script material is so fragmentary that it cannot be edited. 
Hitherto only portions of it have been made known.® 

The Taittiriy a- Brahmana of the Black Tajurveda is nothing 
but' a continuation of the Taittiriya-Sanihitd,^ for the Brahmanas 
were already included in the Samhitas of the Black Tajurveda. 
The TaiUiriya-Brdhmana, therefore, contains only later additions 
to the Samhita. We find here only a description of the Purusa- 

' Edited in nibl. In<!,, 1870-1874. An analysis of it has been given by E. W. 
Hopkins, Gods and Saints of the Great Brahmatia. (‘ Transactions of the Connecticut 
/tcademy of Arts and Sciences’, Vol. 15, 1909, pp. 20-69). Critical notes on it by 
Caland, ZDMG., 72, 1918, 19 ff. 

^ Sec above p, 134, and Weber, Hit.., pp. 67 f. 

“ Edited by H. F. Eelsingh, Leyden, 1908, and the first Prapiithaka by Kurt 
Klemin, ■with extracts from Sayana's commentary, and a German translation (Gtitersloh, 
1894). Liebich {Indogormanische Forschungen, Anzeiger, 1895, pp. 30 f.) has shown that 
the language of the Sadvimsa is pre-paninean. 

■' Edited and translated into German by A. Weber, vedische Texle iiber Omina 
uml fortenta, ABA., 1858. 

’’ A selection from the Jaiminiya-Brdhmana, texts with German translations, has 
been edited by W. Caland {Verhandeligei der kon. Akad. van Welenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Lett. Dcel I, N.R.D., XIX, No. 4) 1919. Legends from the Jaiminiya-Brdhniatja 
have been made known before by A. C. Burnell and W. D. Whitney, Ind. Ant., 13, 1884, 
IG IT., 21 ff. and by H. Ocrtel in JAOS., Vols. 14. 15, 18, 19, 23, 26, 28, in OC., 
XI, Paris 1897, I, 225 flf. and in Transactions of the Connetiicut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. 15, 1909. See also Caland, WZKM., 28, 1914, 61 ff. and Over en uit het Jaiminiya- 
Brdhmana (‘ Vcrslagcn en Mededcclingen der kon. Akademie tran Wetensch.’, Aid. Lett., 
5, 1) Amsterdam, 1914. The Satyayana-Brahmana of the Sdmaveda is only known by 
quotations ( especially in Sayana’s Rgvedabhasya ), see H. Oertel, JAOS., 18, 1897. 
pp. 15 fF. 

° Editions in Bibl, Ind,, 1855-1890, and AnSS. No. 37. For the contents of the 
Taitlirlya-Brdhmatfa, sec Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. Ixxvi IT. 
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meclha, Llie symbolical ‘ human sacrifice and the fact that the 
sacrifice is missing in the Samhita is one of the many proofs that 
it is only a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the White Tajiirveda belongs the Satapalha-Brdhraam, 
‘the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths so called because it 
consists of one hundreds Adhyayas or ‘ lessons This is the 
best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on account of 
its contents the most important of all the Brahmanas.^ As in the 
case of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd, there are two recensions of this 
Brrdrmana, that of the Kanvas and that of the Madhyandinas. 
In the latter the hundred Adhyayas are distributed among 14 books 
(Kandas). The first nine books are simply a continuous com- 
mentary on the first eighteen sections of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd. 
They are decidedly older than the last five books. Probably also 
Books I to V are more closely connected. In them Yajnavalkya, 
who at the end of Book XIV is called the author of the whole 
Satapatha-Brdhmana, is often mentioned as the teacher whose 
authority is conclusive. On the other hand, in Books VI to IX, 
which deal with the fire-altar building (Agnicayana), Yajnavalkya 
is not mentioned at all. Instead of him another teacher, 
Sandilya, is quoted as an authority; and the same Sanclilya is also 
regarded as the proclaimer of the Agnirahasya, i.e., of the ‘ fire- 
altar mystery ’, which forms the contents of Book X. Books XI 
to XIV, besides appendices to the preceding books, also contain a 
few interesting sections on subjects which are otherwise not dealt 
with in the Brahmanas, thus upon the Upanayana, the initiation 
of a pupil or the taking of the pupil to the teacher who is to instruct 

' See above, pp. 152 f. 

‘ The text was published by A. Weber {The White Tnjurueda, Part II. The Cata- 
patha-Bi dhmana, Berlin and London, 1855). There is an excellent English translation 
with important introductions and notes, by Julius Eggeling in five volumes. ( SEE., 
Vols. 12, 2G, 41, 43 and 44). The Satapalha-Brahmaifa is generally considered as one of 
the latest Brahmanas ; see Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. cii f. According to P. Oltramare 
IJ histoire des idees thiosophiques dans I'Inde, I, p. 96, many passages in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana show the trace of the influence of the doctrines of the Upanisacis. Wackernagel 
Altind. Grammalik I, p. xxx declares that as to language,' the Satapatha-Brahmana and 
the Ailateya-Brahmana too is ‘comparatively modern’, whilst he considers the Palicamnisa- 
Brahmana and the Taittiriya-Brahmaria as the most anrient Brahmanas. (For the opposite 
view, sec Keith, HOS., \'ol. 25, pp. 46 f.). Oldcnbcrg, ^nr GeschUhte del allindiscim 
Piosa, pp. 20 ff., gives the examples illnsLratmg the ‘ carliei’ Biahmana period from the 
Taininya-Samhitd. and those for the ‘ later’ period from the Satapatha-Brahmana 
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him in the sacred texts (XI, 5, 4), upon the daily Veda study 
(svadhyaya)/ which is looked upon as a sacrifice to the god 
Brahman (XI, 5, 6-8), and upon the death-ceremonies and the 
raising of a burial mound (XITI, 8). The Horse— sacrifice 
(Asvamedha), the ‘ human sacrifice ’ (Purusamedha) and the 
‘ sacrifice of all ’ (Sarvamedha) are dealt with in Book XIII, 
and the Pravargya ceremony in Book XIV. At the close of this 
extensive work is the old and important Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 
with which we shall become acquainted in the next chapter. 

The difference between the Brahmanas which belong to 
the separate Vedas lies chiefly in the fact that the Brahmanas of 
the Rgveda, in the presentation of the ritual, emphasize that 
which is of importance to the Hotar-pricst, who has to recite the 
verses and hymns of the Rgveda, while the Brahmanas of the 
Sdmaveda are chiefly coiacerned with the duties of the Udgatar, 
and those of the Tajurveda with the sacrificial acts to be performed 
by the Adhvaryu. In the essentials of their contents the 
Brahmanas all agree fairly well with one another. In the main 
the same subjects are always dealt with; and all these works bear 
the same stamp. This is the more noticeable, as we are compelled 
to assume a period of several centuries for the origin and propaga- 
tion of this literature. If we could believe the tradition which, 
in the so-called Vainsa^ or ‘ Genealogies ’, specifies genealogical 
trees of teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a 
thousand years would suffice to locate all the generations of 
teachers whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have 
indeed the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory 

^ The ‘ learning ’ or reciting of the Veda by the Indians as a religious duty has 
an exact parallel in the Thoia-reading or ‘learning’ of the Jews, 

“ Connected with the Sdmaoeda, there is a special so-called “ Brahmana die 
Vamsa-Brahmana (edited and explained by A. Weber, hid. Stud., 4, 37 1 ff.) which 
contains only a list of 53 teachers, the last of whom, Kasyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agni. There are four different Vamsas in 
the Satapatha'BrdhmMia. The one given at the conclusion of the work begins with the 
words: “ We have this from the son of BharadvajT, the son of Bharadviiji from, the son of 
Vatsimandavl,” etc. Then follow 40 teachers, all only mentioned by their materml 
names. Only as the 45th in the list does Yajfiavalkya appear. Uddalaka, who is known 
to us from the Upanisads, being mentioned as his teacher. The last (55th) human 
teacher is Kasyapa Naidhruvi, to whom the Brahmana is said to have been revealed by 
Vac (the goddess of speech). She is said to have received it from Anibhyiji (tbe voice of 
thunder) and tlie latter from Aditya (the sun). 
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to some deity or other — Brahman, Prajapali or the Sun— but they 
also contain so many names which have certainly the appearance 
of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult to look upon 
them as pure fiction. However, even quite apart from these lists 
of teachers, there still remain the numerous names of teachers 
who in the Brahmanas themselves, are quoted as authorities, 
and the fact remains that the collectors and compilers of the 
Brahmanas shift the beginning of the science of sacrifice as laid 
down in them, back to a far-distant past. This sacrifice-science 
itself, however, requires centuries for its development. 

If we ask in ^vhich period we are to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahmana literature, there can be as 
little question of any definite dates as there is in determining the 
period of the Sainhitas. The only certainty is, that the Sainhita 
of the Rgoeda was already concluded and that the hymn-poetry 
already belonged to a far-distant past, when prayers and sacrifices 
were first made the subject of a special ‘ science It is pro- 
bably certain, too, that the great majority of magic incantations, 
spells and formulae of the Atharvaveda and of the Tajurveda, as 
well as the melodies of the Sdmaveda, are much older than the 
speculations of the Brahmanas. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the final cnmpilalion of the Samhilas of the Aihaivaocda and 
of the liturgical Sanihilas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmana literature, so that the latest portions 
of these Sainhitas might be of the same date as the earliest portions 
of the Briihinanas. At least the geographical and cultural condi- 
tions indicate this, as they arc represented to us on the one hand 
in the Sainhitas of the Atharvaveda and Tajuiveda, and on the 
other liand in the Brahmanas, in comparison with those of the 
Rgveda. We have seen how, in (he period of the Athawaveda- 
SaniJ/itd., the Aryan tribes of the Indus land, the home of the 
Rgveda, had already spread themselves further cast into the region 
of the Ganges and the Jamna. The region which is indicated by 
the Sainhitas of the Tajurveda as well as by all the Brahmanas, 
is the land of the Kurus and Pahcdlas, those two tribes whose 
mighty battles form the nucleus of the great Indian epic, the 
Mahdh/idratha. Kumksetra, ‘ the land of the Kurus ’, in 
particular, is regarded as a holy land, in which, as it is frequently 
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put, the gods tlienisclvcs celcbnitcd their sacrilicial feasts. This 
land Kuruksetra lay between the two small rivers Sarasvati and 
Drsadvati in the plain to the west of the Ganges and Jamna; and 
the neighbouring region of the Pancalas stretched from the 
north-west to the south-east between the Ganges and Jamna. This 
part of India, the Doab between Ganges and Jamna from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi to as far as Mathura, is still in a later 
period, regarded as the actual ‘ Brahman land ’ (Brahmavarta), 
whose customs according to the brahmanical law-books should be 
adopted for the whole of India. This region is not only the land 
of the origin of the Samhitas of the Tajtiweda and of the 
Brahmana.s, but also the home of the whole of brahmanical culture, 
which first spread from here over the whole of India. 

The religious and social conditions have changed very much 
since the time of the Rgveda. The old gods of the Rgveda still 
appear in the Tajurveda-Samhitds and in the Brahmanas, just as 
in the Alharvaveda. But their significance has ^vholly faded, 
and they owe all the power they po.s.ses.s to the sacrifice alone. 
Furthermore, some gods who .still play a subordinate part in the 
Rgveda, step into far greater prominence in the liturgical Sainhitas 
and in the Brahmanas, as Vimu, and especially Rudra or !^iva. 
Paramount importance now also attaches to Prajdpali, ‘ the lord 
of creatures who is regarded as the father of the gods (devas) 
as well as of the demons (asuras). The word A.nira,^ which, 

* corresponding to the Avestic Ahura, in the Rgveda still has the 
meaning of ‘ endowed with miraculous powers ’ or ‘ God and 
appears especially often as an epithet of the god V aruna, hence- 
forth has exclusively the meaning of ‘demon ’ which it always 
has in later Sanskrit, and again and again mention is made in the 
Brahmanas of the battles between Devas and Asuras. Yet there 
is nothiirg titanic about these battles, as, for instance, the battle 
between Indra and Vrtra in the Rgveda, but the gods and Asuras 
exert themselves to surpass each other by means of sacrifices. 
For in these Brahmanas the gods actually have to make sacrifices 
if they wish to accomplish anything. Nothing is more significant 
for the Brahmanas than the tremenclous importance which is 


' See ."ibovc, p. 67. 
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ascribed to the sacrifice. The sacrifice is here no longer the 
means to an end, but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest 
aim of existence. The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms 
all, indeed, a creative force ol Nature. Therefore, the sacrifice is 
identical with Prajapati, the creator. ‘ Prajapati is the sacrifice’ 
is an oft-repeated sentence in the Brahmanas. “The soul of all 
beings, of all gods is this, the sacrifice.” “ Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself for the 
All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All; in making the 
preparations for the sacrifice, for which he consecrates himself, 
he creates the All out of himself.^ Equally endowed with magic 
power and equally significant is everything which is connected 
with the sacrifice, the sacrificial utensils no less than the prayers 
and formulae, the verses and their metres, the chants, and their 
melodies. Every single sacrificial act is treated with the greatest 
circumstantiality: enormous importance is attached to the most 
trivial circumstances, to the least details. Whether an action is 
to be performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be 
put in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, whether a blade 
of grass is to be laid down with the point to the north or to the 
north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or behind 
it, in which direction he must have his face turned, into how 
many parts the sacrificial cake is to be divided, whether the ghee 
is to be poured into the northern or the southern half or into the 
centre of the fire, at which instant the repetition of a certain ‘ 
spell, the singing of a certain song has to take place, ^ — ^these are 
questions upon which generations of masters of the art of sacrifice 
have meditated, and which are treated in the most searching 
manner in the Brahmanas. Upon the correct knowledge of all 
these details does the weal and woe of the sacrificer depend. 

' Ai., XIV, 3, 2, 1 . in, 6, 3, 1. 

^ Eggeling SEE., Vol. 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among the Ancient Romans, 
too, the Ponlifices gained their power and influence through being the only people who 
understood all tlic details of the sacrificial ceremonial, which details, though small, had 
yet been declared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient Rome, that a sacrifice 
had to be repeated tliirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ceremonies; and in Ancient Rome, too, a ceremony was regarded as null and void, if a 
word was mispronounced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing at the right moment. Cf. Marquarclt and Mommsen. Hnndbuch der 
Tomischen Altertiimer, VI, pp, 172, 174, 21.3. 



“ Such, indeed, are the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they 
(take) hundreds upon hundreds of days’ carriage-drives; and if 
any venture into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, 
evildoers and fiends harass them, even as fiends would harass 
foolish men wondering in a wild forest; but if those who know 
this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from one stream 
into another, and from one safe place to another, and obtain well- 
being, the world of heaven”^ 

But ‘ those who know ’, the guides through the wilderness 
of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no wonder that the claims 
of the priestly caste — for of such a caste we must now speak, as 
the caste system is already fully developed — in the Brahman as (as 
already in some parts of the Atharvaveda) exceed all bounds. 
Now the Brahmans are frequently declared to be gods. “ Yes, 
they arc the very gods, the Brahmans.”^ One Brahmana states 
plainly enough: 

“Two kinds of gods there arc, indeed, namely tlie gods are the 
gods, and the learned and sludying.® Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the sacrifice divided ; the sacrificial gifts are for the 
gods, the presents (Dak.dnas) for the human gods, the learned and studying 
Brahmans : by means of sacrificial gifts he pleases the gods, by presents 
he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans ; these two 
kinds of gods transfer him, when they are satisfied, into the Ifiesscdness of 
heaven.”^ 

Four dutie,s has the Brahman: Brahmanic descent, cor- 
responding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) and 
‘ ripening of the people ’ {i.e., offering of sacrifices, by mean.s of 
which people are made ripe for the Beyond). But the ‘ ripened ’ 
people also have four duties towards the Brahmans: They must 
show them honour, give them presents, may not oppress and not 
kill them. The property of a Brahman may under no circum- 
.stances be touched by the king; and if a king gives his tvhole 
country with all that is in it, to the priests as a sacrificial fee 

' Sat., XII, 2, 3, 12. Traaslale l by J. EgHfliiig, SEE,. Vo!. 4-1-, p. IfiO, 

^ Taittinya-SairiliitS, I, 7, 3, 1. 

“ Literally; — “ who have heard and wlio repeat (recite what they have lieard).’' 

•* Sal., II, 2, 2, 6; IV, 3, 4, 4. 
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(daksina), then it is always understood that the property of 
Brahmans is excepted. A king can certainly oppress a Brahman 
but if he does so, evil will befall him. At the consecration of a 
king the priest says “this man, ye people, is your king ; Soma 
is the king of us Brahmans,” to which the Satapatha-Brahniana 
observes : “By this formula he makes the whole nation as food 
for the king the Brahman alone he excepts ; therefore the 
Brahman must not be utilised as food ; for he has Soma as his 
king.”^ Only the murder of a Brahman is real murder. In a 
quarrel between a Brahman and a non-Brahman the judge must 
always decide in favour of the Brahman, for the Brahman may 
not be contradicted. * Everything which for some reason or 
another is taboo, which one may not touch, and cannot use other- 
wise, as, for example, the stone and earthenware vessels of a 
deceased person or a cow (intended for the Agnihotra milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, especially 
the remains of sacrifices and food which are taboo for others, for 
‘ nothing injures the stomach of a Brahman’."' 

Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived at, that the Brahman 
is no longer a ‘ human god’ by the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that he raises himself above the gods. Already in the 
Satapatha-Brdhmanad’ it is said : “The Brahman descended 
from a Rsi indeed is all deities,” i.e., in him all deities arc incor- 
porated. This presumption on the part of the prie.sts, the begin- 
nings of which we meet with in the Brahmanas, is not only o^ 
the greatest interest for the history of culture as an example of 
priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor of a phenomenon 
which we can trace through the whole of Indian antiquity, and 
which, I think, is deeply^ rooted in the life of the Indo-European 
mind. While, for instance, the Hebrew poet says ; “What is 


' 7,f,, the king lives by the people, who have to pay hina taxes. 

6at., XI, 5, 7, 1; XIII, 5, 4, 24; XIII, 1, 5, 4; V, 4, 2, 3. 

“ XIII, 3, 5, 3; Taittiiiya-Samhitii, II, 5, II, 9. 

■* Tailtiriya-Samlnla, II, 6, 8, 7. Cf. Goethe, Fojisl: 

“ The Chui'ch has a good digestion. 

Has eaten up whole lands 

And yet never over-eaten heiself,” 


XII, 4, 4, 6. Later it Is said in the law-book of Manu : ‘A Brahman, be he 
learned or unlearned, is a great deity’, and immediately afterwards, ‘The Brahman is 
the highe.st deity,’ Maim IX, 317, 319. 
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man, that 'i’liou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
Thou visitesL him ?” and adds ‘Man is like unto nothingness,’ 
a Greek poet uttered the great saying : “There is much that is 
powerful, but the most powerful is man.” And a German poet — 
the same wdio created the super- inan^ Fausi, vvTo knocks violently 
at the gates of the spirit- w'oricl — has sung the song of Prome- 
tJicus, who calls to the gods : 

“I know nothing pooler 
Under the sun, than ye, O gods !’’ 

And in India we see hovs', already in the Brahmanas, the priest 
exalts himself over the gods through the sacrifice ; in the epics 
we read countless stories of ascetics who, through asceticism 
attain to such ascendancy that the gods tremble upon their 
thrones. In Buddhism, how^ever, the divine beings, udth Indra 
the prince of gods, have fully dwindled into cjuite insignificant 
beings, who differ from ordinary mortals only in that they are 
somewhat better situated, and even that only so long as they 
remain devout Buddhists ; and infinitely high above these gods 
stands not only the Buddha himself, but every man who, through 
love for all beings and through renunciation of the world, has 
become an Arhat or saint. ^ 

Thus already in the Brahmanas the way is prepared for 
that great movement to which Buddhism owes its origin ; for 
it cannot be questioned that the old and genuine Brahmanas 
belong to the Pre-Buddhist period. While in the Brah- 
manas not the least trace is shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism,-^ the Buddhist texts pre-supposc the existence 
of a Brahmana literatui’e. We can, therefore, say upon good 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical Sainhitas 
and the Brahmanas originated, must fall into the period 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the Rgveda- 
Samhitd and before the appearance of Buddhism. 

’ “ Whal awful hon'or seizes thee, O Super-maa!” 

• See A. Weber, SBA., 1897, 1, 594, IT. 

■’ It is sigaificant that, in the list of human sacrifices in the Vajoianeyi-Sainhita, 
XXX {cf. above, pp. 174 f.) there is no mention of either monks or nuns, or of Buddhist.s 
at all, And yet this list is probably later than the oldest Brahmanas, 
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As regards Lhc actual contents ol' these ^vorksJ a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. The 
Indians themselves usually arrange the contents of the Brah- 
manas in two principal categories, which they call Vidhi and 
Arlhavdda. Vidhi means ‘rule, precept’, Arthavada ‘explana- 
tion of meaning’. For the Brahmanas first give rules for the 
performance of the single ceremonies, and to these the interpreta- 
tions and explanations of the purpose and meaning of the 
sacrificial acts and prayers arc afterwards attached. Thus, for 
example, the Satapatha-Brdhmana begins with the precepts upon 
the vow of abstinence, which the sacrifice!' has to make on the 
day before the new-moon and full-moon sacrifice. There we 
read : 

“He who is about to enter on the vow, touches water, whilst stand- 
ing between the Ahavaniya and Garhaioatya lires, with his face turned 
towards east. The reason why he touches water is, that man is 
(sacrilicialLy) impure on account of his speaking untruth ; and because by 
that act an internal purification ( is effected ), — for water is indeed 
(sacrificially) pure. ‘After becoming sacrificially pure, I will enter on 
the vow,’ thus ( he thinks ) •, for water is indeed purifying. ‘Having 
become purified through the purifying one, I will enter on the vow,’ thus 
(he thinks, and) this is the reason why he touches water. 

To such simple explanations there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various teachers upon some question 
of ritual. Thus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
making of the vow in question, one should fast or not, and it 
is said : 

“Now then of the eating (or) fasting. And on this point Ashafoa 
Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man ; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow lie means to sacrifice to them 
next morning. Therefore, all the gods betake themselves to his house, and 
abide by (him or the fires, iTpa-vas) in his house : whence this (clay) is 
called upa-vasatha. [7] 

Now, as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food, before 
men (who are staying with him as his guests)^ have eaten; hoiv much 

^ Sat. I, 1, !, 1. Trawslalcd by.]. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp- 2 f, 

“ The sentences in brackcLs have been complelecl from the context. It is 
impossible lu rnKler the otlgin accurraely in EnglKli withoiil such coniplelions. The 
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more would it be so^ il be were to ta,ke food bclbrc the [^ods ( who ulc staying 
with him) heave eaten : let him therefore take no food at all. [8J 

Yajnavalkya, on the other hand, said : “If he does not eat, he 
thereby becomes a sacriQcer to the Fathers and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have eaten : let him, therefore, cat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten.” For that of wliich no offering is made, even though 
it is eaten, is considered as not eaten. When he, therefore, eats, he 
does not become a sacrificer to the Fathers ; and by eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9j 

Let him, therefore, eat only what grows in the forest, be it forest plants 
or the fruit of trees. 

Elymologies, such as that of Upavasatha in the above- 
quoted place, are exceedingly frequent in the Brahmanas. 
Moreover, it is regarded as a special advantage if an etymology 
is not quite accurate, for “the gods love that which is hidden.” 
Thus, for instance, the name of the god Indra is derived from 
indh, Ho kindle’, and it is said : he is, therefore, actually named 
Indra, and he is called ‘ Indra’ only because the gods love 
what is concealed. Or the word ‘ulukhala’, which means 
‘ mortar’, is derived from uru karat, ‘ it shall make wide’, and 
‘ ulukhala’ is declared to be a mystical designation for 
‘ urukara’.^ Like the etymologizing, identifying and symboliz- 
ing play an even greater part in the Brahmanas than in the 
Tajurveda-Samhitas the most dissimilar things being put 

together and associated with one another. On every page of the 
Brahmanas we find explanations like the following : 

“He now strews sacrificial grass all round , (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at a time, viz-, the winnowing basket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword and the potsherds, the wedge and 
the black antelope skin, the mortar and the pestle, the large and the small 
mill-stones. These are ten in number ; for of ten syllables consists the 
Viraj (metre), and radiant (viraj) also is the sacrifice ; so that he thereby 

Briihmanas are not wtilten for readers, but spoken to licareis, hence much is omitted 
which the speaker can express by means of emphasizing certain words, manual gestures, 
and so on. 

^ Because fasting is ordained for sacrifices to tlio fathers, 

Sal. I, 1, 1, 1, 7-10. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE,. Vol. 12, pp. 4 f. 

“ Sat. VI, 1, 1, 2; VII, 5, 1, 22, cf. above, p. 184-. 

* See above, p. 160. On identifications in the Brahmanas, see Oldenberg, 
Vorwissmschaftlich Wissenschajt, pp, 110 ff. 
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makes the sacrifice resemble the Viraj. 'I'lie reason rvhy he takes two 
at a time is, because a pair means .strength ; for tvhen two undertake 
anything, there is strength in it. Moreover, a pair represents a produc- 
tive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of those respective 
ol5jects) is thereby effected”^ 

“Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the reason 
that the man spreads (performs) it ; and that in being spiead it is 
made of exactly the same extent as the man;“ this is the reason why 
the sacrifice is the man. [Ij 

The juhu® (spoon) further belongs to that (man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the upabhrt®; and the dhruva^ ; represents its trunk. Now 
it is from the trunk that all these limbs proceed, and for this reason the 
entire sacrifice proceeds from the dhruva. [2J 

The dipping-spoon"* (sruva, masc.) is no other than the breath, 
I'his breath passes through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spoon goes to all the offering-spoons (sruc, 1cm.). [3] 

That juhu further is to him® no other than yonder sky, and the 
upabhr this atmosphere, and the dhruva this same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all the worlds originate : and from the dhruva, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proceeds. [4] 

The dipping-spoon then is no other than that blowing one (the wind) ; 
it is this that sweeps across all these worlds : and for that reason the sruva 
goes to all the offering-spoons.”® [5] 

In countless places in the Brahnianas the sacrifice is 
identified with the god Visnu and equally frequently with the 
creator Prajdpati. But year too, is identified with Prajapati 
countless times, while on the other hand Agni^ as the fire-altar, 
is also regarded as the year, because the building of the fire-altar 
takes a whole year. Thus we read ; “Agni is the year, and 
the year is these worlds”, and immediately afterwards : 
“Agni is Prajapati, and Prajapati is the year.” Or, “Praja- 

* Sal. I, 1, I, 22. I'ranslated by J. Eggeling, SHE., Vol. 12, pp. 10 1'. 

“ Because, in raeasuring the sacriiicial place, such measurements as ‘ man's 
length arm’s length’, ‘span’ and so on, are employed. 

Names of different .sacrificial spoons. 

■* With this spoon (Sruva) the ghee is taken out of the ghee-pot and poured into 
the sacrificial .spoons with which it is served. 

‘ ‘He’ means Purusa, ‘man’. But Purusa also means ‘spirit’ and designates 
the ‘ Great Spirit ’ too, which is one with Prajapati, the creator of the universe. Hence’ 
the sacrifice is not only identified with man (the sacrificer) but also with the Universal 
Spirit and Prajapati. Cf. above, p. 184, note 2. 

“ Sat. I, 3, 2, 1-5. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, p. 78 f. 
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pati, indeed, is the sacrifice and the year, the new moon night is 
its gate, and the moon is the liolt of the gate.”^ A prominent 
part is here played by the symbolism of figures. Thus we read, 
for example ; 

“With four (verses) he takes (some of the ashes) ; he thereby supplies 
him (Agni) with /oMr-footed animals ; and animals being food, it is with 
food he thus supplies him. With three (verses) he takes (the ashes) 
down (to the water), — that make.s seven, for of seven layers consists the 
fire-altar, seven seasons are a year, and the year is Agni ; as great as 
Agni is, as great as his measure, so great does this become.”^ 

Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
interest through the fact that they throw some light upon the 
moral views and social conditions of the period to which the 
Brahmanas belong. Thus, for example, at the soma-sacrifice 
one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni Patnivat, i.e, 
‘ Agni accompanied by his wives’.® This libation differs in 
certain details from other soma-gifts, and these deviations in the 
offering of the same are explained by reference to the weakness 
and helplessness of the female .sex : 

“With the remains of ghee left over in the sacrificial spoon he mixes 
( the soma). Other soma-libations he makes strong, by mixing them, but 
he weakens this one ; for ghee is indeed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thunderbolt, the ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their waves ; and thus 
Iseaten and weakened they had no right whatever either to their own bodies 
or to an heritage. And likewise he now beats and w'eakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the ghee, and thus beaten and weakened, the wives 
have no right w'hatever either to their own liodies or to an heritage.” 
(,^at. IV, 4, 2, 1.3). 

This, then would be a ritual argument for the bondage 
of woman.^ In another place the relationship of the wife to 


1 Sat. Vin, 2, 1, 17-18; XI, 1, 1, 1. 

^ Sal. VI, 8, 2, 7. Translated by J. Eggcling, .SEE., Vol. 41, p. 295. 

* Cf. above p. 76. 

* We also read in the Brahmanas such sentences as : “ Verily, the sacrifice is 
right and truth, woman is something wiong” (MaitrqyaniyaSatrikita, 1, 10, 11), “ Nirrti 
(i.e., Evil personified) is woman.” (Mailr. 1, 10, 16), “Woman, the Sudra, the dog, 
and the blackbird (the crow) are something wrong.” (Sat. 14, 1, 1, 31) etc. See L6vi, 
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the husband appears in a slightly pleasanter light. Namely, at 
the Vajapeya-sacrifice, the following ceremony occurs. A ladder 
is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and sacrificcr, with his 
wife, ascends it : 

“When he is about to ascend, he addresses his wife in the following 
words ; ‘Wife, let us ascend to heaven,’ and the wife ansv/ers : ‘Yes, 
let us ascend.’ The reason why he addresses his wife thus is this : She 
the wife, is indeed his own half ; therefore, as long as he has no wife, so 
long he does not propagate his species, so long he is no complete individual ; 
but when he has a wife, then he propagates his species, then he is complete, 
‘As a complete individual will I go this way (to heaven),’ he thinks ; therefore 
he addresses his wife in this manner.” (^at. V. 2, 1, 10). 

The place of sacrifice or the altar (Vedi, fern.) is repre- 
sented in the symbolism of the Brahmanas as a woman. The 
following rule for the erection of the altar gives us information 
upon the ancient ideal of feminine beauty : 

“It (the altar) should Im broader on, the west side, contracted in the 
middle, and broad again on the cast side; for ihus shaped they praise a woman; 
‘broad about the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, and 
contracted in the middle (or, about (he waist).’ Thereby he makes it (the 
altar) pleasing to the gods.’’^ 

A glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of that 
period by a brutal sacrificial custom which occurs at one of the 
sacrifices of the seasons, and is described as follows : 

“Thereupon the Pratiprasthatr® returns (to where the sacrificer’s 
wife is seated). When he is about to lead the wife away,® he asks her^ 
‘With whom boldest thou intercourse?’ Now when a woman who belongs 
to one (man) carries on intercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits 
a (sin) against Vanina. He therefore, thus asks her, lest she should 
sacrilice with a secret pang in her mind ; for when confessed the sin 
becomes less, since it becomes truth ; this is why he thus asks her. And 
whatever (connection) she confesses not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relatives.”^ 

La doctrine du sacrifice dans less Brahmanas, pp. 156 ff.; Olclenberg, Vorwissenschaftlich 
Wissemmajl, pp, 44 f.; and 'Wintemitz, Die Frau in den indischen Religionen, I, pp. 4 
10 43 » 

' Sat. I, 2, 5, 16. Translated by J. Eggeling, SEE., Vol. 12, p. 63. 
priests, an assistant of the adhvaryu. 

Namely to the altar, where she is to offer a gift to Vanma. 

4(3/. II, 5, 2, 20, Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 396 f. 
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This, by the way, is one of the few places in the Brah- 
manas where morality is thought of. It is only very occasionally 
that we come across moral reflections, as for instance, when the 
Asuras defeated the gods by falsehood, but the gods gained the 
ascendancy in the end, we are told that in like manner when 
men speak the truth, they may suffer adversity at first, but will 
prosper ultimately, while though the liars may have success for 
a time, they will surely perish in the end.i Generally speaking, 
however, it is very characteristic of these texts that there is 
hardly any mention of morality in them at all. The Brahmanas 
are a splendid proof of the fact that an enormous amount of 
religion can be connected with infinitely little morality. Reli- 
gious acts, sacrifices and ceremonies, are the one and only subject 
of all these extensive works, but morality is a thing with which 
these works have nothing to do.^ On the contrary, sacrificial 
acts are not only performed in order that the gods may fulfil the 
very materialistic wishes of the sacrificer, but also very fre- 
quently in order to injure an enemy. Indeed, the Ertilimanas 
give directions for the priests, how by means of the sacrifice, 
they can injure the sacrificer himself by whom they are employed, 
if, for instance, he does not give them enough presents. They 
need only perform the prescribed ceremonies in reverse order, or 
employ spells at the wrong place, and the fate of the sacrificer 
is sealed. 

But enough of this intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brahmanas. Fortunately, one 
of the component parts of the Arthavada or the ‘explanation of 
meaning’, consists of the so-called Itihdsas, Akhydnas and 
Purdnas, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are narrated 
in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or other. As 

^ i^at. IX, 5, 1, 16 f. Oldcnbcrg (Vorwissenschaftliche Wissemchaft, pp. 19 fl'., 
124 ff., 184 ff.) has taken great pains to collect ail that can be found on ethical ideas in 
the Brahmanas. It does not amount to much. 

“ “ Morals have found no place in this system; the sacrifice which regulates the 
relationship of man with the gods is a mechanical operation which acts by its innermost 
energy; hidden in the bosom of naulre, it only cmerge.s under the magic action of the 
priest.” “ It is indeed dillicult to conceive of anytliing mote brutal or more material Ilian 
the theology of the Brahmans; the notions, which custom has slowly refined and clothed 
with a moral aspect, surprise us by their savage realism.” ’ Sylvain ’ Levi, i'i doctrine 
till sacrifice, p. 9; cf. 164 if. 
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in the Talmud, to which the Brahmanas have some similarity 
the blooming garden of the Hagada (so beautifully described in 
songs by Heine) stands beside the theological jugglery of the 
Halacha, so also in the Brahmanas the desert of desolate theo- 
logical speculation is now and then pleasantly relieved by an 
oasis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical narrative or a 
deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, blossoms. 

The very old myth, already known to the singers of the 
Rgveda, of Pururavas and Urvai^i, narrated in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana,^ is such an oasis in the desert. It is there related 
how the nymph (Apsaras) Urvasi loved the king Pururavas, 
how she stated her conditions when she became his wife, and 
how the Gandharvas caused him to violate one of these conditions. 
Then she eluded him, and Pururavas, wailing and lamenting, 
wandered throughout the whole of Kuruksetra until he came to 
a lotus-pond, where nymphs were swimming about in the form 
of swans. Among them was Urvafsi and there ensued the 
dialogue which is already known to us from the dialouge^ verses 
of the jRgveda. 

“Then her heart took pity on him. She said, ‘Come here the last 
night of the year from now: then shalt thou lie with me for one night, 
and then this son of thinc,^^ will have been born.’ He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood .t, golden palace ! They then 
said to him only this (word), ‘Enter!’ and then they bade her go to him. 

She then said, ‘To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou must make thy choice.’ He said, ‘Choose thou forme!’ 
She replied, ‘Say, “Let me be one of yourselves” !’ In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon ; and he said, ‘Let me be one of 
yourselves’ 1”® 

Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular form 
of fire-sacrifice, through which a mortal becomes changed into 
a Gandharva. To the description of this sacrifice we owe the 

^ XI, 5, 1. Translated by Eggciing, SEE., Vol. 44, pp. 68 IT., German tramlalion 
by K. Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 244 IF. Sec aboc, pp. 90 f. 

“ Literally : " This thy son here.” One of the many expressions which are 

only explicable in the oral presentation. Similarly, ‘ this here ’ in the Brahmanas often 
means ‘ earth ’, ‘ that yonder ’ means ‘sky,’ and so on. 

’ Translated by J. Eggeling, SEE., Vol. 44, pp. 72 f. 
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insertion in the Brahmana of the old wonder-tale from which not 
even the doctors of the sacrificial art could strip all the magic of 
poetry. 

In the Satapatha-Brdhmana we also find the Indian 
legend of the flood, which in all probability is derived from 
a Semitic source, in its oldest form : 

“In the morning they brought to Manu water for washing just as now 
also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When he was 
washing himself, a fish came into his hands. [1] 

It spake to him the word, ‘Rear me, I will save ihec!’ ‘Wherefrom 

will thou save me?’ ‘A flood will carry away all these creatures : from 

that I will save thee!’ ‘How am I to rear thee ?’ [2] 

It said, ‘As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us ; 
lish devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou wilt 
take me down to the sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction.’ [3] 

It soon became a jhasha ( a large fish) ; for that grows largest (of 

all lish). Thereupon it said, ‘In such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thou shalt then attend to me {i.e. to my advice) by preparing a 
ship ; and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship, and I 
will save thee from it’. [4] 

After he had reared it in this way, he took it clown to the sea. And 
in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to (the 
advice of the fish) by preparing a ship ; and when the flood had risen, 
he entered into the ship, The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed swiftly up to yonder 
northern mountain. [5] 

It then said, ‘I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree ; but let 

not the water cut thcc off, whilst thou art on the mountain. As the 

water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend!’ Accordingly, he gradually 
descended, and hence that (slope) of the northern mountain is called ‘Mann’s 
descent’. The flood then srvepl away all these creatures, and Manu 
alone remained here.^ 

Thus far goes the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. The 
Brahmana, however, related that Manu, in order to obtain 
descendants, offered a sacrifice ; out of this sacrifice arose a 
woman, and through her the human race was propagated. This 

’ Sal. 1, 8, L Translated by Eggding, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 216 ff. 
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daughtcr of Manu is called Ida — and the narrative is inserted 
only to explain the significance of a sacrificial gift designated by 
the name of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the oldest 
examples of Indian narrative prose which we possess. It has 
already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest epic com- 
positions frequently alternates with verses. But while in the 
story of Pururavas and Urvasi the verses appear not only in the 
Rgveda-collectionj but in language and metre belong to the oldest 
Vedic compositions too, we find in the Ailareya-Brdhmana an 
Akhyana in which the Gathas or verses scattered among the 
prose approach the epic in language as well as in metre. This 
is the legend of Sunahsepa,^ interesting in more ways than one. 
It begins as follows : 

“Harikandra, son of Vedhas, a king of the l acc of the Iksvakus, was 
childless. He had a hundred wives, but by none of them did he have a son, 
Once Parvata and Narada^ visited him, and he asked Narada : 

‘As all men desire a son, wise men as well as fools. 

Tell me, O Narada, what a man gains by having a son.’ 

Asked thus in one verse, he replied with ten : 

‘The father, who looks upon the face of his son, born 

living unto him. 

Discharges his debt in him, attains to immortality 

through him.® 


’ Aitanya-Briihmana, VII, 13-18, English Iranslalion by Max Muller, History of 
AncieiU Sanskrit Literaluie, 2nd ed., London, 1860, pp. 408 IT., by M. Haug, and by 
A. B. Keitli in tlieir respective translations of the Aitareya-Br ahmana. German trans- 
lation by R. Roth, Ind. Stud., I, 457 IT. See also Roth, Ind. Stud., 2. 112 ft; A. Weber, 
SBA., 1891, pp. 776 ff. ; Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 61 ft.; Charpentier, Die Suparriasage, 
pp. 58 f. The story is called an ‘ Akhyana ’ in text itself. 

’ Two R?is or saints, who dwell now in heaven, now on earth, and often serve 
the gods as me.s5engers. 

■* The best explanation of this verse is given in two Brahmaija passages, Taiilitiya- 
Sar/ihitu, VI, 3, 10, 5; “From the moment of his hittli the Brahman is burdened with 
three debts: to tlie Rsis he owes- the vow of learning the Veda, to the gods he owes the 
sacrifice and to the Fathers, offspring; he who begets as son, offers sacrifices and keeps the 
vow of learning the Veda, is freed from his debts”; and TaiUitiya-Brdhmatja, I, 5, 5, 6: 
“ In descendants dost thou propagate dry race; that, O mortal, is thy immortality.” 
Already in the Rgveda V, 4, 10, it is said: “May I, O Agni, attain ter iminorlalily 
through descendants !” 
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Of ali the joys there are for creatures on this earth, 

In fire, and in water, greatest is the father’s in his son. 

Always through the son have fathers conquered darkness ; 

He himself is again newly-born, the son is to him a rescuing boat. 

What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the beard, and 
what ascetism 

Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves : in him ye have the 
blameless world of heaven. 

Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments arc beauty; 

Marriage means cattle a friend® is the wife, a sorrow the 
daughter,® 

Light in the highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 

The husband entereth his wife, becomes the embryo in her 
womb. 

And is by her brought forth again, in the tenth moon, 
as a new man.’ ” 

. . After he had uttered the verses, he said to him! ‘Approach 
King Varuna and say: ‘ May a son be born to me; I will sacrifice him to 
three.’ ‘ So be it,’ he said, and went up to King Varuna, praying: ‘ May 
a son be born to me; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it ’ (said 
Varupa). Then a son was born to him, Rohita by name. And Varuna 
said to him: ‘Now a son has been born to thee; sacrifice him to me.’ 
He, however, said: “ Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit- 
able for sacrifice. Let him become over ten days old; then I will sacri- 
fice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it.’ And he became over ten days old. The 
former said to him; ‘ Now he has become over ten days old; sacrifice him 
to me.’ But the latter said: ‘Not until an animal has got teeth is it 
suitable for sacrifice. Let him get teeth; then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ 
‘ So be it.’ 

^ verse is directed against the forest-hermits and ascetics. 

Because the purchase pi*ice for daughtci’s was, among the ancient Indians as 
among the ancient Greeks, paid in cows, Cf. tlic * oxen-bringing maidens ’ in Homer. 

® At the marriage, in Ancient India, the bride and bridegroom took seven, steps 
together, whereupon the bridegroom said: “At the seventh step become a /fiend 
(masc.).” 

* Female infanticide and child maiTiage have been the dismal consequences of the 
V'iew that the birth of a daughter is a calamity. See Winternitz, Die Frau in den 
indischen Religionen, I, pp. 21 ff. The view that a daughter is * a misery’ is, however, 
spread all over the world. 

® Here follow four verses more, in which the same ideas are varied. 


•7A- -r\ n ICC 
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In a similar manner Hari^candra puts the god Varuna oil' 
until Rohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Rohita escapes into the forest, where 
he wanders about for a year. Thereupon, Hariscandra is attacked 
by dropsy, the disease sent by Varuna as a punishment. Rohita 
hears of it and desires to return, but Indra confronts him in the 
form of a Brahman, extols the fortune of the wanderer and 
advises him to continue wandering on. A second, a third, a 
fourth, a fifth year does the youth wander about in the forest, 
again and again he wishes to return, and again and again Indra 
confronts him and urges him to further wanderings. As he was 
wandering about in the forest the sixth year, he met the Rsi 
Ajigarta, who, tortured by hunger, was wandering about in the 
forest. The latter had three sons, Sunahpuccha, Sunahsepa, 
Sunolahgula^ by name, Rohita offers him a hundred cows for 
one of his sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as 
the father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with the youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Sunahsepa. With the latter Rohita goes to his 
father. And as Varuna agrees that Sunahsepa shall be sacrificed 
to him, — for “a Brahman is worth more than a warrior,” said 
Varuna, — he is to be offered in the place of the sacrificial animal 
at the sacrifice of the consecration of the king ( Rajasuya), 
Everything is prepared for the sacrifice, but no one is found who 
will undertake the binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said 
Ajigarta, “Give me a second hundred, and I will bind him,” 
And for a second hundred cows he binds his son Sunahsepa to 
the sacrificial stake ; for a third hundred, however, he oilers to 
slay him. The further hundred cows are given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards his son. Then 
thought the latter : “They want to slaughter me as though I 
were no human being ; well, I will take refuge with the gods.” 
And he praised in turn all the most prominent gods of the Vedic 
pantheon in a number of hymiis which are found in our 

^ ^ These strange names, which mean * dog’s hinder part ‘ dog’s puzzle,’ and 

dog’s tail,- are probably chosen for the purpose of making the "Rsi Ajigarta — the name 
means ‘who has nothing to eat” — appear in the worst possible light. Nevertlieless, 
,the5e names ahp prove the moi*e popular tlian priestly character of the narrative. 
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Rgveda-Samhitd. But when, finally, he glorified Usas, the 
Dawn, in three verses, one fetter after another fell from him, 
and the dropsical stomach of Harikandra became smaller, and 
with the last verse he was free of his fetters and Harikandra 
was well. Thereupon, the priests received him into the sacrifi- 
cial gathering, and Sunahsepa saw (by intuition) a particular 
kind of soma sacrifice. Visvamitra, however, the rsi about 
whom there are so many legends, who occupied the position of 
hotar at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, adopted Sunahsepa as his 
son, and neglecting his own hundred sons, solemnly appointed 
him as his heir. Finally it is said : 

“ That is the talc (akhyana) of Sunahsepa wliich contains over a 
hundred Rgveda-verses and also stanzas.^ This the hotar relates to the 
king, after he has been sprinkled with holy water at the Rajasuya. Seated 
on a golden cushion he tells the story. Seated on a golden cushion (the 
Adhvaryu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signifies glory. Thereby he 
causes his glory to increase. ‘ Om ’ is the response to a Rg-verse, ‘ yes ’ 
that to a Gatha.2 For ‘ Om ’ is divine, and ‘ yes’ is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor- 
tune and sin. Therefore a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrificcr, may have the Sunalikpa legend related to him; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to the narrator, a hundred to the priest who makes the responses, and to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he sat; moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to the hotar. Those, too, who 
desire a son, shall cause the story to be related to them; then they will 
assuredly obtain a son.” 

But if this Sunahsepa legend was already a time-honoured 
ancient myth for the editors or compilers of the Aitareja- 
Bmhmana, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king® actually formed part of the ritual, how old must the 

' “ Gathas,” epic verses, as those quoted above. 

’ UP.., always when die Hotar recites a Rg-versc, the Adlivaryu cries at the 
conclusion of it; ‘ Om;’ when he has recited an epic verse, he cries ‘Yes’. Cf. above, 
p. 162, note 1. 

“ As an akhyana belonging to the Rajasuya it is also related in die Sankhayana- 
SmUasiltia, 15, 17 ff. In the same Srautasulra, 16, 11, 1-3, it is mentioned as one of 
the akhyanas to be told at he Purusamedha. It is also referred to in the Srautasutras 
of Katyayana, Apastamba, and Baudhayana. Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 29 f., 40 f., 
61 f., 67. 
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legend itself be! It must be very old, also because in it is 
preserved the memory of human sacrifice, which must have been 
offered at the Rajasuya in pre-historic times, although nowhere 
else either in the Brahmanas or in the ritual-manuals (Srauta- 
sutras) is there any mention of human sacrifices at the conse- 
cration of the king. Yet the Sunahsepa legend is late in com- 
parison with the Rgveda. For the hymns, ^ which, according to 
the Aitareya-Brahmana, Sunahsepa is said to have “ seen ” arc 
partly such as possibly a Rsi Sunahsepa might have composed as 
well as any other rsi, although there is not the least matter 
contained in them which might relate to our legend; partly 
however, they are hymns which are not at all fitting for the lips 
of the Sunahsepa of the legend, as, for instance the song Rgveda 
1, 29, with the refrain; “ Let us hope, O generously-giving 
Indra, for a thousand shining oxen and horses,” or which like 
Rv. 1, 24, even contain verses which cannot possibly have been 
composed by the Sunahsepa of the Aitareya-Brahmana, For it 
says here ; “ He whom Sunahsepa invoked when he was 
seized, the king Varuna, may he deliver us!” and: “ Sunahsepa, 
indeed, when he was seized and bound to three stakes, invoked 
the Aditya.” These are verses which must refer to another 
much older Sunahsepa legend. If the Aitareya-Brahmana 
places these hymns in the mouth of Sunahsepa, then it can only 
be because the same tradition, in nowise reliable, which we 
have in our Anukramanis^ at the time of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana already ascribed those hymns to a Rsi Sunahsepa. 
We have here again a proof of how much earlier the Rgveda 
hymns are, chronologically, than everything else which belongs 
to the Veda. 

Unfortunately, few narratives, have come down to us in 
such entirety in the Brahmanas as that of Sunahsepa. Mostly, 
the stories are prepared for the purpose which they are to serve, 
namely the explanation or justification of a sacrificial ceremony, 

’ Namely, Rv. I, 24-30 and IX, 3. The GathSs of the Sunaljsepa-AkhySna are, 
of course, much later than the verses of the Rgveda. Yet from the metre, it seems that 
they are older than the metrical portions of the Upanisads; see Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, 
p. 50, 

“ See above, pp. 50 f. and below in the section on Exegetic Vedahgas. 
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and it is sometimes not easy to extract from them the nucleus of 
an old legend or an old myth. Moreover, by no means all the 
narratives which we find in the Brahmanas are derived from old 
myths and legends, but they are often only invented for the 
explanation of some sacrificial ceremony. Sometimes, however, 
even these invented tales are not without interest. To explain, 
for instance, why, in the case of sacrificial gifts which are dedi- 
cated to Prajapati, the prayers are only to be uttered in a low 
voice, the following pretty allegory is related: 

“ Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to 
which was the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, ‘ I am 
excellent!’ [8] 

Mind said, ‘ Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me; and since thou art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am surely better than 
thou!’ [9] 

Speech said, ‘ Surely I am better than thou, for what thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate.’ [10] 

They went to appeal to Prajapati for his decision. He, Prajapati, 

decided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), ‘ Mind is indeed better 
than thou, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake; 
and inferior, surely, is he who imitates his better’s deeds and follows in 
his wake.’ _ [11] 

Then Speech (vac, fem.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis- 
carried. She, Speech, then said to Prajapati, ‘ May I never be thy obla- 
tion bearer, I whom thou hast gainsaid!’ Hence whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for Prajapati, that is performed in a low voice; for speech 
would not act as oblation-bearer for Prajapati. [12] 

Vac, speech, also forms the subject of many narratives, 
in which she is represented as the prototype of women. Thus we 
meet with her, for example, in the legend of the soma-theft, which 
frequently occurs in the Brahmanas. The soma was in heaven, 
and Gayatri, in the form of a bird, fetched it dowm. But as she 
carried it away, it was stolen from her by a Gandharva, Now the 
gods took counsel together how they could get back the stolen 
soma. 


' I, 4, 5, 8-12. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 130 f. 
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“They said, ‘The Gandharvas are fond of women: let us send Vac 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us together -with Soma,’ They 
sent Vac to them, and she returned to them together with Soma, [3] 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, ‘ Soma (shall be) youra 
and Vac ours!’ ‘ So be it!’ said the gods; ‘ but if she would rather come 
hither, do not ye carry her off by force: let us woo her!’ They accordingly 
wooed her. 

The Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, saying, ‘ See how we know 
it, see how we know it!’^ [-5^ 

The gods then created the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, 
‘Thus we will sing to thee, thus we will amuse thee!’ She turned to the 
gods; but, in truth, she turned to them vainly, since she turned away from 
those engaged in praising and praying, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this day women are given to vain things; for it w'as on tins wise 
that Vac turned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him who dances and sings that they most readily take a fancy. 

Just as this little story is invented to explain an attribute 
of women, there are numerous narratives in the Brahmanas 
which deal with the origin of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends belong, 
the Indians designate as Puranas,® in order to distinguish them 
from the Itihasas (or Akhyanas), as the stories of gods and men 
are called. Among these narratives, too, there are such as were 
merely invented by Brahmana theologians, while others date back 
to old, popular myths and legends, or at least are founded upon a 
tradition independent of the sacrificial science. Thus, the origin 
of the four castes is frequently related in the Brahmanas. Already 
in one of the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda, the Purusasukta,* 
it is reported how the Brahman arose out of the mouth, the warrior 
out of the arms, the Vaisya out of the thighs and the Sudra out 
of the feet of the Purusa sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Brahmanas it is Prajapati who produced out of his mouth the 
Brahman together with the God Agni, out of his breast and 

* As the Veda is the knowledge par excellence. Sec above, p. 45. 

“ ^at., Ill, 2, 4, 2-6. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 26, p, 53. cf. Sal, 
in, 2, 1, 19 ff. 

^ PitTiim means ‘ old then ‘ old legend ‘ old story especially cosmogonic and 
cosmological jnytlis. At a later period a peculiar class of works was designated at 
Piirams, with which we shall have to deal in a later section. 

‘ X, 90, 12, cf. above, p. 153. Deiissen, AGPh., I, 1, pp, 150 ff. 
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his two arms the warrior as well as Indr a, out of the middle 
of ills body the Vaisya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 
the Sudra. With the Sudra no deity was created' therefore he is 
incapable for sacrifice. In consequence of this kind of origin the 
Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the w'arrior with his 
arms; the Vaisya does not perish, however, much he is 
“ consumed,” i.e., exploited, by priests and warriors, for he is 
created out of the middle of the body, where the reproductive 
power reposes; but of religious ceremonies, the Sudra can perform 
only the foot-washing of members of the higher castes, for he 
arose out of the feet.^ The following two suggestive tales of the 
creation of the night and of the winged mountains, found in the 
Maitrdyani-Samhitd, are more pleasing. 

“ Yama had died. The gods tried to persuade Yam''* to forget Iiim. 
Whenever they asked her, she said: “ Only to-day he has died.” Then 
the gods said: “Thus she will indeed never forgot him; we will create 
night!” For at that time there was only day and no night. The gods 
created night; then arose a morrow; thereupon she forget him. Therefore 
people say: “Day and night indeed let sorrow be forgetten!” {Alailr. 

l> 5 , 12 .) 

“ The oldest children of Prajapati were the hills, and they were 
winged. They flew away and settled down just w'heie they wished. But 
at that time the earth still swayed to and fio. Then Indra cut off the 
wings of the hills and made the earth fast with them. But the wings be- 
came storm-clouds; therefore these always hover in the direction of the 
mountains.” {Maitr. I, 10, 13.)® 

The creation-legends are very numerous in the Brahmanas. 
An example will show how metaphysical thought here unites with 
desultory explanations of sacrificial directions. The daily fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra)'^ consisting in the olfering of a gift of milk 
to the fire every morning and every evening, is one of the most 


' Tautmya-Sciijihiia, VII, 1, 1, 4-6. Tandya-Brahmaiia, VI, 1, 6-11. CJ. Weber, 
/«(/. Stud., X, 7-10. 

^ Twin-sister of Yama. See above, pp. 92 if. 

'' The myth of the winged hills is already known to the singeis of the Rgveda, and 
is still a favourite subject with later poets. Cf. Pischcl, Vedische Studisn, I, 174. 

' See above p. 150. 
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important sacrifices. Upon the origin and significance of this 
sacrifice a Brahmana^ has the following to say: 

In the beginning only Prajapati was here alone. He thought to him- 
self: ‘How can I obtain descendants?’ He tortured himself and morti- 
fied himself.^ Out of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produced him out of his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is a food-consumer, he himself be- 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agre, among the 
god.s, and therefore he is called Agni, for the name Agni is really Agri.'^ 
Now thought Prajapati to himself: ‘ This Agni I have produced as a 
food-consumer. J3ut there is indeed no other food here than myself, would 
that he may not eat me up!’ For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled, 
tiereupon Agni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Prajapati), 
because he was afraid, his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, and this his own greatness fled from him.’ (It is 
then further related that Prajapati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hands obtains an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a second offering of butter or of 
milk, there arise Surya, the sun, and Vayu, the wind.) “ And Prajapati, 
in offering sacrifice, on the one hand propagated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
about to consume him. And he who, knowing this, offers the fire-sacrifice, 
on the one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 
Prajapati did, and on the other hand saves himself from Agni, from death, 
when the latter is about to consume him. And when he dies, and he is 
laid upon the fire, he is born again out of the fire, the fire only consumes 
his body.*' And as if he were born of his father and his mother, just 

^ Sai,, II, 2, 4. 

“ Most of the creation-legends in the Brahmanas begin in the same way. As the 
magician must prepare himself for his magic, and the priest must prepare himself for 
the sacrifice, by means of self-torture and mortification, so Prajapati, too, hag to prepare 
himself in tlie.same way for lire great work of creation. From the foot Aam ‘ to exert 
oneself is derived the word Sramam ‘ the ascetic ’ which later occurs frequently parti- 
cularly in tire Buddhist literature. The word Tapas actually means ‘ heat then ‘ ascetic 
fervour ’, then asceticism itself. “ In fact, if by the designation Tapas the manifold 
forms of mortification are understood, then, especially in the earlier periods, the reference 
to heat as the vehicle of mortification stands in tlie foreground.” {0\deobctg, Religiondts 
Veda, 2. Aufl., pp, 401 IT.) According to ^at., X, 4, 4, 1 f., Prajapati once mortified 
himself for a thousand years until, as a result of the ‘ heat ’ of the mortification, lights 
issued from his pores, — and these became the stars. 

“ Sec above, p. 177. 

•* One of the few places in the Brahmanas where mention is made of life after 
death, 
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so is he bom of the fire. He, however, who does not offer the fire-sacrifice, 
never again arises to new life. Therefore, one must of necessity offer the 
fire-sacrifice.” (It is then further related very circumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Vayu and Surya, brought forth by Prajapali, themselves in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) “ This cow, 
however, Agni, desired thinking; ‘ I would like to mate myself with her.’ 
He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be- 
came milk. Therefore, the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw, for the 
milk is Agni’s seed; and therefore, it is that milk, whether it is in a black 
cow or a red one, is always white and shining like fire, because it is Agni’s 
seed. And therefore, it is warm already at the milking, for it is the seed 
of Agni.”’- 

Just as these creatiort-legends usually laegin by relating that 
Prajapati ‘ torments and mortifies himself’, so we often read also 
that, after the creation was accompli.shcd, he was weak, exhausted 
and wearied, whereupon some sacrifice is described, through which 
strength had to be restored. On one occasion it is the gods who 
offer this sacrifice, on another occasion Agni alone shows this 
favour to Prajapati, and on yet another occasion he regains his 
strength, ‘ after having sung hymns and tortured himself,’ by 
creating the sacrificial animals and sacrificing them.^ It is indeed 
remarkable that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the 
highest god in the Brahmanas, has nothing lofty about him and 
often plays a rather pitiful part. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the gods!^ In a legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 
has committed with his daughter Dyaus (heaven) or Usas (dawn). 
In order to punish him for his sin, the gods, out of their most 
frightful forms, formed the god Rudra, The latter pierced 
Prajapati with his arrow, whereat Orion and other constellations 
arose,* V ery noteworthy, too, is the fact that in the Brahmanas 
(and in the Veda generally) there is no one Indian creation legend, 
which, as for instance the biblical legend in Europe, has found 
more or less general recognition in India, but that we find a great 
number of creation-legends, containing the most diversified ideas 


' Cf. above p. 56, 
Sat., - 


. IV, 6, 4, 1: VII, 4, 1, 16; and frequently, VI, 1, 2, 12, IT. Ill, 9, 1. 
X 2 2 

Aitareya-BrShmam, III, 33. Cf. Sat., I, 7, 4, 1; 11, 1, 2, 8; VI, 1, 3, 8, 
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and speculations, which cannot be made to harmonize with one 
another at all. Thus we find, for example, in the Satapatha- 
Brdhmana, soon after the above ciuotcd legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation. Prajapati, here too/ tortured 
and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. He brought 
forth creatures, first the birds, then the small creeping things, 
then the snakes. But no sooner had they been created than they 
all vanished again, and Prajapati was once more alone. He 
thought diligently about the reason for this, and at last the idea 
came to him that the creatures perished for lack of food. So he 
created new beings, from whose breasts he let milk flow forth, and 
these remained alive. Again, in another place in the same work,^ 
Prajapati creates the animals out of his vital organs, out of his 
mind he created man, out of his eye the horse, out of his breath 
the cow, out of his ear the sheep, out of his voice the goat. 
Because man is created out of Prajapati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore, man is the first and strongest 
of all animals.’^ 

In the majority of the legends, Prajapati is indeed the 
only Creator, from whom the world and beings derive their origin. 
But, already in the Brahmanas, there are places where Prajapati 
himself is regarded as created, and the creation begins with the 
primeval water or with the non-existing or with the Brahman, 
Thus there is the following creation-legend : 

“ In the beginning there existed here nothing but tvater, a sea of 
water. These waters desired to propagate their kind. They tortured 
themselves, they mortified themselves. And when they had mortified 
themselves** a golden egg originated in them. The year did not yet 
exist at that time; but as long as the duration of a year, this golden 
egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it; that wa Prajapati. 
Therefore, a woman or a cow or a marc gives birth within a year, for 
Prajapati, was born after a year. He broke the golden egg open. But 

- ‘ Sat., II, 5, 1, 1-3. 

“ Sat., YII, 5, 2, 6, 

“ Ihis refers to the sacrificial animals in particular. 

* As Ute term Tapas not only means mortification, but also heat, it is possible, in 
the case of tlie. words ‘ when they had mortified themselves which might also mean 
‘ wiien they had become heated ’, to think of ‘ hatching-heat ’ and it is quite possible that 
there is an intentional ambiguity in the Sanskrit words. Cf, above pp. 99 and 220, Note 2, 
and Dcussen, AGPh„ I, 1, p, 182; 2. pp. 60 flf. 
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ill that time there did not yet exist any standing-place. So this golden 
egg, which bore him, swam about as long as the dnralioii of a year. 
After a year he tried to speak, and he said ; ‘ bhiili ' and this (word) 
became this earth; (he said:) ‘ hhuvah' and this became yonder atmos- 
phere, (he said ‘ suvar and this became the sky yonder. Therefore, 
a child tries to talk after a year, for after a year Prajapati spoke. When 
Prajapati first spoke, he uttered monosyllabic and bi-syllabic words, 
therefore, a child, when it first speaks, utters mono-syllabic and bi-syllabic 
words. Those (three words) form five syllables. Out of these lie made 
the five seasons of the year, therefore, there are five seasons here.“ This 
Prajapati rose up above the worlds created in this manner after a year; 
therefore, after a year, a child tries to stand, for after a year Prajapati 
rose up. He was born with the life of a thousand years. As one per- 
ceives the other bank of a river from a distance, so he perceived the other 
bank of his life.® And, singing praises and torturing himself lie lived on, 
as he desired to propagate his species. He placed reproductive energy 
into himself, and with his mouth he created the gods . . . After he had 
created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight {diva) for him, 
and that is the divinity of the gods {(leva), that after he had created them, 
he saw that there was, as it were, daylight for him. Now he created 
with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons) . . . And 
after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
He knew: ‘ Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had created them.’ And even at this early stage he smote 
them with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore, it is 
said: ‘ It is not true what is reported of the battles between gods and 
Asuras, partly in narratives (anvakhyana), partly in legends (itihasa),* 
for at that time already Prajapati smote them with evil, at that time 
already their day was done’. . . . After he had created the gods, he made 
the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, 
he made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.” (.W., XI, 1, 6, I-ll). 

Another creation-legend is still more remarkable, though also 
much less clear {Sat., VI, 1,1), beginning with the words: “ In 
the beginning there was here only the non-existent (Asat).” But 
it is at once added that this non-existent was really the Rsis, for 
these, by means of self-torture and self-mortification have brought 

’ Cf. above p. 186, on the three sacred words bhub, bhuvah, suvar (or .war). 

Namely; Spring, summer, rainy season, autumn and winter. 

’ As Prajapati was born, he must also be mortal. 

* This is tantamount to declaring all the numerous legends of the Brahmaijas, 
which tell of the battles between gods and Asuras, to be lies! 
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forth everything. These Rsis, however, were the Pranas or life- 
spirits, and these — how they did this is quite unintelligible— 
created first seven Purusas or ‘persons’ and then united these 
to a single purusa, to Prajapati. 

“ This purusa (person) Prajapati desired to multiply himself, to pro- 
pagate his species. He tortured himself, he mortified himself. After he 
had tortured and mortified himself, he created first the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge {ttayi vidya). Tlfis was the foundation for him, 
Therefore, it is said : ‘ The Brahman is the foundation of the All’ There- 

fore, one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahman 
{i.e., the Veda) is the foundation.” 

It is then further related how Prajapati, ‘ standing firm 
upon this foundation mortified himself, and then first created 
the water. With the aid of the Veda he brought forth an egg; 
out of the egg arose Agni, and the egg-shell became the earth, and 
so on. It is a very prolix and confused account. It is, however, 
important to see that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer 
or magic spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was here already 
made the foundation of all existence. From this only a step 
remained to the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a creative 
principle. This doctrine too is already found in the Satapatha.- 
Brahmana (XI, 2, 3, 1) where it says; 

“ In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. This created 
the gods, and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds 
as dwellings, t (namely) this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere to 
Vayu and the heaven to Surya.” 

Thus we see how in the Brahmanas — and therein lies their 
great significance for the history of Indian thought — all those 
ideas were already in the making, which attained their full 
development only in the Aranyakas and Uapnisads. Even the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, as Sandilya enunciated it, 
is already found in the Satapatha-Brahmana. ^ 


’ Literally “it made them ascend these worlds.” 
X, 6;, 3, Cf. bclowj pp. 217 f. 
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Aranyakas and Upanisads 

When R. Garbe^ calls the sacrificial science of the 
Brahmanas “the only literary production of these barren centuries 
preceding the awakening of philosophical speculation,” he gives 
expression to a universal, but in my opinion erroneous view. It 
would be too terrible to think that, with such a gifted people as the 
Indians must have been, even on the evidence of the Rgvedic 
hymns, the futile hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of 
sacrificial ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought 
even of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the 
remaining classes of the people. As a matter of fact we do find 
in the Brahmanas themselves, as Sayana has already emphasized, 
and as we have partly seen above, beside ritual-precepts (Kalpa) 
and the discussions on the same, also myths and legends (itihasa), 
cosmogonic myths (purana), epic song verses (gatha) and songs in 
praise of heroes (nara^arnsi).^ In other words: the beginnings of 
epic poetry reach back into the period of the Brahmanas. It is a 
matter of course that the great and costly sacrifices, with which 
the Brahmanas deal, were only possible on the supposition of an 
active and industrious people, and it is unthinkable that the 
warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, the 
craftsmen and labourers of that time should have sung no songs, 
related no stories. A little of what was sung and narrated in 
India at that early period, is preserved in the Vedic texts 
themselves (as, for example, the legend of Sunah^epa), but much 
is preserved in the later epics and Puranas. Moreover, the 
Brahmanas presuppose the beginnings of grammar, phonetics, 
astronomy, i.e., of those sciences which were later on pursued 
more independently as Vedahgas^; neither does the ‘ awakening 
of philosophical speculation ’ come after the period of the 
Brahmanas: It comes before this period. We have seen how in 
some hymns of the Rgveda doubts and scruples already arose 

‘ Beitrage zur indisdien Kullurgeschkhle (Bcr’in, 1903), p. 6. 

° Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd ed., London, 1860. 
p. 344. Cf. Sat., XI, 5, 6, 8 : 7, 9, ‘ Knowers of the narratives ’ (Ikhyinamdas) are men- 
tioned, in the Aitareya-Brdhmana, III, 2.'), as a special class of literary men. 

^ On the beginnings of the Veclangas in Uic BrShmanaSj cf^ Max Miulcr, Htttory 
qf Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 110 ff. 
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concerning the populnr belief in gods and the priestly cult, 
These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
founded schools of thought, that their teachings were diffused, is 
proved by the ‘ philosophical ’ hymns of the Atharvaveda and 
isolated portions of the Tajurveda-Samhitds, in which, it is true, 
the teachings of the philosophers often appear only in caricatured 
But even these caricatures prove that philosophical speculation 
was further pursued also during the centuries in which the 
sacrificial science flourished. 

We are not, however, likely to find these oldest philosophers 
of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged in the 
science of sacrifice. For their teachings, which were directed 
against the plurality of gods, were in obvious contradiction to the 
interest of these priests. We can scarcely imagine that the 
Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had many men amongst 
them who doubted the existence of Indra himself, and raised the 
question whether there were any sense in sacrificing to the gods.^ 
It is much more probable that such sceptics and thinkers were to 
be found among those who were the most obnoxious to the priests, 
among the ‘ misers wdio did not believe, i.e., who did not 
sacrifice and gave no gifts to the priests. 

The fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upanisads, in fact 
already in the Brahmanas. In the Kausitaki-Brdhmana 
(XXVI, 5) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerning the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the ^ata- 
patha-Brdhmana there is repeated mention of King Janaka of 
Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge. The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests Svetaketu, 
Somasusma and Yajfiavalkya as to how they perform the 
fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory answer. But Yajiiavalkya receives a 
gift of a hundred cows, because he has inquired the most deeply 
into the meaning of the sacrifice, although, as King Janaka 

1 Cf. above pp. 85 ff., 149 ff., 183 f. 

* Cp. above, p. 85. 
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remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the Agnihotra has 
not yet dawned. After the king has departed, the priests say to 
one another: “ Truly, this warrior has confounded us by his 
speech. Well! We will challenge him to a theological debate 
(Brahmodya).” Yajhavalkya, however, dissuades them, saying; 
“ We are Brahmans, but he is only a wmrrior. If we overcome 
him, whom shall we say that we have overcome ? But if he should 
overcome us, the people would say of us ; ‘A warrior has 
overcome the Brahmans do not think of such a thing!” The 
two other priests agreed with him, but Yajhavalkya betakes 
himself to King Janaka and begs to be instructed by him.^ 
Ayasthuna, loo, the sacrificer, who instructs his priest 
Saulvayana,^ can hardly be a Brahman, although Sayana declares 
him to be a Rsi. According to tradition, even the Rsis or 
composers of the hymns of the Rgveda were by no means always 
members of the priesthood. Thus it is said of a Rsi Kavasa, that 
he was the son of a female slave, a non-Brahman. When he 
wanted to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him 
away, to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. But the waters 
and the goddess Sarasvati take pity on him, he ‘ sees ’ a hymn, 
whereupon the priests recognise him as a Rsi and receive him 
back.^ 

In the Upanisads, however, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 
often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Brhaddranyaka-Upanisad Gdrgl, the daughter of Vacaknu, 
questions Yajhavalkya at great length upon the orign of all 
existence, until the latter says: “Ask not too much, Gargi, 
that thy head may not burst. Truly concerning divinity one 
must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, Gargi; ask 
not too much!” And in another place the same Gargi, in the 
midst of an assembly of clisputative scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yajhavalkya with the words; “I arise 
against thee, Y ajhavalkya 1 As a hero’s son from Benares on from 

' Sat., XI, 6, 2 ; cf. XI, 3, 1. 2-4; XI. 6, 3. 

- Sat., XI, 4, 2, 17-20. 

^ Aitareya-Brahmatfa, II, 19, 
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Videha strings the slackened bow and arises with two foc-piercing 
arrows in his hand, so I arise against thee with two questions— 
answer me those!” In the same Upanisad Yajhavalkya instructs 
his wife Maitrcyi in the highest knowledge of the Atmand How 
little this highest knowledge was the sole privilege of the priests, 
is again proved by the amusing story of Raikva with the bullock- 
team,^ who is sitting under his cart and scratching the itch, but 
who, in the possession of the highest wisdom is proud as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy donor Janasruti approaches him in order to 
be instructed by him. Raikva calls him a sudra® and laughs at 
the presents which the rich man offers him. Only when the latter 
gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, docs he condescend 
to instruct him.'* The following story is also delightfully 
ingenuous. 

“ 1. Satyakama, the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and said: 

‘ I wish to become a Brahmacarin (religious .student), mother. Of what 
family am I?’ 

2. She said to him: ‘I do not know, my ('iiild, of what family 
thou art, In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant 
(waiting on the guests in my father’s house), I conceived thee. I do not 
know of what family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama 
(Phiialethes) . Say that thou art Satyakama Jabala.’ 

3. He going to Gautama Haridrumata said to him, ‘ I wish to 
become a Brahmacarin with you, Sir. May I come to you. Sir? ’ 

4. He said to him: ‘Of what family are you, my friend?’ He 
replied; ‘ I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. I asked my mother, 
and she answered : “ In my youth when I had to move about much 
as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. 
I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama,” I am, therefore, Satyakama 
Jabala, Sir.’ 

5. He said to him: ‘ No one but a true Brahmapa would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
swerved from the truth ’.”® 


’ RrAarfamitvaia-iyi., in, 6; in, 8; II, 4- and IV, 5. 

The meaning of sayugvan translated by * with the bullock-team is not certain. 
But other explanations (s. H. Luders, SBA,, 1916, pp. 278 ff.) are not satisfactoiy. Railtva 
is called a ‘ Brahmana ’ in the sense of ‘ one who knows the Brahman not in the sense 
of ‘ a member of the priestly class ’. 

^ The word is here used as a term of abuse. 

* Chandogya-Up., IV, 1-3. 

“ ChSndogya-Up., IV, 4. Translated by Ma'c Mullet, SBE., Vol. I, p. 80. In 
the Vamsas m lists of teachers of the ^atapalha-Bidlmiana numerous teachers are only 
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The passage proves how lightly brahmanical descent 
was treated at that ancient period, while later — in the law- 
books— it is again and again emphasized that only the 
Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the three 
highest castes may be instructed in the Veda. In the Upanisads, 
however, we are repeatedly told that kings or warriors are in 
possession of the highest knowledge, and that Brahmans go to 
them for instruction. Thus the Brahman Gautama, father of 
Svetaketu, goes to King Pravahanain order to be instructed by him 
concerning the Beyond. And it is related that the desire of 
Gautama was very awkward for the king: for the doctrine which 
he had to proclaim, had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, 
“ and, therefore, it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen 
to the share of the warrior-class.” Finally, however, the king 
does impart the doctrine to him, — and it is the doctrine of trans- 
migration, which here, where for the first time it appears clearly 
and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated from the 
warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brahmanical 
theology.^ Another passage proves that the chief doctrine of the 
Upanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atman, the All-One, originated 
in non-brahmanical circles. Here five highly learned Brahmans 
betake themselves to the wise Uddalaka Aruni, in order to learn 
from him the doctrine of the Atman. He, however, thought to 
himself: “ These great and learned scholars will question me, 
and I shall not be able to reply to everything. Well ! I will direct 
them to some one else.” And he directed them to King Asvapati 
Kaikeya, to whom they actually went for instruction.^ 

While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their barren 
sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged upon those 
highest questions which were at last treated so admirably in the 
Upanisads. From these circles, which originally were not 
connected with the priestly caste, proceeded the forest-hermits and 

nientioncd by their maternal name. Cf, above, p. 194 Note 1. Satyakama means : ‘ hutlv- 
loving’. The passage has also been translated (into German) and explained by H. Liidcrs, 
SBA., 1922, pp. 277 ff. 

’ Chandogya-Up., V, 3. Bfhadaranyaha-Up., VI, 2._ In die Kausitaki-Up., I, 1 
the Ksatriya Citra instructs the ‘ firat of the priests ’, Aruni, about the Beyond, 

^ Chandogya-Up,, V, 11 ff, A version of this narrative is already to be found in 
Sat., X. 6. 1. 
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wandering ascetics, who not only renounced the world and its 
pleasures, but also kept aloof from the sacrifices and ceremonies 
of the Brahmans. Different sects, more or less opposed to 
Brahmanism, were soon formed from these same circles, among 
which sects the Buddhists attained to such great fame. The 
extensive propagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, 
proves on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient 
philosophers must have fallen, and how inuch response the 
doctrines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among the 
cultured classes. 

This is, however, by no means tantamount to saying that 
the Brahmans took no part in philosophical speculation; for 
warriors and members of the higher castes in general were 
educated in the Brahmans’ schools, and there must have been a 
brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between the Brahmans and 
the other educated classes at all times. ^ Moreover, not every 
Brahman was a priest or an adept in the art of the sacrifice, 
There were Brahmans both rich and poor, who pursued worldly 
professions,® and there must have been many of these who 
sympathised with the sceptics and the exponents of new doctrines. 
Lastly, as has so often been the case in the history of Indian 


' Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Aus Bra/ananas tind Vpanisaden, pp. 10 ff., with whom 
I quite agree when he says that the philosophy of the Upanisads should be 
called neither a ‘ Brahmanlcal ’ nor a ‘ Ksalriya philosophy’. But it should not be 
doubted that non-Brahmans, especially Ksatriyas, had a considerable share in the 
spiritual and intellectual life of ancient India. See P, Deussen, System des Vedanta, 
Leipzig, 1883, pp. 18 f., AGPh., I, 1, 166; 1, 2, 17 ff.; R. Garbe, Beitrage Z'lr indis" 
chen Kidturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 ff. ; R. Fide, The Social Organisation in 
Pforth-East India in Buddha's Time, transl. by S. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 90 ff. 
The view that the Ksatriyas had an essential share in the development of the Upanisad 
ideas, has been contested by H. Oldenberg, Die Lehe der Upanishaden und die Anfange 
des Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1915, pp. 166 f.; P. Oltramare, L’histoire des iddis 
Ihhsophiqucs dans ITnde, 1, 96 f.; A. B. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 50 and JRA3., 
1915, p. 550; also hy S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, I, Cambridge, 1922, 
pp. 33 ff., though he admits (p. 31) “that among tlie Ksatriyas in general there existed 
earnest philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as having exerted an important 
influence in the formation of the Upanisad dochines.” The fact is that the ancient 
Upani§ads as literary compositions were arranged in the Brahmanic schools and were 
‘ Brahmanlcal ’ in this sense. But it does not follow from tills that all or even the 
most essendal ideas contained in these texts were first conceived in priestly circles. It 
is worth mentioning that even the Apastambiya-Dharmasutra (II, 2, 4, 25) permits a 
Brahman to learn under a Ksatriya or a Vaisya teacher ‘ in time of need ’ {apadi) 

“ 9* PWtmberg, Die Lehre dcT (Jftanis/iadeii etc., p. 5. 
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thought, the Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with 
their own priestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by means 
of the doctrine of the four Asramas (stages of life), whereby the 
ascetic and hermit life was made an essential part of the 
brahmanical religious system. This doctrine consists of the 
principle that every ‘Aryan’, z.e., every man belonging to one of 
the three highest castes, who wishes to lead an ideal life, must 
pass through four stages of life. First, as a pupil (Brahmacarin) 
he must live with a teacher and learn the Veda ; when his period 
of training is accomplished, he must found a household, and as a 
householder (Grhastha) beget children and offer the prescribed 
sacrifices to the gods, or have them offered. On approaching old 
age, however, he should quit his house, and, as a forest-hermit 
(Vanaprastha) henceforth perform only limited sacrificial service, 
but meditate the more upon the mystical and symbolical 
significance of the sacrifice. But only when he feels his end 
approaching, shall he give up this sacrifice and meditation also, 
renounce all good works, and as an ascetic fleeing from the world 
(Sannyasin) henceforth ponder only over Brahman, the highest 
world-principle, and strive for union with it.^ 

In the Brahmanas or as appendices to them we find texts 
which were known as Aranyakas or ‘forest texts’. These texts 
comprised everything which was of a secret, uncanny character, 
and spelt danger to the uninitiated, and which, for that reason, 
might only be taught and learnt in the forest, and not in the 
villages. The main contents of these Aranyakas are no longer 
rules for the performance of the sacrifices and the explanation of 
ceremonies, but the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice, and 
priestly philosophy. After the doctrine of the Asramas had been 
set up as the brahmanical ideal of life, these ‘ forest texts ’ 
naturally came to be the prescribed portions of the Veda to be 


^ In the oldest Upanisads [Chandogya-Up,, II, 23; VIII, 1) tliree branches of 
an ideal life are spoken of^ but there is no mention yet of three or four successive staga 
of life. Only in later Upanisads {Maitr, IV, 3; Asrama-Up.), in the Mahabhdrata and 
in the Dharmaidstras the A^rama theory is fully developed. See Deussen, Sechzi^ 
Upankhads, pp 96 f.; ERE., II, 128 ff.; and Jacobij ERE., II, 802. 
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Studied by forest-hermilsd Now, the oldest Upanisads are in part 
included in these ‘forest texts’, and in part appended to them ; 
and it is often difficult to draw the line between the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads. These texts formed, in more senses than one, 
the Vedanta, i.e., ‘ the end of the Veda’.® Firstly most of these 
texts are of later origin, and fall chronologically into the end of the 
Vedic period Further, we must never forget that the whole of 
this Vedic literature did not consist of written books, but was only 
transmitted by word of mouth. What we find in the individual 
Brahmanas, therefore, and usually call ‘ works ’ or ‘books’ is 
nothing but the subject of instructions of various priests’ schools, 
The subject was taught to the pupils within a certain period 
embracing a number of years during which the pupil had to live 
with the teacher and serve him. The teaching of that which was 
the most difficult to understand, the mysteries, the mystical and 
philosophical doctrines, as they arc contained in the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads, naturally fell into the end of this period of 
instruction. These texts form the end, too, of the Veda-recital, 
as a sacred act and religious duty. The later philosophers, lastly, 
saw in these doctrines of the Upanisads not the end, but the final 
aim of the Veda.® > 

As Vedanta or ‘ Veda-end’, the Aranyakas, as well as 
the older Upanisads, belong to the various Vedic schools ; they 
form, in fact, only component parts of the Brahmanas. Thus 
an Aitareya-Aranyaka, in which the Aitareya-Upanisad is 
included, is tackled on to the Aitareya-Brdhmana of the Rgveda, 
The Kausitaki-Brdhmana, which also belongs to the Rgveda, 
ends with the Kausitaki-Aranpaka, of which the Kausitaki- 

' Cf Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, I, Berlin, 1888, p. 291 and NGGW., 
1915, 382 ff. Ramanuja (SEE., Vol. 48, p, 645, states that certain mantras and sacrificial 
rites are discussed at tlie beginning of Upanisads ‘ owing to their having, like the latter, 
to be studied in the forest’. In the Amtfi-Upanifad, 2 {The Minor Upanisads, ed. F. 0. 
Schrader, I, p. 7; Dcussen, Seckdg Upamshads des Veda, p. 693) it is said that the 
hermit should study of all the Vedas only the Aranyaka and the Upanisad. Manu, VI, 29i 
says that the hermit should learn ‘ the Upanisad texts ’ (aupanjsadih srutih). Stiict 
rules of austerity are prescribed at the reading of the Upanisads, s. Baudhiyma- 
Dhamasitra, II, 10, 18, 15, ff. Cf also Max Milller, History of Ancient Sanskrit 

Literature, pp. 313 ff, 

“ ‘ Vedanta ’ means originally only the Upanisads. The word was only later used 
. to mean the system of philosophy based on the Upanisads. 

“ CJ. P. Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 3 f. AGPh., 1, 2, p. 5. 
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Upanisad (also called the Kausitaki-Brdhnana-Upanisad) forms 
only a part.^ In the Black Tajurveda the Taittinya-Aranyaka^ 
is only a continuation of the Taittinya-Brdhmana, and the con- 
clusion of the Aranyaka is formed by the Taittiriya-Upanisad 
and the Maha-Ndrdyana-Upanisad. In the great Satapatha- 
Brahmana of the White Tajurveda, the first third of Book XIV 
is an Aranyaka, while the end of the book is formed by the 
greatest and most important of all Upanisads, the Brhaddranyaka- 
Upanisad. The Chandogya-Upanisad, the first section of which 
is nothing but an Aranyaka, belongs to a Brahmana of the 
Sdniveda — probably the Tdndya-Mahd-Brdhmana. The so-called 
Jaminiya-Upanisad-Brahmand^ is an Aranyaka of the Jaiminiya- 
or Talavakara-school of the Sdmaveda, and the Kena-Upanisad 
also called Talavakdra- Upanisad, forms a part of it. 

With the exception of the Mahd-Ndrdyana-Upanisad, which 
was only added to the Taittiriya- Aranyaka at a later period, all 
the above-named Upanisads belong to the oldest works of this 
kind. In language and style they resemble the Brahmanas, 
component parts of which they are, or to which they are 
immediately attached. It is the same simple, slightly 
clumsy prose, but — especially in the narrative portions — 
by no means lacking in beauty. Only half of the Kena- 
Upanisad is metrical, and it is the latest of the Upanisads 
enumerated. Although each one of the great Upanisads con- 
tains, as Deussen^ says, “earlier and later texts side by side, 
hence the age of each individual piece must be determined 
separately,” yet even the later portions of the above-mentioned 
Upanisads may claim great antiquity, if only on linguistic 

’ The Aita^eya-Ara\iyaka has been published and translated into English by A. B. 
Keith (Anadota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part IX, Oxford, 1919) and as an appendix 
to it a portion of the Sankhdyam-Aranyaka (VIl-XV). Adhyayas I and II of this 
Arajnyaka arc published and translated by W. Fricdlaender, Der mahiurata Abschnilt 
ies Cankhdyana-Aranyaka, Berlin, 1900, Adhyayas III to VI, by Cowell, Calcutta, 1901. 
On the title, antiquity and contents of the ^dnkhayana- or Kaufitaki-Arafyaka, S. Keith, 
JRAS., 1908, 353 ff. The ^dnkhayana Aranyaka, with an Appendix on the MahSvrata, 
(translated) by A. B. Keith, OTF., London, 1908. 

Ed. with Sayana’s Comm, in Bibl. Ind. and in An.SS., No. 3G. 

“ The Jaimin^ya or T'alavakdra Upanisad Brahmana, Text, Translation and Notes 
by Hanna Oertel, in JAOS., Vol. XVI, 1896. 

, AGPh., 1, 2, p. 22. 
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grounds,^ We may take it that the greater Upanisads, like tli 
Brhaddranyaka- and the Chandogya-Upanisad, originated in th 
fusion of several longer or shorter texts which had originally 
been regarded as separate Upanisads. This would also explain 
the fact that the same texts are sometimes to be found in several 
Upanisads. The individual texts of which the greater Upanisads 
are composed, all belong to a period which cannot be very far 
removed from that of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and is 
before Buddha and before Panini. For this reason the six 
above-mentioned Upanisads, — ^Aitareya, Brhadaranyaka, Ghan- 
dogya, Taittiriya, Kausitaki and Kena — undoubtedly represent 
the earliest stage of development in the literature of the 
Upanisads. They contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its 
pure, original form. 

A few Upanisads which are written entirely or for the most 
part in verse, belong to a period which is somewhat later, though 
still early, and probably pre-Buddhistic. These, too, are 
assigned to certain Vedic schools, though they have not always 
come down to us as portions of an Aranyaka. In this category 
we may include the Katha- or Kalhaka-Upanisad,^ the very name 
of which points to its connection with a school of the Blmk 
Yajurveda (see above p. 169). The Svetdsvatara-Upanisai^ 
and the Makd-Ndrdyana-Upanisad which has come down to us 
as an appendix to the Taittirlya-Armvyaka, are also counted 
among the texts of the Black Tajurveda. The short, but most 
valuable Isd-Upanisad, ^ which forms the last section of the 


' On the language of the Upanisads see B. Licbich, Panini, Leipzig., 1891, p. 62 
fF.; Otto Weeker, Der Gebrauch der Kasus in der Upanisadliteratur, Gottingen, 1905. 

(Bezz Beltr.)j W. Kirfel, BeUfbge air Geschkhte der Jdominalkomposition in den 
Upanisads und im Epos, Diss, Bonn, 1908; A. Fiirst, Der Sprachgebrauch der tiltem 

Upanisads nerglichen mit dem der friiherm vedischen Perioden und des klassischen 
Sanskrit, Diss. (Tiihingen), Gottingen, 1915; also Oldenberg, gur Geschkhte der 
altindisckea Prosa, pp, 28 fl. 

* Edited with Satlkara’s commentary by Sridhara-Sastri Pathaka, Poona, 1919; 
translated by W. D. Whitney, Transactions of the American Philological dMOcialton, 
Vol. 21. On text-criticism s. R. Fritzschc, ZDMG., 66, 1912, 727 f.; HUlebrandt, ZDMG., 
68, 1914, 579 ff. ; and Hcrtcl, Die Weischeit der Upanischaden, pp. 42 ff. 

° On this Up. s. Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 420 ff. and R. G. Bhandarkar, Vammism, 

Saivism and Minor Religious Systems {‘Grundriss’ III, 6, 1913), pp. 106 ff. 

* Translation (with text) and analysis by Aurobindo Ghose, Calcutta (Ideal 
Progress Series, No. 5). Metrical tvanslattoir by H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 213 «, 
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Vajasaneyi-Samhita, belongs to the While Tajuneda. The 
Mundaka-Upanisad,^ and the Prahia-Upanisadp half of which 
is in prose, half in verse, belong to the Athanaveda. Though 
these six Upanisads, too, contain the Vedanta doctrine, we here 
find it interwoven to a great extent with Samkhya and Yoga 
doctrines and with monotheistic views. We must, however, 
leave it to future scholars to decide to what degree the various 
philosophical doctrines mingled, and to what degree this mingl- 
ing was consequent upon retouched versions of the text; for all 
these texts show distinct signs of having been touched up. 
There are for instance, as many as three separate recensions of 
the Maha-Mdrayma-Upanisad, and this shows how uncertain 
the text is.^ 

The Maitrdyaniya-UpanisadA which, by reason of its title, 
is attributed to a school of the Black Tajurvedap belongs to a 
considerably later period which must have been post-Buddhistic. 
It is again written in prose, like the earliest Upanisads, This 
prose, however, no longer shows any Vedic traces. On the 
grounds of language, style and contents, we may place the work 


On text criticism s. Baynes, loc. cit., and Hertcl, Dt« Wcisheil der Upanischadeit, 
pp. 25 ft, 

' J. Hertcl, {Mundaka-Upanifad, kritische Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1924) has tried to 
Featorc the original text of this Upanisad. Its connection with the Athaivaveda (X, 7 and 
8) has been pointed out by Hertel, loc. cit., pp. 45 ff. The title probably means ‘the 
Upanisad of the bald-headed ’, that is, of some sect of ascetics with shaven heads. Hertel 
(lor. cit., pp. 64 ff.) suggests some connection between the Muifdaka-Up., and the Jainas. 

“ In this Upanisad the sage Pippalada, the founder of the Paippaliida school of the 
Athaivaveda, appears as teacher. On text criticism s. Hillebiandt, ZDMG., 68, 1914, 581 f. 

’ .Cf. R. Zimmermann, Die Quellen der Maha-n5rdyafia-Upam}ad und das Verhalt- 
nis der verschiedenen Rezmsionen zu einandei, Diss., Berlin, 1913, and hid. Ant., 44, 
1915, 130 ff., 177 ft'.; Barth., RHR., 19, 1889, 150 f.=Oeuvies, II, 23. Edition by G. A. 
Jacob, BSS Nr. 35, 1888. 

■* Otlier titles are : Maiti dyaca-Brahmana-Up., Mailrdyatfa-Up., Mailrdyafi-Up., 
and Maitri-Up., s. Max-Muller, SBE., Vol. 15, pp. xliii ff. There are several lecensions of 
tile text. The text (ed., with the commentary of Ramatirtha, by E. B. Cowell, 2nd ed. 
leviscd by Satischandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl Ind., 1913 ff.) which has hitherto been tran- 
slated consists of 7 Prapatliakas. But the two last Prapalhakas (declared to be supple- 
inentaiy by Deussen, Sechzig Upmiishads, p. 330) are missing in the edition of Mahadeva 
Sastri (Sdmdnya Vedanta Upanishads, pp. 388 ff.) where Prap,, IV, 5 corresponds to the 
5th Prapathaka of the older editions. A different work is the metrical Maiiieya Up, 
(Minor Upanisads, ed. Schrader, I, pp. 105 ff.), which only in the prose introduction partly 
agrees with our Maiirdyaniya~Up. 

® In some MSS it is given as part of the Mailrayamya-Sartihild. 
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in the period of classical Sanskrit literature. I'he Mdndukja- 
Upanisad^ of the Atharvaveda probably also belongs to this same 
later period. Sankara, who quotes the twelve Upanisads pre- 
viously enumerated as sacred and authoritative texts in his com- 
mentary on the Brahmasutras, mentions' neither the Maitra- 
yaniya nor the Mandukya-UpanisadA 

Though the two last-named texts must be among the latest 
offshoots of Vedic literature, they too may still be classed together 
with the twelve earlier texts as Vedic Upanisads; and these 
fourteen Upanisads only can be used as sources for the history 
of the earliest Indian philosophy. 

Though the remaining Upanisads — and there are over 200 
texts which have come down to us either independently as 
Upanisads or in larger collections — are also attributed by tradi- 
tion to one or other of the Vedic schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the Veda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain the 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious sects 
of a much later period. Many of them are much more nearly 
related to the Puraiias and Tantras chronologically as well as in 
content, than to the Veda. This latest Upanisad literature may 
be classified as follows, according to its purpose and contents: 

^ On this Upanisad s. H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 169 ff. The Gaudapddiya^ 
Kirikas, one of the most important works of Indian philosophy, is based on the Mdpddkyti. 
Up, Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhaltacharyj)>a {Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Velum, 
pp. 103 ff.) has proved that Sahltara is not the author of the commentary ascribed to him 
on. this Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to me (in a letter dated 27th 
August, 1924) and as he intends to prove, that the Maridukya-Vp. is later than Gaudapddu's 
KdrikSs, and was even unknown to Sankara. 

° (y Dcussen, System des Vedanta pp. 32 f., on the Upanisads quoted by 
Sankara, As regards the chronological order of the fourteen Vedic Upanisads, 
absolute certainty cannot be obtained. Keith (The Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 45 if,) has 
tried to prove that the Ailar^a-Up, is the oldest, dating back to about 700-600 B.C. 
Others consider the Brhaddraiyyaka-Up. to be the oldest. S. Radhakrishnan, Indku 
Philosophy, I, pp. 141 f. says that “ the accepted dates for the early Upanisads are 1000 
B.C, to 300 B.C.” By whom are these dates ‘accepted’? Cf. Deussen in Transoetions 
of the 3rd International Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1908, II, pp. 19 
Oldenberg, Die Lthre der Upanishaden, pp. 288 f., 341; Hillebrandt, Atis Brahmanas und 
ijpanisaden, p. 170. Benknadhab Barua {A History of Pre-Buddhislk Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921) has made a -remarkable and creditable, though not always successful, 
attempt at establishing a chronology of the philosophical ideas contained in the Upanisads, 
apart from the chronology of the literary works. But his designation of the philosophy of 
the Upanisads as ‘ post-Vedic ’ (pp. 39 ff.) is very confusing. 
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(1) those works which present Vedanta doctrines^ (2) those 
which teach Yoga,'^ (3) those which extol the ascetic life 
(sannyasa),3 (4) i.hose which glorify Visnu,^ and (5) those which 
glorify Siva as the highest divinity, and (6) Upanisads of the 
Saktas and of other more insignificant sects.^ These Upanisads 
are written partly in prose, partly in a mixture of prose and 
verse, and partly in epic Slokas. Whilst the latter are on the 
same chronological level as the latest Puranas and Tantras, there 
are some works among the former which may be of greater 
antiquity, and which might consequently still be associated with 
the Veda. The following are probably examples of such earlier 
Upanisads: the Jabala Upanisad® which is quoted by ;§arLlcara 
as an authority, and which closes with a beautiful description of 
the ascetic named Paramahamsa; the Paramahama-Upanisad,'’ 
describing the path of the Paramahamsa still more vividly; the 
very extensive Subdla-Upanisad,^ often quoted by Ramanuja, 
and dealing with cosmogony, physiology, psychology and 
metaphysics; the Garbha-Upanisadp part of which reads like a 


* The Samanya Vedanta Upanishads with the commentary of Sri Upanishad- 
Brahma-Yogin, ed. by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar Library (Tlieosophical 
Society), 1921. 

The Toga Upanifads with the Commentary of Sri Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin, ed, 
by A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar, 1920. Tlie Ciilika-Up., and Amiiandda-Up. have been 
edited and tran.slatcd into German by A. Weber, Ind. Sliul., 9, pp. 10 ff., 23 ff. 

® The Minor Upanisads critically edited by F. Otto Schrader, Vol. I : Samnydsa- 
Upaiiisads. The Adyar Library, Madras, S. 1912. The hid. Ant., 2, 1873, pp. 266 f.) is a 
purely Tantric work. 

* The Vaishnava-Up. with the Comnientary of Sri Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin, cd.' 
by A. Mahadeva Sastri, Adyar 1923. The Rama-Tdpmiya-Up., te.'ct and German transla- 
tion by A. AVeber, ABA., 1864, pp. 271 If. ; the .Nrsimha-Tapansva-Up, by the same 
scholar, Ind. Stud. , 9, 53-173. On Jlirdlamba-Up. and Canida-Up. sec Weber, Ind, Stud., 
3, 324ff. ; 17, 136 ff., 161 IT. 

“ Edition of the iSairn and Sdkta Up. by Pandit Mahadeva Sastri of the Adyar, 
Library are in preparation. This classification of the non-Vedic Upanisads was first 
proposed by Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 542 f., and then adopted by F, O. Schrader, 
Minor Upanhads, pp. ii f. in an amplified form. It is useful for practical purposes, 
though not always strictly applicable. For some Upanisads teach brahmavidya by 
means of Yoga, and might be classified as well with the Vedanta as with the Yoga 
Upani.;ads ; and some Yoga Upanisads might as well bo classified as Vaisnava, etc, 

“ Minor Upanisads, ed. F. O. Schrader, I, pp, 57 ff. Deussen, Seckzig Upanithads^ 
pp. 706 ff. 

’ Minor Upanisads, I, pp.43 ff. ; Deussen, loc. cit., pp. 703 ff. 

" Sdmdnya Vedanta Upanishads, ed. Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 460 ff. 

" Sdmdnya Vedanta Up., pp. 168 ff, ; Deussen,^ S(o/t^g Upanishads, pp, 605 ff, 

27-O.P, 156 
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treatise on embryology, but which is obviously a meditation on 
the embryo with the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb; 
and the S'ivaite Atharvasiras-Upaiiisad^^ which is already men- 
tioned in the Dharmasutras^ as a sacred text, and by virtue of 
which sins can be washed away. 'I'he Vajrasueikd-Upanisai^ 
which teaches that only he who knows the Brahman as the One 
without a second, is a Brahmin, is not of very late origin, 
Another factor which makes it difficult to determine the date of 
these Upanisads is the fact that they are often to be found in 
various recensions of very uneven bulk.^ 

These non-Vedic Upanisads, as we may call them, have 
come down in large collections’" which are not ancient as such, 


’ Dcussen, loc. cU, , pp. 71G IT. See also Bhanditikai', Vaiumvism, ^aivimii clc,, 
pp. Ill f. 

“ Gautama, XIX, 12; Bmdhajmi a, III, 10, 10: XXII, 9; XXVIIl, 14 

Visi.M, 5G, 22. 

“ Sdmanya Vedanta Up., p. 416 IT. In some MSS. this Upanisad is ascribed to 
Sankara. One version of it, expanded into an attack on the caste system, is ascribed 
to tile Buddhist poet Asvaghosa. Cf. A. Weber, ABA,, 1859, 259 It 

* Thus Deussen, Sechds Upanishads, ))p. 743 ft., Iraiislales a Maha-Upanisad which 
is so short, that it does not deserve its name ‘the Great Upanisad’ at ail, while in 
the South-Indian recension (Sdmmj’a Vediinta Up., pp. 234 IT.) it is indeed one of the 
longest Upanisads. 

“ The collection translated into Persiau in 1656, called Uupnek’hat (see above, 
p. 19) contains 50 Upanksads. An analysis of these Upanisads from Duperron’s Latin 
translation has been given, by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vols. 1,2 and 9. On a List of 52 
Upanisads of the Atharvaveda sec Colcbrooke, Aditc. Essays, I, pp. 92 ff., and Bhandarkar, 
lleporl, 1883-84, pp, 24 f. For another list see Webei’, FISS., Verz., p. 95. Editions : 

Eleven Aiharvana-Upanishads, cd. by G. A. Jacob, BSS. Nr. 40, 1891. At tire NSP., 
Bombay, a collection of 108 Upanisads has been published in 1913, one of 112 Upanisads 
ill 1917, one of 28 Upanisads in 1918, the eleven (principal) Upanisads {Ekadaiopanyadah), 
with commentaries, by Swami Achintya Bhagawan, ib., 1910. The most important 
Upanisads have been edited, -with Sankara’s commentaries, in the Bibl, Ind. and in 
AnSS., Nos. 5-17, 29-31, 62-64. Bfhaddranyaka-Up. and Chdndogya-Up. have been criti- 
cally edited and translated into German by O. Bohtlingk, St. Petersburgh and Leipzig, 1889, 
the Katha-, Aitareya-, and Prasna-Up. by the same scholar in BSGW., 1090, and critical 
notes on these Upanisads by the same scholar in BSGW., 1891. Kena-Up. with coram. 
ed. by Sridhara-sastri Pathaka, Poona, 1919. Translations : (Twelve principal) Upanisads 
translated by Max MiAller, SBE., Vols. 1 and 15. The Thirleen Principal Upanishads 

translated by R, E. Hume, I, Oxford, 1921. Sechzig Upanishads des Veda iibsrsetzt von 
P, Dcussen, Leipzig, 1897. Selections in German translation by A. Hillcbrandt, Aus 
Brahmancs imd Upanisaden, Jena, 1921, and J. Hertcl, Dis WeisheU der Upanischaden 
Munchen, 1921. Translations of Ida-, Kena-, and Mundaka-, and of Katha- and Prasna- 
Up. widi Sankara’s commentary by S. Sitaram Sastri, Madras, 1898 ; the Chdndogya-Up_ 
with Sankara’s Comm, translated by Ganganath Jha, Madras, 1899 ; Aitareya-Vp. witli 
&mkara's Comm, translated by H, M. Bhadkamkar, Bombay, 1899. Amritabindu and 
Kaivalya Upanishads with Comm. U'HBjJaterl by A. Maliadev Sastri ; 2nd ed,, Madras, 
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For the philosopher Sankara (about 800 A.D.) still quotes the 
Upanisads as parts of the Veda texts to which they belong; and 
even Ramanuja (about 1100 A.D.) speaks of the ‘Chandogas,’ 
the ‘ Vajasaneyins ’ or the ‘ Kausitakins ’ when quoting the 
Upanisads of the schools in question; the Subdla-Upanisad is the 
only one which he quotes by this title. Ih the Muktikd-XJpanisad, 
which is certainly one of the latest, we read that salvation may be 
attained by the study of the 108 Upanisads, and a list of 108 
Upanisads is set forth, classified according to the four Vedas; 
10 Upanisads coming under the Rgveda, 19 under the White 
Yajurveda, 32 under the Black Tajurveda, 16 under the Sdmaveda 
and 31 under the Atharvaveda. This classification, however, 
can scarcely be based on an ancient tradition.^ All these 
Upanisads which arc, properly speaking, non-Vedic, are generally 
called ‘ Upanisads of the Atharvaveda ’. They were associated 
with the Atharvaveda, because the authority of this Veda as 
sacred tradition was always dubious and it was therefore no 
difficult matter to associate all kinds of apocryphal texts with the 
literature belonging to the Atharvaveda. Furthermore, the 
Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was above all the Veda of magic 
and the secretiveness connected with it.*^ The real meaning of 
‘ Upanisad — and this meaning has never been forgotten — was 
‘secret doctrine’. What was more natural than that a large 
class of works which were regarded as Upanisads or secret 
doctrines, should be joined to the Atharvaveda, which itself was 
indeed nothing but a collection of secret doctrines! 

The word ‘ Upanisad ’ is, in fact, derived from the verb 
‘ upa-ni-sad’ ‘ to sit down near some one ’, and it originally 
meant the sitting down of the pupil near the teacher for the 

1921. The principal Upanisads with Madhva’s commentary translated' by Rai Bahadur 
Si'iSa Chandra Vidyarnava, Isd and Kern according to Sankara by the same, and 
SMdSuatam translated by Siddhesvari Prasad Varma Sastri appeared in the Sacred books 
of the Hindus, Panini Office, Allahabad. A useful help for the .study of the Upanisads 
is G. A. Jacob’.s Concordance, BSS., 1891. A selected and classified bibliography of the 
Upanisads is given by R. E. ITume, loc. eil., pp. 459 ff. 

^ Ramanuja quotes the Garbha-Up. and the Mantrikd- Up. as Atharvaveda- 

Upanisads, although the list in the Mvklikd-Up, counts the one a.s belonging to the 
lilack, and the other to the While Tajuroetla. 

See above, p. 130. f. 
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purpose of a confidential coinmunicatioip therefore a ‘ confidea- 
tial ’ or ‘ secret session Out of this idea of the ‘ secret 
session the meaning ‘ secret docLrhw ’ that which is com- 
municated at such a confidential session — was developed^ The 
Indians generally give as a synonym of the word ‘ upanisad' 
the word ‘ rahasyam\ which means ‘mystery, secret’. In 
the Upanisad texts themselves the expressions ‘ iti rahasyam ’ 
and ‘ iti upanisad ’ are frequently used side by side in the sense 
of ‘ thus says the secret doctrine Often enough we find in 
the Upanisads themselves the warning against communicating 
some doctrine to an unworthy one. ‘This doctrine of 
Brahman it is said for example, ^ ‘may a father impart to his 
eldest son or to a trusted pupil, but not to another, whoever he 
may be, even if the latter should give him the whole earth, 
surrounded by the waters and filled with treasures’. Very 
frequently it is also related in the Upanisads how a teacher is 
entreated to communicate some knowledge or other, but only 
after repeated entreaty and urging of the pupil, gives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him.-' 


' See Deusaen, AGPli., 1, 2, pp. 14 fT., with whom I fully agree ia rejecting 
Oldenbeig’s explanation of Upanfmd (ZDMO., 50, 189C, 458 IT. ; 54, 1900, 70 ff, ; Dk, 
Lehre tier Upanishaden, etc., pp. 36 f, 155 If, 348 f.) as ‘ a form of worsliip’. 
Upaiiitad is used frequently enough as a synonym of rahasyam, but never synonymom 

with updsand. Besides, E. Senait {Floiileiiium Melchior tie Vogue, Pails, 1909, pp. 
575 IT.) has shosvn that even the verb upas in the Upanisads does not mean ‘ to worship’, 
but ‘ to have a profound knowledge, to know or to believe for certain’. But even his 
translation of upanisad by ‘ knowledge, belief’ (‘ connaissance, croyance’) does not hit 
the meaning of the word as well as ‘secret cloctiine’. M. R. Bodas (JBRAS., 22, 
pp. 69 f.) takes the original meaning of upanisad to be ‘ sitting down near the saciificiai 

fire’, as the conveisions contained in the Upanisads are said to have taken place at the 

great sacrifices. This is not more probable than the explanation of J, W. Hauer 

(_Avfange tier Toga-praxis, p. 27), who gives ‘ mysterious wisdom obtained by Tapas and 
meditation’ as the original meaning of upanifod, connecting it with the quiet sitting as 
part of the Yoga practice. Narayana in his commentary on Mam, VI, 29, defines 
upanisad as ‘ that which is recited seated near’, i.e. ‘ (a text) which is recited (■while 
the pupils are) seated near ( the teacher)’ ; see Buhler. SBE., Vol. 25, pp. 203 n 
Cf. also Macdonell and Kcitli, Vedic Index, I, pp. 91 f. 

Chandogya-Up., Ill, 11, 5 f. Cf. Deussen, loc. cit., pp 12 f. 

* The word upanisad occurs in the Upanisads themselves in three senses; it means:— 
(1) mystic sense’, e.g., the secret significance of the syllabic Om j (2) ‘secret word’, 
certain expressions and formulae which arc intelligible only to the initiated, as tajialan, 
in him growing, passing away, breathing,' or salyasya satyam, ‘the truth of truth’, as 
designation of the highest being ; (3) ‘secret text’, i.e., ‘ esoteric doctrine’ and ‘secret 
kno-wlcdge’, cf, Deussen, loc. cit,, pp. 16 f. 
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According to this original meaning of the word ‘ Upanisad ’ 
the oldest Upanisads already contain very heterogeneous matters. 
An Upanisad was above all else a ‘ mystery and every doctrine 
which was not intended for the masses, but was only communi- 
cated within a narrow circle of privileged persons — be it a pro- 
found philosophical doctrine or some futile symbolism or allegory, 
a symbolical sacrifice serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, 
or some would-be wisdom serving as a magic formula — was 
called Upanisad. All this we actually find already in the old 
Upanisads side by side and jumbled up but particularly so in 
the so-called Atharvaveda-UpanisadsP- 

Thus the Kausltaki-Upanisad contains, besides psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed eschatology, ^ 
also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can attain 
some good or other, or effect a love charm, ceremonies for the 
prevention of the death of children, and even an ‘ Upanisad ’, 
i.e., a secret doctrine, the knowledge of which serves as magic 
for the annihilation of enemies. Similarly, the Chandogya- 
Upanisad contains deep philosophical thoughts upon the creation, 
the universe and the soul, but among these also mystical specu- 
lations upon the syllable Om, secret rites for the healing of 
diseases and so on. In the Allianaveda-Upanisads, indeed, 
we find for instance a whole Upanisad — ‘ the Ganida, 
Upanisad — which is nothing but a snake charm that might 
just as well be included in the Atharvaveda-Sarahita. 

This should be borne in mind when a ‘ philosophy of the 
Upanisads ’ or even a ‘ system of the Upanisads ’ is spoken of. 
A philosophy of the Upanisads exists only in so far as, in these 


According to Aivaldyana^Gthyasulray I, 13, 1, certain rites connected with con- 
ception, procreation of male children, etc,, are taught in an ‘Upanisad’. The charm in 
Rv., 1, 191 is called an ‘Upanisad’ by Katyayana in his Sarvdnukramanika. Xn the 
manual of politics ( KatUiliya-Arihaidslra, XIV) all kinds of magic rites for the purpose 
of arson, assassination, blinding, etc., and in the manuals of erotics all sorts of secret 
prescritptions relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in an ‘Upanisadic 
chapter* (see KauLiliya-Arthaiastray XIV ; Vdt^(iyana*s lidmasiUra^ VII ; and R. Schmidt, 
Beilrage zui' imlischm Eroiik, Leipzipgj 1902, pp- 817 If-) Ramanuja (on Brahmasutra, 
n, 2, 43, see SBE., Vol. 48, p. 528) calls the Pdncardlrasdslta ‘a great Upanisad’, 

- On this chapter of the Kau§itaki-Up., compared with another version of it in 
the Jaiminiya-Bralimana, see E. Windisch, BSGW., 1907, 111 fF. 

® Deiissen, Sechdg Upanislwds des Veda, pp. 627 f. 
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collections of all sorts of mysteries, the teachings of the philo- 
sophers were also included. A system of the Upanisad philo- 
sophy can only be said to exist in a very restricted sense.^ For 
it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher or of one uniform 
school of philosophers, that might be traced back to one single 
teacher, which are before us in the Upanisads, but it is the 
teachings of various men,^ even of various periods, which are 
presented in the single sections of the Upanisads. 

There are, it is true, a few fundamental doctrines, which 
lend an appearance of uniformity to the philosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the genuine Upanisads, and it is only of 
these that we wish to speak here : with respect to these funda- 
mental doctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen does) — 
though always with reserve — of a ‘system of the Upanisads’, 
We must, therefore, not seek deep wisdom in every chapter of 
the Upanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in every Upanisad. 
It is indeed remarkable enough that in the very oldest and most 
beautiful portions of the Upanisads we find the same form of 
dialogue as in the works of the great Greek philosopher.® And 
just as Plato’s dialogues reveal to us a wonderfullly life-like 
picture of the life and doings of the Ancient Greeks, so the 
dialogues of the older Upanisads frequently afford us a surprising 
insight into life at the ancient Indian princely courts, where 
priests and famous wandering teachers, including learned 
women, flocked together, in order to hold their disputations 
before the king, who not infrequently entered into the theological 

' “That the Upanisads teach not one but various systems, must follow from the 
fact that they are compilations just as the Rgoeda-Samhild is,” R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, ^aivism, etc,, p. 1. Cf. G. Thibaut, SBE., Vol. 34, pp. ci £f. 

“ How far the persons mentioned by name in the Upanisads, such as Yajnavalkya, 
SancUlya, Balaki, Svetaketu and others, were really the teachers of the doctrines ascribed 
to them (as Barua in his ‘ Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy’ takes them to be) , is not 
quite certain. Yai&avalkya is said to be the author of the Brhadaraijyaka-Vp., as of the 
whole White Tajurmda ( see Brhadaranyaka-Up., VI, 5. 3 and Tajhavalkya-SrjVfli, HI, 

110); but in the Brhadarapyaka-Up. itself other teachers also arc mentioned. Besides, 
so many different doctrines both of ritual and of metaphysics are ascribed to Tdjiiavalkya, 
that it seems difficult to credit him with all of them. On the other hand it is quite 
possible that Silntlllya for instance was really the teacher of the famous doctrine ascribed 
to him. 

’ On the dialogues of the Upanisads, r/i Oldrnberg, Die Lehre der Upamihadm, 
pp. 160 ff. 
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and philosophical conversations and confounded the learned 
Brahmans by his knowledge; as well as insight into the school- 
life of those ancient times, when travelling scholars undertook 
long journeys in order to ‘hear’ some famous teacher, to whom 
pupils came from all sides ‘as waters precipitate themselves 
into the abyss and months sink into the year’d But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which very 
well bear comparison with Plato’s dialogues, we also find in the 
Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or literature. 

The Fundamental Doctrines of the Upanisads ^ 

That which is of the greatest value in the Upanisads is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we can speak 
of a ‘philosophy of the Upani.sads’, above all, the fundamental 
doctrine which pervades all the genuine Upanisads, and which 
can be summed up in the sentence: ‘‘The universe is the 
Brahman, but the Brahman is the Atman'\ which in our mode of 
philosophical expression would be equal to : “The world is God, 
and God is my soul”. 

The entire thought of the Upanisad philosophers revolves 
around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman ; and it is 
necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order to 
be able to understand the philosophy of the Upanisads. The 
etymology of the word ‘ Brahman' is doubtful.^ If we turn 


’• Tailtiriya-Up., I, 3. 

“ See A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of ihe Upanishads, London, 1882 ; P. Deussen, 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Authorised English Translation by A. S. Gcden, 
Edinburgh, 1919 (from AGPh,, I, 2) ; G. Thibaut, SEE., Vol. 34, pp. cxv IT. ;P. Oltra- 

mare L'hisioire des idees theosophiques dans ITnde, t. I, Paris, 1906, pp. 63 IT.; H. Jacobi ERE., 

II, p. 801 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishadm and die Anfdnge der Buddhismus, 
Gottingen, 1915 ; B. Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 
1921 ; R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Introduction ; S. Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 28 ff. ; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, I, London, 1923, pp. 137 ff. 

“ The most probable etymology is that suggested by H. Osthoff (Bezz. Beitr., 24, 
1899, 113 ff.) who connects brahman with Old Irish bricht, ‘magic, magic formula’. 
Oldenberg {Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 44 ff., and ‘ Zur Geschichte des Worts brahman', 
NGGW., 1916, pp. 715ff.) and Hillebrandt (ERE., II, pp. 796 ff.) have also accepted this 
etymology. An older etymology is that from the loot-brh ‘ to grow’ ( M. Haug) . 

Hillebrandt arid Dasgupta loc. cit, p. 36) follow M. Haug in explaining brahman as “tlic 
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to the St. Pclcrsburf*; Sanskrit Dictionary we line! ‘Brahman’ 
cxplaniccl as “the devotion which appears as the craving and 
fulness of the soul”, and strives after the gods, while according 
to Deussen,! Brahman is .sup()Osed to be “the will of man, 
striving upvau’cls to that which is sacred and divine”. These 
explanations may correspond to Jewish-Ghristian ideas of 
divinity, but arc diametrically opposed to the Indian conception 
of the relationship between gods and men, as we know it in the 
Sarnhitas and Brahmanas.® What the word signifies etymo- 
logically is not certain. But in the Veda itself ‘ Brahman’ 
occurs countless times in the meaning of ‘ prayer’ or ‘ magic 
formula’ ; there is nowhere any thought of devotion or exalta- 
tion. to the divine, but it alway.s means mere formulae and verses 
containing secret magic power, by which man desires to 
influence divine beings, or to obtain, or even to force something 
from them. When a later period united these magic formula 
and prayers in ‘ books’ or school texts as the three Vedas these 
were called trayi vidyd or ‘threefold knowledge’, also briefly 
‘ the Brahman’. But as divine origin was ascribed to this 
Veda or Brahman — the two words being used with exactly the 
same meaning — and as the sacrifice, which, as wc have seen, 
was itself conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivinc power, 
was, according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda of 
contained in the Veda,® so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to be called the first created thing (brahma 
prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
Thus the Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 

magical force ■which is derived from the orderly co-operation of the hymns, the chants, 
and the sacrificial gifts.” J. Hertcl (Das Brahman in Indogerman. Forschungen, 41, 
1923, pp. 185 ff.) connects brahman etymologically with Greek phlcgnm, Latin JlaS^Oi 
and tries to prove that the original meaning of brahman was ‘ fire’, viz., both the internal 
fire in man and the cosmic fire. I, however, am not convinced by his arguments.' 

' System des Vedanta, p. 128. AGPh., 1, I, pp. 241 f, 

“ Cy. above, pp. 68 f., 200 f., 22 1 . 

’’ Sat., V, 5, 5, 10 ; “The whole sacrifice is as great as the three-fold Veda. 
According to Chdndogya-Ufi,, VII, 4, 1, "the sacrificial acts arc contained in the mantras 
(i.e., in the Veda).” 
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priestly philosophy, and quite explicable in the light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and sacrificed 

The history of the word 'Alman' is simpler. The 
etymology of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it from 
the xoot-an ‘ to breath’ ( German ‘ atman’) and explain it as 
‘exhalation, breath, soul, self’. Others, likes Deussen,^ derive 
it from two pronominal roots, so that it would originally mean 
‘This r. However that may be, Atman is not only a philo- 
sophical conception, but a word which frequently occurs in 
Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly clear. It signifies 
‘ self’, is often used as a reflexive pronoun, and as a substantive 
denotes one’s own person, one’s own body in contrast to the 
outside world, sometimes the trunk in contrast to the limbs, but 
most frequently the soul, the true self, in contrast to the body.® 

These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of Upanisads. Thus the famous doctrine 
of Sdndilya begins with the words : ‘ Truly, this All is 

Brahman’, and ends, after a description of the Atman, with the 
statement that Brahman and Atman are one : 

“This my Atman in my inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice, 

or a barley-corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain This my 

Atman, in my inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater than the 
sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In him are all 
actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes ; he holds this. All enclosed within 
himself ; he speaks not, he troubles about nothing ; — this my Atman in my 
inmost heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of this life, 

' Cf. above, pp. 224 f. A. Weber already has compared Brahman with the logos- 
idea in Neo-Platonism and in Christianity. Thus also Deu.ssen, System des Vedanta, 
p. 51 and Max F. Flecker, Schopenhauer vnd die indische Philosophie ( Cologne, 1897 ), 
p. 3. Deussen desires to bring Brahman into accord with the ‘will’ of Schopenhauer, 
but, as Hecker (p. 82) mildly expresses it, is forced ‘ to offer some violence to the 
conception of Brahman’. A comparison which is more justifiable is that with the ‘ mana 
of the Melanesians, which has been emphasised by N. Soclerblom, in his Das Warden des 
Collerglaitbens, 1916, pp. 270 ff. 

» AGPh., I, 1, p. 285. 

“ On the term Atman see Deussen, ERE., II, 195 ff. ; Jacobi, ERE., II, 801 ; 
Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I, 25 f. According to Deussen, Atman is “the 
most abstract, and therefore the best name which philosophy lias found for its sole and 
eternal theme”. “Schopenhauer named his white poodle ‘Atman’, whereby, following 
the Vedantic doctrine, he desired to acknowledge the inner being as equal in man and beast . 
(Hecker, toe. cit., p. 8.) 
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shall T be united. I'br him to whom this kuowlcch-c has cume, for him 
indeed, there exists no doubt. I’hus spake Sandilya yea S.indilya.”! 

Deussen expresses this fundamentul idea of the Upanisadt 
briefly and pertinendy in tlic words : “The Brahman, the 
power which presents itself to ns materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves and receives back into 
itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the Alman, with that which, after stripping oif 
everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual self, the soul.”^ This doctrine 
has found expression most pointedly and clearly in the Upanisad 
dictum which later became the confession of faith of millions 
of Indians, in the ‘ tat tvam asi' (so often quoted by 
Schopenhauer), ‘ that art thou’, i.e., the universe and the 
Brahman, that art thou thyself, or in other words ; The world 
exists only in so far as thou thyself art conscious of it. Let 
us hear in what manner the poet-philosophers of the Upanisads 
endeavour to make clear this doctrine of the unity of the world 
with the Brahman and of the Brahman with the Atman 

“Svetakelu was the sou of Udclalaka Aruni. To him said his father ; 
‘Svetaketu, betake thyself as a Veda-student to a teacher. For, my dear 
one, in our family it is not customary to be a Brahmin in name only, 
without having learnt the Veda. So at the age of twelve years he vas 
initiated as a pupil. And at twenty-four years of age, after he had learnt 
everthing in all the Vedas he came home — proud, haughty, and regard- 
ing himself as a learned man. Then said his father to him ; ‘As thou 
art now, my dear Svetaketu, so proud and haughty, and regardest thyself 
as a learned man, tell me, hast thou also inquired into that doctrine by 
which that which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthought 
becomes thought, that which is unknown becomes known?’ ‘Venerable 
one, of what does this doctrine consists?’ ‘Just as, my dear one, through 
one lump of clay everything that is of clay is known and the difference 
lies only in the word, is merely a name — but in truth it is clay — ; and just 
as, my dear one, through one copper trinket everything which is of copper 
is known and the difference lies only in the word, is merely a name— 

' Chandogya-Up., Ill, 14. Cf. above, p. 196. 

“ Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishad, tianslated by A, S, Geden, Edinburgh, 
1906, p, 39. ' ■ 

’ Ghattdogya-Up,, VI, 1, ff. 
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but iu truth it is copper , und just <iSj rny dear onCj through one pair 
of nail scissors everything which is of iron is known and the difference lies 
only in the word, is merely a name — but in truth it is iron— ; so, my dear 
one, it is with this doctrine.’ ‘Surely my honourable teachers did not 
know this; for if they had known it, why should they not have told it to me? 
Then, venerable one, do thou expound it to me.’ ‘Very well, my dear one,’ 
said his father. 

' ‘Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be sure, some people have said : Only 
the non-existent was here in the beginning, and this only as One without 
a Second, and out of this non-existent arose the existent. But how, my 
dear one, could this be so ? How could the existent arise out of the 
non-existent? Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the beginning, 
and this only as One without a Second!’ (He then demonstrates further, 
how this existent had created heat, which had created water, which, in 
its turn, had created food ; and how the existent, penetrating those three 
elements, developed the material world out of itself. In the phenomena 
of sleep, of hunger and of thirst, he then explains how everything leads 
back to the three elements, heat, water, food — or, as we would say: fire, 
water, earth — while these three elements in their turn rest only upon the 
existent. But as this existent has, with the Atman, its soul, penetrated 
into all beings, so it is also the soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, 
he becomes again that which he originally was ; he unites again with the 
existent, out of which he was produced. Now follow a number of similes 
which are all intended to illustrate the doctrine of the oneness of the 
world with the Alone-existing and the human soul.) ‘As, my dear one, 
the bees, when they are preparing honey, collect the juices of the most 
diverse trees and then combine the juice in one unity; — as in this unity 
those juices do not retain any difference, so that they could say; I am 
the juice of this tree, I am the juice of that tree — so, my dear one, all 
these creatures here, when they have become absorbed in the existent have 
no consciousness of the fact that they have become absorbed in the existent. 
Whatever they may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm 
or bird, fly or gnat, — this ( namely, the existent) they become. And it 
is this very minute thing which constitutes the being of the All, that is the 
truth, that is the Atman, that art thou, O Svetaketu.’ ‘Venerable one^ 

instruct me yet further.’ ‘Very well, my dear one ’ 

‘Fetch me a fruit from yonder fig-tree!’ ‘Here it is, venerable 
one.’ ‘Split it.’ ‘It is split, venerable one.’ ‘What dost thou see 
therein?’ ‘Very tiny grains, venerable one !’ ‘Split one of these!’ ‘It 
is spht.’ ‘What seest thou therein ?’ ‘Nothing, venerable one.’ Then 
said the father to him : ‘My dear one, it is as result of that very quintes- 
sence which thou dost not perceive, that this big fig-tree stands here. 
Believe me, my dear one, it is this very minute thing which constitutes 
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the being of the All, that is the tiuth, that is the Atman, that art thou 
O Svetakctul’ ‘Venerable one, instruct me yet further.’ ‘Veiy wel{ 
my dear one.’ 

‘Place this piece of salt in watci and come to me again to-moiiow 
morning.’ He did so. Then his father said to him : ‘Bring me the salt 
which thou didst place in water last night.’ He lelt for it, but did not 
find it ; it had vanished. ‘Just taste the water from one side. How 
does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ 'Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
‘Salty.’ ‘Taste from the other side. Plow does it taste?’ ‘Salty,’ 
‘Eat something with it and then return to me,’ He did so, but the salty, 
taste still remained. Then his father said to him : ‘Truly, my dear son, 
here also (in the body) thou dost not perceive the existent, and yet it is 
there. And this very minute thing it is which constitutes tire being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, i/iat art thou, O Svetaketu’,” 

What inspires us with the highest respect for these ancient 
thinkers of India is the earnestness and the enthusiasm with 
which they endeavoured to fathom the divine principle, or what 
Kant would call the thing-in-itsclf whether they called it ‘the 
one’ or ‘ the existent’. Brahman or Atman. Thus we read 
in a dialogue, which recurs in two Upanisacls in two different 
versions,^ how Gargya Balaki, a proud and learned Brahman, 
comes to Ajata.satru, the King of Benares, and pledges himself 
to explain the Brahman to him. One after another he explain'5 
the Purusa, i,e,, the personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, 
in the lightning, in the ether, in the wind, in the fire, in the 
water, then the spirit which appears as a reflected image or 
shadow, in the echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human body, 
or in the eye, as the Brahman. Ajatai^atru, however, is not 
satisfied with any of these explanations, so that finally, the 
learned Brahman himself goes for instruction to the king, who 
then explains to him that the true Brahman is to be sought only 
in the intelligent spirit ( Purusa ) in man, i.e., in the Atman, 
in the self. “As a spider spins her web out of herself, as out 
of a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this 
Atman emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and all 
beings.” 


* Kausllaki-Up., IV and 3rhadSranyaka-Up., II, 1. 
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Similarly, in a famous Upanisad passage, the difference 
ibetween the true and the false Atman is shown. There we 
read ; 

“ ‘The Atman, from which all evil has fled, which is free from old 
age, free from death and free from care, which is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose intentions are the true 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour to 
know ; he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fulfilment of all wishes.’ Thus spake Prajapati. This was heard 
by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said : ‘It is well, we will 
investigate this Atman — the Atman, through the investigation of which 
one obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires.’ From among 
the "gods, Indra arose, and from among the demons Virocana arose, and 
both, without having communicated with each other, came to Prajapati 
with firewood in their hands.^ They stayed with him as pupils for thirty- 
two years. Then said Prajapati to them : ‘What is your desire in living 
here as pupils?’ and they said : ‘The Atman, from which all evil has 
fled, which is free from old age, free from death and free from care, which 
is without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose 
intentions are the true, that Atman shall one endeavour to know : he 
who has found and known this Atman, gains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all desires. This thy speech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is for this Atman ; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
(Prajapati now first explains to them that the Purusa in the eye or in the 
reflected image is the Atman. Virocana is satisfied with this, returns to the 
demons and proclaims to them the doctrine that the body is the Atman, 
and that one has only to please and care for the body in order to obtain all 
worlds. Indra, however, soon understands that the explanation given by 
Prajapati cannot have been meant seriously. Dissatisfied he returns and 
again stays with Prajapati as his pupil for thirty-two years.) Then the 
latter said to him ; ‘Fie ( the spirit ) who roams about blithely in 
dreams,* he is the Atman, that is the Immortal, the dangerlcss, that is 


' The pupil has to live with the teacher and serve him, and especially tend the 
sacred fire. ‘To come with wood in one’s hand’ therefore means ‘ to go to someone as 
a pupil for instruction’. 

“ As in the Upanisads the development of the Atman conception is traced to the 
true Atman through the preliminary steps of the purusa in the eye, in the reflected 
image, in the shadow and in the dream-picture, to which the prana or breath of life is 
often added, so we find in remarkable agreement also among the primitive races, the 
breath, the ‘ little dweller in the eye’, the reflected image, the shadow, and visions, as 
preliminary steps to the belief in a souIm (Cf, E, B, Tylor, Primilive Cullute^ London, 
1903, I, pp. 430 if. Fritz Scbultze, Psychologie der Malunolker, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 254 ff.) 
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the Brahman.’ Then Indra departed thence with a quiet heart.” (But 
even before he had reached the gods he comprehended that the vision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, cither. Once again he returns to 
Prajapati and stays with him a.s a pupil for thirty-two years. Now Praja- 
pati declares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to be the true Atman. 
With that also Indra is not satisfied, he returns, and Prajapati suffers him 
to live with him for another five years, when at last he reveals to him the 
doctrine of the true Atman.) ‘O Indra , mortal indeed is this body, of 
which death takes possession. It is the dwelling-place of that immortal, 
ineorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and pain is the (Atman) which 
is united with the body, for so long as he is united with the body, there is 
no defence for him against pleasure and pain. But when he is incorporeal, 

then certainly pleasure and pain do not touch him Now when the 

eye is directed to yonder ether, then lie is the spirit (Purusa) in the eye, 
but the eye serves only for seeing. And it is the Atman who knows : 
“this I will smell” ; the organ of smell seiwes only for smelling. And it 
is the Atmari who knows : “this will I speak” ; the voice serves only for 
speaking. And it is the Atman who knows ; “this will I hear” ; the organ 
of hearing serves only for hearing. And it is the Atman who knows ; "this 
will I think” ; the organ of thought is his divine eye. He it is who is 
pleased when, with the organ of thought, this divine eye, he sees the 
objects of his desires. Him, indeed, Ihis Atman, do the gods worship in the 
Brahman-world ; therefore do they possess all worlds and all their desires 
are fulfilled. And he obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires, 
who has found and recognises this Atman.’ Thus spake Prajapati, so spake 
Prajapati,”^ 

Thus here again the true Atman is explained as the know- 
ing and intelligent spirit in man. But the doctrine that this 
Atman is one with the universe and that everything exists only 
in so far as it is in the cognitive self, is taught by the beautiful 
conversation between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi. Yajhavalkya 
is about to leave home in order to conclude his life as a hermit 
in the forest. So he wishes to make a settlement between his 
two wives, and tells this to the one, Maitreyi. 

“Maitreyi said ; ‘My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it?’ 

‘No’, replied Yajnavalkya ; ‘like the life of rich people will be thy 
life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.’ 


Chandogya-Vp., VIII, 7-12. 
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And Maitreyi said : ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth ( of immortality), tell that 
to me.’ 

Yajhavalkya replied : ‘Thou who art truly dear to me, thou speakest 
dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it to thee, and mark well what 
I say.’ 

And he said : ‘Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may love the 
husband ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

‘Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife ; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

‘Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons, ; but that you 
niay love the Self, therefore sons are dear 

‘Verily, the Devas arc not dear, that you may love the Devas ; but that 
you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

‘Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures ; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear. 

‘Verily, everything is not dear that you may love everything ; but that 
you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. 

‘Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyi ! Then we sec, hear, perceive, and know the Self, 
then'all this is known’ !”^ 

One of the most frequent appellations of the Atman in the 
Upanisads is the word ‘ prana/ i.e., ‘breath of life, life, , life- 
principle’. And numerous portions of the Upanisads deal with 
this Prana, which is one with the intelligent self ; or with the 
relations of the same to the organs of the soul, the so-called 
Pranas (pranah, plural of prana). These organs — speech, 
breath, sight, hearing and the organ of thought — correspond to 
five forces of Nature in the universe : fire, wind, the sun, the 
quarters of heaven and the moon. And the Upanisads often 
talk of the reciprocal action between the organs and the forces 
of Nature. That is to a certain extent the psychology, which 
indeed cannot be separated from the metaphysics, of the 
Upanisads. The oft-related ‘ psychological fable ’ of the dispute 
of the vital organs about rank, is very popular. It is there told 
how the Pranas, or vital organs, once fought for precedence. 
They went to the father Prajapati, that he might settle their 
dispute. 


" Brhadaranyaka-Up., 11,4. Translated by Max MUlIer, SEE., Vol. 15, pp. 108-10. 
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“He said (o tlicin : “I'luU one of yon al'ler whose going off the body 
appears as if it were the very worst olf he is the most siipcru)r of you.’ 

8. Speech went off. Having i-enuiined away a year, it came around 
again, and said : ‘How have you liccn able to live without me ?’ 

‘As the dumb, not speaking, but breathing with the breath, seeing with 
the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

Speech entered in. 

g. The Eye went off. Elaving remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said : ‘How have you been able to live without me?’ 

‘As the blind, not seeing, but breathing with the breath, speaking with 
speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Eye entered in. 

10. The Ear went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said : ‘How have you been able to live without me ?’ 

‘As the deaf, not hearing, but breathing with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Ear entered in. 

11. The Mind went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said : ‘How have you been able to live without me?’ 

‘As simpletons, mindless, but breathing with the breath, speaking with 
speech, seeing with the eye, hearing with liic ear. Thus.’ 

The Mind entered in. 

12. Now when the Breath was about to go off— a.s a fine horse 
might tear out the pegs of his foot-lcthcrs all together, thus did it tear out 
the other Breaths all together. They all came to it, and said : ‘Sir! 
Remain. You are the most superior of us. Do not go off.’ 

13. Verily, they do not call them, ‘Speeches,’ nor ‘Eyes,’ nor 
* Ears,’ nor ‘Minds.’ They call them ‘Breaths’ ( prana), for the vital 
breath is all these.”^ 

Just as the doctrine of the Prana and the Pranas is con- 
nected with the fundamental doctrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upanisads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
be called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, i.e., the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
sleep and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final ‘emancipation’, i.e., its complete absorption in the 
Brahman. Thus, above all, the Brhaddmnyaka-Upanisad 

' Chandogya-Up., V, I. Translated by R. E. Hume, Jhe Thit ken Frindpd Upanishails, 
pp, 227 f, Cf. Bfhadamnyaka-Up,, VI. 1, 7-14, 
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(IV, 3-4) sketches a picture of the fortunes of the soul, which, 
as Deusseni rightly remarks, “for richness and warmth of 
expression surely stands alone in Indian literature, and perhaps 
in the literature of all nations.” Here we find also the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and in the closest connection with 
it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first time, the ethical 
doctrine of Karman, action, which, with the unerringness of a 
law of Nature, must have its consequences. This great doctrine 
of action, which was later, especially in Buddhism, preached in 
every street and by-way, is still a great mystery in the Upanisads. 
Artabhaga asks Yajnavalkya : 

“ ‘Yajnavalkya,’ said he, ‘when after the death of this man here his 
voice enters into the fire, his breath into the wind, his sight into the sun, 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 
seed are laid down in the water, — where then is this man?’ ‘Take me by 
the hand, my dear one !’ said Yajnavalkya. ‘Artabhaga, let us two only 
know of this ; let this discussion of ours not be in public.’ And the 
two went out and discussed together; and it was Action of which they 
spoke ; it was Action which they praised. Verily, he becomes good 
through good action, bad through bad action.”® 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there : 

“The point of his heart begins to shine, and by this light the Atman 
departs, be it out of the eye or out of the head, or out of other parts of 
the body. And while he is departing the breath of life (prana) follows 
him ; and behind the departing breath of life depart all the vital organs, 
the consciousness also follows them. But he, the cognitive one (the 
Atman) is endowed with cognition. Knowledge and the actions, the 
experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. Just as a grass — 
leech,® when it has arrived at the end of a blade of grass, making another 
start (for another blade), draws itself together towards (this blade), so 
man, when he has stripped off his body and has rid himself of non- 

* Seclizig Upanishads, p. 463. 

^ Brhaddmnyaka-Up., Ill, 2, 13 f. 

® See Barua, Pre-Buddhistic Indian, Plalosopiff, p. 175. 
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knowledge, mcaking anodicr slarL (lor auolher body), draws liimsclf together 
towards (that other body). Just a.s an cinirroiderc.ss undoes a small portion 
of a piece of embroidery, and out of it cronie.s a diHeirnl, (luitc new and 
more beautiful design, so man, when he lias stripped olf his body and has 
rid himself of non-knowledge, creates for himself a diflcrcnl, quite new 
and more beautiful form, that of the spirit ol'an ancestor or of a Gandharva, 
of a Brahman or of a Prajapati, of a god or of a man, or that of some 

other being As he has acted, as he has lived, so he becomes ; he 

who has done good, is born again as a good one, he who has done evil, 
is born again as an evil one. He becomes good through good action, bad 
through bad action. Therefore it is said : ‘Man here is formed entirely 
out of desire, and according to liis desire is his resolve, and according to 
his resolve he performs the action, and according to the performance of 
the action is his destiny’.”^ 

In consequence of this doctrine ofKarman the moral element 
plays a far greater part in the Upanisads than in the Brahmanas. 
Moreover, we should not ignore the fact that the metaphysical 
doctrine of the Atman, for whose sake wc love our fellow-creatures® 
involves a deep elhictil idea : as it is in reality the universal soul 
which we love in each individual, love for all creatures wells up 
from the recognition of the Atman.® However, in the Upanisads, 
too, there is not much room left for actual moral teaching. Com- 
paratively rarely do we meet with moral jorccepts, such as for 
example in the Taittinya-Upanisad (I, 11) the teacher gives the 
scholar who is departing on his life’s journey : 

“Speak the truth, do thy duty, neglect not the study of the Veda. 
After thou hast brought thy teacher the agreeable gift ( after completion 
of the period of training) see that the thread of thy race does not break 

off. Neglect not the ceremonies for the gods and Fathers. A god 

be to thee thy mother, a god be to thee thy father, a god be to thee thy teacher, 
a god be to thee the guest,” and so on. 


' Bthaddtatiyaka-Up., IV, 4, 2-5. 

“ See above , pp. 217 f. 

“ On the ethics of the Upanisads, see Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upaniskads, 
pp. 58 ff. John Mackenzie, Hindu Ethics, London, 1922, pp. 67 ff. ; S. Radhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy, I, pp. 207 ff. E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, New Haven, 1924, 
pp. 63 ff. 
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There is another passage referring to ethics which we find 
in the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad (V, 2) which is more interesting 
and much more Upanisad-like than these moral precepts ; 

“Three kinds of sons of Prajapati, the gods, human beings, and the 
demons, sojourned with their father Prajapati as pupils. After the gods 
had sojourned there as pupils, they said : ‘Tell us something, O master!’ 
And he uttered the syllable ‘da' and said : ‘Did you understand that?’ 
‘We understood it,’ they said : ‘thou didst say to us ddmyata ( restrain 
yourselves),’ ‘Yes,’ said he ; ‘you understood it.’ Then the human 
beings said to him ; ‘Tell us something, O master!’ And he uttered 
the same syllable ‘ da' and said : ‘Did you understand that ?’ ‘We 
understood it,’ they said, ‘thou didst say to us : datta (give).’ ‘Yes,’ 
said he, ‘you understood it.’ Then the demons said to him : ‘Tell us 
something, O master !’ And he uttered to them the same syllable ‘da' 
and said : ‘Did you understand that?’ ‘We understood it’, they said, 
‘thou didst say to us ‘dqyadhvam (have pity).’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘you 
understood it.’ And it is just this which yonder divine voice, the thunder, 
proclaims : da-da-da, that means damyata, datta, dayadhvam. Therefore 
shall he learn these three things : self-restraint, generosity and pity.” 

It is easy enough to sec why we meet but seldom with such 
ethical doctrines in the Upanisads. According to the doctrine of 
the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at is union with the 
Brahman, and this union can be attained only by giving up non- 
knowledge, by cognition. Only he who has recognised the one- 
ness of the soul with the Divine will obtain deliverance, i.e., 
complete union with the Brahman. But in order to attain this 
highest object it is necessary to give up all works, good as well as 
bad. For sacrifices and pious works only lead to new re-births, 
knowledge alone leads from this maze to the One and Eternally 
True, “As no water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus 
blossom, so no bad deed remains attached to him who knows 
this .”1 Already in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas there is 
repeated mention of the advantages which accrue to him who 
knows some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science, — ‘ who 
knows this ’. Nothing is more characteristic of the Upanisads, 
however, than the ever-recurring promise of happiness and blessed- 


' Chandosya-Up., IV, 14, 3. Cf. Kausitaki-Up., I, 4- ; III, 8. 
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ness, of earthly possessions and heavenly joys as a reward for 
him ‘who knows this The idea that knowledge is not only 
power, but the highest object to l:)c aimed at, is traceable through- 
out all the Upanisads. Not only Indra serves Prajapati for 101 
years as a pupil, but it is also often reported that human beings 
serve a teacher for years as pupils iir order to receive from him 
the transmission of some knowledge or other. Kings arc prepared 
to present thousands of cows and piles of gold to the Brahman 
who can proclaim to them the doctrine of the true Atman or 
Brahman. But Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, 
rich people before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the 
case, are in possession of higher wisdom. ^ This yearning for 
knowledge has found its most touching expression in the beautiful 
poem of N acike t as, which we find in the Kdthaka-Upanisal 
The youth Naeiketas has descended into the lower world 
and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naei- 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express his 
third wish he says; 

“This doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased : 

Tie exists,’ say some ; ‘He exists not,’ say others — 

This w'oujd I ki2ow, insinicicd by ibecJ 
Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yama replies that this question of what happens 
to man after death, is so difficult to investigate that even the 
gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth to give 
up his wish. 

“Choose centenarian sons and grandsons. 

Many cattle, elephants, gold and horses. 

Choose a great abode of earth. 

And thyself live as many autumns as thou desirest. 

This, if thou thinkest an equal boon. 

Choose — wealth and long life ! 

A great one on earth, O Naeiketas, be thou. 

The enjoyer of thy desires I make thee. 


“• Cf. above, pp. 198 fF. 
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Whatc’er desires arc liarcl lo get in mortal world — 

For all desires at pleasure make request. 

These lovely maidens with chariots, with lyres — 

Such (maidens), indeed, arc not obtainable by men — 

By these, from me bestowed, be waited on! 

O Naeiketas, question me not regarding dying (marana) !” 

Naeiketas, however, will not be deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions : 

“ Ephemeral things! That which is a mortal’s, O End-maker, 
Even the vigour (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 

Even a whole life is slight indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vaha) ! Thine he the dance and song ! 

Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 

Shall we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 

Shall wc live so long as thou shalt rule? 

— This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen by me. . . . 

This thing whereon they doubt, O Death : 

What there is in the great passing-on — tell us that! 

This Imon, that has entered into the hidden — 

No other than that docs Naeiketas choosen.” 

Then Yama, the god of death, praises Naeiketas for having 
chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts to him 
the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman. ^ 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 
world altogether, 2 is shown us by another Upanisad, in which 
for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian thought appears, 
which we will meet with again and again in the later Indian 
literature. There we read.^ 

“ A king named Brhadratha, after having installed his eldest son on 
the throne, thinking that his body is non-eternal, turned to renunciation 


* The above verses {Kdtliaka-Up., I, 20, 23-25, 26, 27, 29) are given in the 
translation of Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 344 f. A fine poetical, but 
veiy free translation of the legend is given by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 54 ff. 

’ Cf. P. Regnaud, Le Pessimisme Brahmanique (‘ Annales du Mus6e Guimet’, t. I, 
pp. 101 ff.) 

” Maitrayana-Up., I, 2-4. 
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and went forth into the forest. There he gave himself up to the severest 
mortification, standing with arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 
sun. After one thousand days had elapsed there approached him , 
the Atman-knowing, venerable Sakayanya. ‘Stand up, stand up and choose 
a wish!’ thus spake he to the king. He made his obeisance to him and 
said ; ‘O venerable one ! I am not cognizant of the Atman. Thou know- 
est his nature, as we have heard; mayest thou explain this to us I’ (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words ;) ‘0 
venerable one ! In this evil-smelling, pithless body, composed of bones, 
skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tears, gum of the eyes, 
faeces, urine, bile and phlegm, — ^Irow can one possibly enjoy pleasure! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that which is beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, hunger, thirst, age, death, disease, trouble and such 
like, — how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! We see also that this 
whole world is transitory, just like these flies, mosquitoes, and such 
like, these herbs and trees, which rise and again decay.’ (There then 
follows an enumeration of ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who all fall victims to annihilation.) ‘ But what of 
these! There are yet other things, — drying-up of great seas, falling clown 
of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star . . . sinking of the earth, the 
fall of the gods from their place, — ^in the course of a world in which such 
things happen, how indeed can one enjoy pleasure! When even he who 
is satiated with it, must return again and again! Therefore rescue me! 
For I feel in this world-cycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, 0 
venerable one, art our refuge ”. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may be found in the Buddhist as well as 
jn the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the latest 
Upanisads. For the Maitrdyana-Upanisad is, in language and 
style, nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-Buddhist.^ The old Vedic 
Upanisads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
of the non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, “which passes beyond hunger 
and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death “ That 

’ Maitrayana-Up., Vtl, 8 f., contains distinct allusions to the Buddhists as 
heretics. On the style of the Mailrdyaniya-Up., s, Oldenberg, Geschichle der 

allindischen Prosa, p. 33. 
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which is diflcrcul I'rom it is full of sxiUcrmg '\~alo’nyad 
drtam} But “ tliat which is dilTcrcnt from it ”, does not 
exist at all in reality, and therefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. “ He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
there is no fear.” “ Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 
him who knows the Unity?” Joy (ananda) is a name of the 
Brahman. “ Consisting of joy (anandamaya) is the Atman. 
And like a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
an Upanisad: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of joy 
arise all these beings, by joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into joy.”^ 
Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from the belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Brahman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear. ^ 
Therefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 
has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact, the whole of the later philosophy of the Indians 
is rooted in the Upanisads. Their doctrines formed the 
foundation for the Vedanta-Sutras of Badarayana, a work of 
which a later writer'^ says: “This text-book is the chief 
of all the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
complement. Therefore all who aim at deliverance, shall 
exalt it.” The theological-philosophical systems of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More- 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions which have 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism no 
less than the orthodox Brahmanical religion of the post-Buddhist 
period, have sprung forth from the soil of the Upanisad doctrines. 

On the other hand, it proved fatal for the development of In- 
dian philosophy that the Upanisads should have been pronounced 

' Brhadaranyaka-Up., Ill, 5. 

^ Taittiriya-Up., II, 9, III, 6 ; Ha-Up., 7. 

“ Cf. M. F. Hecker, Schopenhauer imd die indische Phitosophie, pp. 116-20. 

' MadliusOdana Sarasvati in his Prasthanabheda, 
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to be ‘ revelations and sacred texts ; for in the Upanisads we 
still find vigorous, independent, creative philosophical thought, 
which grew rarer and rarer in the later development of Indian 
philosophy for the very reason that progress was not only hindered 
at every step by the fetters of the dogmatism of the schools— 
which is the case in other lands as well as in India — but still more 
by the orthodox belief that every word of an Upanisad must be 
regarded as divine truth. 

However, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
which gave these philosophical poems (there is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men: 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid Brahmana 
passages were regarded as uttered by the deity: but it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect. And it is not because, as Schopenhauer asserts, 
they present the ‘ fruit of the highest human knowledge and 
wisdom and contain ‘ almost superhuman conceptions 
‘ whose originators can hardly be regarded as mere men 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upanisads 
still have much to tell us also; not because, as Deussen thinks, 
these thinkers have obtained, ” if not the most scientific, yet still 
the most intimate and immediate light upon the last secret of 
existence ”, and because (with which Deussen seeks to justify 
the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the Upanisads “ there 
are philosophical conceptions unequalled in India or perhaps 
anywhere else in the world.”® No, it is because these old thinkers 
wrestle so earnestly for the truth, because in their philosophical 
poems the eternally unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has 
been expressed so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain 
' superhuman conceptions but human, absolutely human 
attempts to come nearer to the truth — and it is this which makes 
them so valuable to us. 

For the historian, however, who pursues the history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet far greater significance. 

' Heckor, loc. cit., p. 7, 

* Deussen, System dis Vedanta, pp. 50, 99 f. What exaggerations ! 
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From the mystical doctrines of the Upanisads one current of 
thought may be traced to the mysticim of the Persian Sufism, 
to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of the Neo-Platonics and 
the Alexandrian Christians down to the teachings of the Christian 
mystics Eckhart and Taulcr, and finally to the philosophy of the 
great German mystic of the nineteenth century, Schopenhauerd 
What Schopenhauer owed to the Indians he has himself told us 
often enough. He himself calls Plato, Kant and ‘ the Vedas ’ 
(by which Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) his 
teachers. In his manuscript written for University lectures he 
wrote: “ The results of that which I intend to present to you, 
agree with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.” He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature ‘ the greatest gift of 
our century and prophesies that Indian pantheism might 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agreement 
of his own system with that of the Upanisads appears to him 
absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of the separate 
and detached sayings which constitute the Upanisads might be 
taken as a conclusion from the idea communicated by himself, 
although on the other hand the same is by no means to be found 
there already.” It is well known that the Uupnek’hat used to 
lie open on his table and that before retiring to rest he performed 
his ‘ devotions ’ in it. And he says of this book: “ It is the 
most satisfying and elevating reading (with the exception of the 
original text) which is possible in the world; it has been the solace 
of my life and will be the solace of liiy death,”^ The fundamental 
doctrine of the Upanisads, however, is the same which, according 
to Schopenhauer, “ was at all times the ridicule of fools and the 
endless meditation of sages ”, namely, the doctrine of Unily^ 
i.e., the doctrine “ that all plurality is only apparent, that in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, manifests itself.”^ And if Ludwig Stein, 

^ On Schopenhauer as a mystic , s. Hecker, loc. cit , pp. 85 f. 

° Parerga md Parahspomina, published by J. Frauenstadt, II, p, 4'27 (§ 185). Hecker, 
loc. cit., pp, 6 ft. 

“ Schopenhauer, Grundlags der Moral, § 22 (Woiks, pub!, by J. Frauenstadt, IV, 
pp. 268 IF.). 
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who once said: ‘‘The philosophy of the present is Monism 
that is the interpretation of all that happens in the universe”, as 
one unity^ is right, then this ‘ philosophy of the present ’ was 
already the philosophy of the ancient Indians three thousand years 
ago. 


The Vedangas 

In one of the Upanisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a lower. The higher is that 
which teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, but the 
lower consists of “ Rgveda, Yajurveda, Sarnaveda, Athawaveda, 
phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics and astronotriy,”^ 
This is the oldest enumeration of the so-called six Vedangas, i.c. 
the six ‘limbs’ or supplementary sciences of the Veda.® Originally 
this meant neither special books nor special schools, but only sub- 
jects of instruction, which had to be learned in the Vedic schools 
themselves, in order to understand the Vedic texts. The beginnings 
of the Vedangas may therefore already be sought in the Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas, where along with the explanations of the sacrificial 
ritual we also occasionally find discussions on matters of phonetics, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy. In the course of 
time, however, these subjects were treated more and more syste- 
matically, and separate special schools, though still within the 
Vedic schools, arose for each of the six supplementary sciences of 
the Veda. These then evolved special school texts, ‘ manuals 
the Sutras, composed in a peculiar prose style intended for 
memorisation. 

The word sulra originally means ‘ thread ’ then a ‘ short 
rule a precept condensed into a few words. As a fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), so a system of instruction^ is woven 

' Supplement to the ‘ Neuc Freie Presse’, July 10th, 1904. 

Miiridaka-Up., I, 1, 5 ; rgvedo jiajuroedah satnamdo ’ thariiavedalf | Jiksa kalpo vySkammip 
ninikta/ii chanda jyotisafn, || 

“ CJ. above p. 49, and Ludwig, Der Rigaeda, III, pp. 74 IT. 

Similarly, the word tanlra originally signifies ‘web’, then a system of instruc- 
tion, a, literary work, a book. In Chinese, loo, the word king means “originally the 
varp of a texture, then standard, canon, and finally, in a metaphorical sense, any book 
vhlch is considered as a rule or canoii”, s W. Urube, Gmchichte der chmsisdm tit' 
eralur, Leipzig, 1902, p, 31, - . • • 
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together out of these short precepts. A larger work consisting 
of a number of such sutras strung together is then also called 
Sulra.^ These works serve a purely practical purpose. They are 
to present some science systematically in concise brevity, so that 
the pupil can easily commit it to memory. There is probably 
nothing like these sutras of the Indians in the entire literature of 
the world. It is the task of the author of such a work to say as 
much as possible in as few words as possible, even at the expense 
of clearness and intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian 
Patanjali has often been quoted that the author of a sutra rejoices 
as much over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sutra style, the aphoristic prose of 
these works, can only be given by means of examples. The words 
in brackets in the two following passages in our translation must 
be supplemented in order to make the sense of the detached words 
intelligible : 

Apastambiya-Dliarmasulra /, 1, /, 4~8 : 

(There are four castes : Brahmans, K?atriyas, Vailyas and 
Sudras. 

Of these the preceding one (is) always better, according to birth 
(than every succeeding one). 

For (them who are) not Sudras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is prescribed:) initiation as a pupil, Veda-study, fire- 
laying; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in this world 
and the next). 

Obedience towards the otlier castes (is the duty) of the Sudras. 
With each preceding caste which he serves the bliss is greater 
(i.e., the higher the caste which a Sudra serves, the greater is 
the bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world), 

GobhUa-Grhjasutra, I, 5, 1-5; 8-9 : 

Now at the new and full moon {i.e., on the day of the new 
moon and on the day of the full moon the following ceremonies 
are to be performed) : 

On the day of the full moon (when the moon rises) at (the time 
of the evening) twilight he shall fast. 

Some (teachers say) ; on the following (day, i.e., when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

^ Compare the word bfahmcina, which originally means ‘ dictum of a theolo^an* 
and is then used collectively for the collections of such dicta, and the word upanised, 
which signifies “first a secret doctrine, then later means a larger work, a collection of 
secret doctrines”. ( See above pp. 164 f. and 212 f.)- 


Sulra 4 : 
Sutra 5 : 
Sutra 6 : 

Sutra 7 : 
Sidra 8 : 

Sutra 1 : 

Sutra 2 : 
Sutra 3 : 
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Sutra 4 : Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 
not seen, (regarding) this, day as the day of the new moon. 

Sub a 5 ; At the end of the half-months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one shall sacrifice {i.e., a day of fasting shall 
alv.'ays precede the sacrifires on the day of the new moon or on 
the day of the full moon). 

St'Ura S : But the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the ne\v moon {i.e., is to be celebrated as the day of 
the new moon). 

Sfdra 9 : Even if (the moon) is seen only (a little) once (in the day), 
(this day can be celebrated as the day of the new moon; for 
then one says) that (the moon has already) completed hSr course. 

The Sanskrit-lext, in the above, contains only the un- 
bracketed words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commentaries 
on all the sutra-texts, without which the sutras would mostly be 
unintelligible to us. This peculiar sutra-stylc originated in the 
prose of the Brahmanas. This prose of the Brahmanas consists 
almost exclusively of short sentences; indirect speech is entirely 
absent; the sequence of principal sentences is but rarely inter- 
rupted by a relative or conditional clause, and its monotony is only 
relieved to some extent by participial constructions. Further- 
more, in spite of a certain prolixity showing itself especially in 
awkward repetitions, much that is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and instruction, remains unsaid, while we 
have to complete it in our translations. ^ Prose of this nature 
could easily, by more and more exaggerated simplification, be 
turned into such lapidary, detached sentences, connected only by 
the most essential particles, as we find in the sutras. For the 
purpose of the greater saving of syllables and still shorter sum- 
marising only one new element was introduced: the formation of 
long compound words, with which we meet for the first time in 
the Sutras, and which then became particularly characteristic of 
the classical Sanskrit literature and gained ever greater ascendancy 
at later periods. The frequent quotations from the Brahmanas in 


1 See above, p, 179, Note 1. 
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the oldest Sutra-texts, and even when there is no direct quotation, 
the many Brahmana-likc passages in the midst of the Sutras^ 
make it apparent that the siitra-style was developed from the 
prose of the Brahmanas. 

The Literature of Ritual 

The oldest Sutra works are indeed those which even in 
contents are directly connected with the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 
The Aiiareya-Aranyaka actually contains passages which are 
nothing but Sutras, and which tradition itself ascribes to the 
composers of Sutras, Asvalayana and Saunaka, and designates as 
non-revealed.^ Sdniaveda literature, too, comprises a few works 
erroneously termed ‘ Brahmanas which in reality are Sutras, 
and on the grounds of their contents must be included in the 
Vedahga literature. Ritual (Kalpa), which constitutes the chief 
contents of the Brahmanas, is then the first Vedanga to receive 
systematic treatment in special manuals, the so-called Kalpasutras, 
They arose out of the need for compiling the rules for the sacrificial 
ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected form for the 
practical purposes of the priests. Kalpasutras dealing with the 
Srauta-sacrifices taught in the Brahmanas are called Srautasutras, 
and those dealing with the domestic ceremonies and sacrifices of 
daily life, the Grhya-rites, are called Grhyasutras.® 

The Srautasutras thus contain directions for the laying of 
the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice {Agnihotra), 
the new and full moon sacrifices,^ the sacrifices of the seasons, the 
animal sacrifice® and especially for the soma-sacrifice with its 
numerous variations.® They are our niost important source for 


’ Thus certain sections of the Safikhdyam-Srautasulra are similar in style and 
character to the Brahmanas ( Weber, HIL., p. 54. Hillebrandt in the preface to his edition 
of the Sankhayana-Srautasiilrd) . In the Baudhayana-Kalpasiitra, too, there are numerous 
passages which read just like Brahmanas. The Srautasutras were not, however, written 
on the basis of the Brahmanas, but on that of a long oral tradition ; s. R. Liibbeckc 
Vber das Verhdllnis der Brahmatfos md Srautasulren Diss Leipzig, 1908, 

’ C/i Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literattire,^^. 314: 339. 

’ See above, pp. 48 and 139 f. 

* Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das allindische Neu-und VoUmondsopfertfaia., 1879. 

“ Qf. Julius Schwab, Das altinclische Tierapfer, Erlangen, 1886. 

“ See above pp. 150 ff., and Cf. W. Caland, et V. Henry, DAgnisloma, description compile 
(k la forme normala du sacrifice de Soma, I, Paris, 1906. 
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the understanding of the Indian sacrifice-cultj and their signifi- 
cance as sources for the history of religion cannot be estimated 
highly enough.^ 

The contents of the Grhyasutras are still more manifold, 
and in some respects more interesting. They contain directions 
for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of which the 
life of the Indian receives a higher ‘ sanctity what the Indians 
call samkdra, from the moment when he is conceived in the womb, 
till the hour of his death and still further through the death- 
ccremonies and the cult of the soul. We thus find in these works 
a large number of genuinely popular customs and usages treated 
in detail, which refer to conception, birth, the mother and the 
new-born child, the name-giving, the first outing and the first 
feeding of the child; we find exact directions for the shaving of 
the boy’s head, the introduction of the pupil to the teacher 
(Upanayana or ‘ initiation of the pupil ’), the mode of life of the 
Brahmacarin or Veda-student, the relationship between pupil and 
teacher, and the dismissal of the pupil from the service of the 
teacher. The customs at wooing, betrothal and marriage are 
presented in an especially detailed manner. Here is the Grhya- 
sutras, too, the ‘ five great sacrifices ’ already mentioned in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana (XI, 5, 6) are minutely described. ‘These 
are indeed great sacrificial feasts ’, it is said emphatically in the 
Brahmana, and they are called ‘ great sacrifices ’ because their 
performance is among the most important religious duties of every 
head of a household, although in reality they consist only of small 
gifts and a few simple ceremonies. These are the daily sacrifices 
to the gods, demons and fathers, which need only consist of the 
pious laying of a log of wood upon the sacred fire of the hearth, 
a few scraps of food, a libation of water, further, hospitality to a 
guest (designated as ‘sacrifice to- man’) and fifthly, the daily 
reading of a section of the Veda, considered as ‘ sacrifice to the 
Brahman (or the Rsis)’. The simple evening and morning offer- 

^ The entire ritual-Iilerature, besides the chief features of the ritual itself, Srauta 
as well _as Grhya ceremonies, has been treated in detail by A. Hillebrandt in the 
‘ Grundriss’, III, 2 {Riluallitteratur. Vedische Opf^ tind Zauber, Strassburg, 1897). The 
significance of the Srautasutras in the general science of religion was first fully appreciated 
by H. Hubert and M. Mauss in their Essai sur la nature et la fomtion dti sacrifice 
(‘Annfo Sociologlque’, Paris, 1897-1898, pp. 29-138.). 
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ings, the new and full moon sacrifices, and the annual festivals 
connected with sacrifices ( from which the Agnihotra, Darsa- 
purnamasa and Gaturmasya sacrifices under the category of the 
Srauta-sacrifices may have proceeded) arc also presented in the 
Grhyasutras. In addition, such customs and ceremonies are 
described as refer to house-building, cattle-breeding and farming, 
also those of the magic rites which are to serve for averting diseases 
and unpropitious omens, as also exorcisms and rites for love magic 
and such like. Finally, the Grhyasutras deal also with the funeral 
customs and the ancestral sacrifice {Srdddhas), which, however, 
assumed such importance that they were soon treated with their 
minutest details, ^ in special texts {^rdddhakalpas). 

Thus, then, these Grhyasutras, insignificant though they 
may be as literary works, afford us a deep insight into the life 
of the ancient Indians. They are in truth a real treasure for 
the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously the 
student of classical antiquity has to collect the reports on the 
daily life of the ancient Greeks and Romans from the most 
diversified works. Here in Ipdia we have the most reliable 
reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses, upon the daily life 
of the ancient Indians, in the form of rules and precepts in these 
apparently insignificant sutra- texts. They are, as it were, the 
‘ Folklore Journals’ of ancient India. It is true, they describe 
the life of the ancient Indian father of the family only from the 
religious side, but as religion permeated the whole existence of 
the ancient Indians to such an extent that actually nothing could 
take place without an attendant religious ceremony, they are for 
the ethnologist most invaluable sources for the popular customs 
and usages of that ancient period. The numerous parallels in 
the manners and customs of other Indo-European peoples, which 
have been discovered long ago, with the usages described in the 
Grhyasutras, make these documents all the more important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and 

' In the investigation of funeral customs and ancestor-cult based on Indian ritual litera- 
ture. W, Caland has rendered signal service by his works : Uber Tolenverehrung bei einigm 
der indogermanischen Volker, Amsterdam, 1888. Altindischer Aknenkult^ 1893. 

Die altindischen Todten — md Beslallungsgebrducbe, Amsterdam, 1896. Cf. Winternitz 
Notes on Sraddhas, WZKM., 4, 1890, pp. 199 IF. 
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Slavonic marriage customs with the rules contained in the 
Grhyasutras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples is not limited to language, but that these peoples, 
related in language, have also preserved common features from 
prehistoric times in their manners and customs d 

No less important is a third class of text-books, directly con- 
nected with the Grhyasutras, and probably originating only as a 
continuation of them, namely the Dharmasutras, j.e., text- 
books which deal with the Dharma. Dharma, however, signifies 
‘right, duty, law’, as well as ‘religion, custom, usage’. 
Therefore, these works deal with secular as well as religious law, 
which indeed are inseparable in India. They give rules and 
regulations for the duties of the castes and the stages of life 
( dhamas). Through these works the Brahmans succeeded in 
transforming the law of ancient India to their own advantage, 
and in making their influence felt in all directions. We shall 
deal with these Dharmasutras in detail in the section on legal 
literature. They are mentioned here only because, like the 
Srauta and Grhyasutras, they originated in the Vedic schools, 
and with these form a component part of the Kalpasutras or text- 
books of ritual. 

Lastly, the Sulva.sutras, which arc directly attached to the 
Srautasutras, should be mentioned in connection with these 
Kalpasutras. They contain exact rules for the measurement 
( Sulva means ‘measuring-string’) and the building of the place 
of sacrifice and the fire-altars, and as the oldest works on Indian 
geometry, are of no little importance for the history of science. 

* ty. E. Haas and A. Weber, Vie Heiralsgebrauche der alien Inder, nacA den 
Grihyasutra ( in Vol. 5. of Indische Sludien) ; L. v. Schroeder, Die HocheeitsgekducAe der 
Esten tmd einiger anderer fmnisch-ugrischer Vdlkerschaflen in Vergleichung mil denen 
der indogermanischen Volkcr, Berlin, 1888. B. W. Leist, Altarisc/ies Jus gentium, Jena, 
1889 ; M. Winternltz, Dos altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach dent Apaslambiya-Gihyasdin 
imi einigen anderen vsrwandten Werken. Mil Vergleichung der Hochzeitsgebriuche bei 
den Ubrigen indogermanischen Volkern. ( 'Dcnkschriftcu der icais. Akademie der Wissen- 
chaften in Wien, phil. — hist. Kl., Vol. XL. Vienna, 1892) ; M. Winternitz, On a 
Comparaliee Study of Indo-European Customs, with special reference to the Marriage Customs 
The International Folk-Lore Congress’, 1891, ‘Papers and Transactions’, London, 
1892, pp. 267-91), O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen AUerlumskimde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, pp. 353 ft. Th. Zachariic ^um altindischen Hochzeilsritml, WZKM., 
Vol. XVir, pp. 135 ff, 211 ff. 
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The Srauta and Grhyasutras are also of great importance 
for the interpretation of the Vedas. They contain not only 
the rules for the ritual, but also for the use [viniyoga) of the 
Mantras, i.e., of the prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Yaj us -formulas, ’which occur in the Vedic Sarnhitas ; 
and for their correct explanation their use in the sacrificial rites 
is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed the mantras 
have nothing to do with the sacrificial acts for which they are 
prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the point of view 
of the history of religion, to see how often prayers are used for 
purposes to which they are not at all suited, and how often they 
have been entirely misunderstood, wrongly interpreted, or even 
arbitrarily altered.^ Sometimes, however, their ceremonial use 
does give the key to the explanation of a dilficult passage in the 
Veda. As a rule the mantras are enclosed in the sutras, and are 
quoted there, now in their entirety, now only with the commen- 
cing words of the verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the connexion 
of the Kalpasutras with certain Vedic schools. Thus, for instance, 
the iSrauta and Grhyasutras of the Black Tajurveda, gave the 
prayers in the form which they assume in the Sarnhitas of the 
Black Tajurveda ; and they give only the first words of the verses 
or Yajus-formulas, which are taken literally from the Sarnhitato 
which they belong, that is, taking for granted that they are known, 
while they give other mantras, for instance those out of the Rgveda 
or Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
sutras also a number of mantras which do not occur in the 
Sarnhitas. There are two Grhyasutras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sutra-text and are combined 
in special prayer-books ; these are the Mantrabrahmana,^ 
which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasutra, and the 
Mantrapatha,^ belonging to the Apastambtya-Grhyasiitra. 

^ See Winternitz, The Mantrapatha, pp. xxix f. and Edwin W. Fay, The Rig-Veda 
Manttas in the Grhyasutras, Diss. Roanoke. Va. 1899. 

° Edited, with commentary, by Satyavrata Samasramiin the U?5, Calcutta, 1890 ; 
the first Prapathaka with German translation by Heinrich Stonner, Halle a S. 1901 
( Diss.) ; the second Prapathaka, with Sayana’s Gomm. and German translation, by 
Hans Jorgensen, Darmstadt, 1911 (Diss. Kiel). 

“ Tlie Mantrapatha, or The Prayer Book of the ^paslambins, (Edited by M, Winternitz 
Oxford (‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia’), 1897. 
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Only in the Black Tajurveda schools of Baudhayana and of 
Apastamba do we find Kalpasulras containing all the four kinds 
of sutra-texts, Srauta, Orhya, Dharma and Sulvasutras ; and in 
these cases it can also be proved that these works are indeed so 
interconnected that, to a certain extent, they can be regarded as 
the four volumes of a uniform work. It is possible that Baudha- 
yana and Apastamba were actually the authors of complete 
Kalpasutras comprising all the four kinds of texts^ But even if 
they were not the actual authors, at all events, the Srauta, Grhya, 
Dharma and Sulvasiitras of the Baudhayana and Apastamba 
schools are works composed in each case on a uniform plan, of 
these two schools^ of the Tajurveda. 

Closely related to the sutras of the Apastamba school are 
those of the schools of Bhdradvdja and of Salydsddha HirarvyakeAn. 
The Srautasutra of the Bharadvajas is only known in manuscripts, 
whereas the Grhyasutra has been published. ^ Both the Srauta 
and the Grhyasutras® of the Hiranyakesins have been published, 
whilst the HiranyakeH-Dharmasutra scarcely differs from the 
Apastambiya-Dharmasutra. 

All these sutras, to which we may add those of the hither- 
to less known schools of the Vddhulas^ and Vaikhdnasasp 
are closely associated with the Taittiriya-Sarnhitd, There can 


The Baudhnynna-Srautasutra has been edited by W. Caland, Bibl. Ind., 1904-24 ; 
the Baudhayana-Gfkyasulra by L. Srinivasacharya, Mysoi'e, 1904 {Bibliotheca Sansaita, 
No. 32) ; selections from the Grhyasutra translated by P. Hartlng, Amersfoort, 1922 ; the 
Baudhoyana-Suhasutra has been edited and translated by G. Thibant in the Bandit, 
Vols. IX ff. On the Baudhdyana-Sutras s. Caland, Das rituclle Siitm des Baudhayana 
Leipzig, 1903 (AKM., XII, 1), — Apastambiya,-Sraiitasutra\\n.% been edited by R. Garbe, 
Bibl. ltd., 1882-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into German by W. Caland, Gottingen, 
1921 ; the _Apastambiya-Crhyasutra ed. by M. Winlernitz, Vienna, 1887, and translated, 
ryith the Apaslamba-BaribhdsdsSlras, by Oldenberg, SBE., Vol, 30 ; the Apaslamhiya- 
&dvasSlra ed. and translated into German by Albert , Biirk ZDMG., Vols. 55, 56, 
1901-2. Critical and explanatory notes on the Apastanibiya-Srautasutra by Caland, ZDMG, 72, 
1918, pp. 27 ff. On the .^rautaautras of the B/ack-Tajurveda s. also A. B. Keith, HOS., 
Vol. 18, pp. xlii ff. 

’ By Hcnriette J. I¥. Salomons, Leyden, 1913. 

“ Hiranyake.ii-^rautasutra ed. with comm, in AnSS No. 53 ; Hiranyakesi-Grhyasutra ed. 
by J. Kirste, Vienna. 1889, and translated by Oldenberg in SBE,, Vol. 30. 

* On some fragments of the Vddhula-Sufras, wdiich arc related to those of Baudha- 
yana, s. Caland, .icta Orientalia I, pp, 3 ff. ; II, 142 ff. 

On the Vaikkdnasa-Si'Uras s. Th. Bloch, Vber das Grhya-und DharmasWra der 
Vaiktmmsa, Leipzig, 1896. The Vaikltdrtasadharmapra.sm has been publi.shed by Gana- 
mu Sattri in TSS, 28, 1913, ' ^ 
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be no doubt that Baudhayana is the earliest of these sutra- 
writers/ his successors being Bharadvaja, Apastaniba and 
Hiranyakcsin in chronological order. The Srauta, Grhya and 
Sulvasutras of the Manava school, 2 and the Kathaka-Grhyasutra,^ 
which is related to the Mamva-Grhyasulra, come under the 
Maitrayani-Samhitd. 

Whether a Kalpasutra embracing all four kinds of sutras 
has always existed in every other Vedic school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of these schools which do not belong to the Black 
Tajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasutra, and there 
a Grhyasutra, while the connection of a few Dharmasutras with 
schools of the Rgveda or of the White Tajurveda is but a very 
loose one. To the While Tajurveda belong ; a Kdtydyana- 
Srautasutraj^ a Pdraskara-Grhyamlra^ and , a Kdtyayana-Sulva- 
sutra,^ “to the Rgveda an Ahaldyana-Sraiitasutraj and Atvalayana- 
Grhyasutra^ a Srautasutra and a Grhyasutra of Sahkhayana;® to 

1 This is also coiifirmrcl by Baiidhayana’s .style, whch is sometimes intermediate 
between Brahmar,ia and Sutra-style. naudhayana is sometimes called &pnwcanakaTa,axiA 
it seems that pmvacana is the trmi for a literary type which forms transitory stage 
between Brahmanas and Sutras; s. WinterniU, WZK.M., 17, 1903, pp . 289 ff. 

“ Mama-Sraulasutra, Books I-V, edited by F. Knauer, St. Petersburg, 1900 
ff. ; the Cayana of the Manma-Srautasiitra by J. M. van Odder, Leyden, 1921 ( Diss.) ; the 
Manava-Gjhyasutm by F. Knauer, St. Petersburg-, 1897. The Manam-Sraulasulra is 
perhaps the oldest Sraulasutra. Garbe ( Apastamba Sraulasiilra Ed., Vol. Ill, pp. xxii f. 
has shown that it Is certainly older than Apastamba who refers to it. On the MSnava- 
Gfhyasutra s. also P. v. Bradke, ZDMG., Vol. 36. The ViirShagrhyasSira (ed. by R, 
Sama Sastry, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 18, Baroda, 1921), belonging to a school of 
the Maitray^tniya, is a late work. 

‘ An edition of the Kalhaka-Grhyasutra by W. Caland is announced as being in 
the press by the D. A. V. College Lahore. 

^ Ed. by A. Weber, The White Tajurveda, Vol. III. 

“ Ed. with a German translation by A. F. Stenaler, Iiidische Hausregeln, AKM., 
VI, 2 and 4, 1876*78 ; -with Harihara’s comm, by Ladharam Sarraan, Bombay, 1890 ; 
translated by H. Oldcnberg, SBE., Vol. 29. 

“ A Parisbta to this ( Katiyam SulbaparEbtam) ed. by G. Thibaut in Pandit, N.S, 
Vol, 4. 

’ Edition in Bihl. Ind. Cf. Keith, HOS,, Vol. 25, pp. 51 ff. ; P. Sabbathier 
L’Agnishloma d'aprds le Crauta-sutra d' Acvaldyana, J.^., 15, 1890, 1 fif., 186 ff. 

“ Ed. with Commentary of Gargya Narayana in Bibl. Ind., 1869 ; with Commen- 
tary of Haradattacary a, by Ganapati Sastri in TSS. No. 78, 1923 ; with German translation 
by A, F. Stenzler, Indische Hausregeln, AKM., Ill, 4, 1864 and H', 1, 1865 ; translated 
into English by H. Oldenberg, SBE., Vol. 29. 

“ Smkhayana-Srautamtra ed. by A. Hillebrandt in Bibl, Ind., 1888 ff. Cf, Keith, 
JRAS., 1907, pp. 410 ff. and HOS,, Vol. 25, pp. 50 f. dankhayana-Gihyamlra, San.skrit 
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the Samaveda the closely related Srautasutras of Latyayana^ and 
Drahyayana,^ a Srautasutra and a Grhyasutra of the Jaiminiya 
school,® and the Grhyasutras of Gobhila^ and Khadira.® Samaveda 
literature also includes the Arseyakalpa, also known as the 
Masakakalpasutra,^ which teaches which melodies are to be sung 
to the various stanzas at the soma festivals. This sutra is inti- 
mately connected with the Pafwavimsa-Brdhmana and is earlier 
than the Ldtydyana-^rautasMra. Lastly, among Atharvaveda 
literature we have a Vaitdna-SrautasutraP^ a work which originated 
very late, and which was added to the Atharvaveda in order to 
make it of equal value with the remaining three Vedas, and the 
much older and more important KausikasutraA This is only 
partly a Grhyasutra, which, like the other Grhyasutras, treats of 
domestic ritual ; but it is much more extensive and also contains 
the most minute directions for the performance of those magic 
rites for which the songs and spells of the Atharvaveda were used. 
This Kausikasutra is thus a most valuable complement to the 
Atharvaveda-Samhitd and an inestimable source for our knowledge 


and German by H, Oldenbcrg, Ind. Stud., Vol. 15 ; English translation by the same 
scholar, SEE., Vol. 29. SdiMiydyanagrihyasatpgraha by Pandita Vasudeva, ed. by 
Somanalliopadhyaya, Nyayopadhyaya and KSvyatirtlia, and Kaushitaki^nhyasdlras ed, 
by Ratna Gopala Bhatta, BenSS., 1908. 

Edition in Bibl. Ind. A few chapters translated into German by R. Simon, ZIL, 
Vol. 2, 1923, pp. 1 ff. 

’ Ed. by J. N. Reuter, Part I, London, 1904. 

’ D. Gaastra, Bijdrage tot de Kermis van hel vedische ritueel, Jaiminiya-Sraulasutm, 
Leyden, 1906, being text and translation of the Agnistoma chapter ; text of die 
Srautakarika, ib. pp. 36-60. The Jainiinigfhyasutra ed. and translated by W. Caland, 
Lahore, 1922 ( Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 2). 

* Ed. with Comm, by Chandrakanta Tarkalankar, 2nd Ed., in Bibl. Ind., 1906-08. 
Critically edited, with German translation, by F. Knauer, Dorpat, 1884, 1886. Translated 
into English by H. Oldcnberg, SBE., Vol. 30. 

" Text and English translation by H. Oldenberg in SBE., Vol. 29. 

° Ed. by W. Caland, AKM., XIl, 3, Leipzig, 1908. Masaka is the name of 
the author. 

• Edited and translated into German by R. Garbe, London and Strassburg, 1878 ; the 

translation is superseded by that of W. Caland, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1910. On the position 
of the Vaitdnamtra in the Atharvaveda literature s. Caland, WZKM., 18, 1904, 185 if,; Keith, 

JRAS., 1910, 934 ff. ; Bloomfield, GGA, 1912, No. I. 

" Edited by M. Bloomfield, New Haven, 1990. Numerous extracts from this 
Sutra have been given by the same scholar in the Notes to his English translation of 
selected hymns of the Atharvaveda (SBE,, Vol. 42). The most important sections of the 
Kausikasutra referring to magic, have also been translated into German by W. Caland 
in his work : Altindisches JZ^uberritual., Amsterdam, 1900, 
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of ancient Indian magic. The Sdmavidhdna-Brdhmana,^ too, 
attached to the Sdmaveda is an interesting book of magic, belong- 
ing, in spite of its title, to the Sfilra literature. 

The Grhyasutras are followed up by the Sraddhakalpas and 
Pitrmedhasiitras, which contain rules for the Sraddhas and the 
ancestral sacrifices. Some of these texts may be classed in the 
categories of the ritual texts of the Vedic schools after which they 
are named, whilst others are later productions’ ^ The sutra-texts, 
however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
up by the post-Vedic Upanisad literature, so the Vedic ritual 
literature is followed up by literary activity in the realm of ritual, 
which has continued down to the most recent times. Next after 
the Srauta and Grhyasutras follow the Parifistas or ‘addenda’, 
in which certain things are treated in greater detail, which have 
merely been briefly indicated in the Sutras. The Parifistas 
appended to the Gobhilagrhyasutra arc of importance, namely, 
the Grhyasamgrahaparmsta of Gobhilaputra,3 and the Karma- 
pradipa.^ The Parisista of the Atharvavedap which throw light 
more especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 

' Edited by A. C. Burnell, London, 1873. Translated into German by Sten Konow, Das 
SSmavUhanabrahmam, ein altinSsches Handbuch dcr gauberei, Halle a.S., 1093. 

^ Mamvasrdddhakalpa cd. by W. Caland, AUindischer Ahncncult, pp. 228 ff., 
Srdddhakalpa of the Saunakins, ib., pp. 240 ff., fragments of a PaippalSdasraddkakalpa, 
ib., pp. 243 ff., Katyayanasraddhakalpa, ip., pp. 245 ff. On the Gaulamasraddhakalpa s. 
Caland in Bijdragen tot de taal, land en volkenkunde van Ned. Indie, 6e Volg. deel I, 1894. 
The Filfmedhasutras of Baudhayana Hiranyakesin, Gautama cd. W. Caland, AKM., 
X, 3,. 1896 ; the 2nd and 3rd Prainas of Baudh.-PiUmedhasiitra by C. H. Raabe. 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van het hindoesche toodenrilueel, Leyden 1911. 

“ See M. Bloomfield in ZDMG., Vol. 35. Edited by Ch. Tarkalankar, Bibl. Ind,, 
1910. Other Gabhilja-FariJiftas (Sandhyasiitra, Snana.mtra, Srfiddhakalpa, etc.), ed by 
the same scholar, Bibl. Ind., 1909. 

* The first part of the TTarma/irad^fl ed. and translated info German by F. Schrader 
Halle, a.S. 1889, the second part by A.v. Stael-Holstein, Halle, a.S. 1900 ( Diss ). Qf. 
Hillebrandt, Ritmllilteraiur, pp. 37 f., and Caland, AUindischer AhnencuU, pp. 1 12 ff. 

“ Ed. by G. M. Bolling and J. von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. See also J, v. 
Negelein, Orieiitalististche LileraturzeUnng, 1908, 447 ff., Winternitz, WZKM., 23, 1909 

401 ff., and Keith, JRAS., 1912, 757 ff. The gantlkalpa of the Alharmveda (ed. by 
G. Mi Bolling, Transactions of the American Philological Association, Vol. 35. 1904, 

77 ff. ; JAOS., 33, 1913, 265 ff.) treats of rites for driving away the evil consequences of 
portents, The Alh, Parisistas sometimes give a clue to the explanation of the hymns of 
the Atharvaveda where the Kaufikasutra fails ; s. F, Edgerton, Sliidic.t in Honor oj M, 
Bloomfield, p. 118. 
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of the history of religion. One of the most oldest Parisistas is the 
PrdyascUtasutra^'^ which has come down as part of the 
Vaitdnasutra, and treats of the expiatory rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas, ‘practical handbooks’, the Paddhatis, 

‘ outlines’, and the Karikas, versified presentations of the ritual. 
All these works deal either with the complete ritual of some Vedic 
school or, which is more often the case, with some special rites. 
The special works on marriage customs, burial of the dead and 
ancestral sacrifices [Sraddhas), ai'e of particular importance, 
though most of these works are known only through manuscripts 
and Indian prints. 

The Exegetic Ved\ngas 

Those Siitra- texts which deal with Siksd or ‘phonetics’ are 
at least as old as the Kalpasutras. While the Kalpasutras are 
supplementary works to the Brahmana portion of the Veda, the 
sutras of the Vedanga Siksa are very closely related to the 
Samhitas of the Vedas. 

'Siksa' actually means ‘ instruction ’, then in particular 
‘ instruction in reciting’, i.e., in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, etc., of the Samhita-texts. The earliest mention 
of this Vedanga is to be found in the TaitHriya-Upanisad (I, 2), 
where the teaching of the letters, the accents, the quantity (of 
syllables) the stress, the melody and the combination of words in 
continuous recitation, are enumerated as the six chapters of the 
Siksa. Like the doctrine of the ritual, the Siksa also 
arose out of a religious need. For in order to perform 
a sacrificial act correctly it was not only necessary to know the 
ritual, but also to be able to pronounce the sacred texts accurately 
and recite them without errors, just as they were handed down 
in the Sainhitas. This presupposes that, at the time when the 
text-books of the Siksa originated, the Vedic Sainhitas were 
already established as sacred texts, that they had already obtained 
a definite form by the agency of editors trained in phonetics. It 
can actually be proved that, for instance, the Rgveda-Samhitd 

' The Atharjiaprayaicittani have been edited by J. v. Negelein. New Haven, 1915 
( reprinted from JAOS., 1913-14). See also Galand, WZKM., 18, 1904, 197 ff. 
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does not give the hymns in the form in which they were composed 
by the ancient singers. Though the editors did not alter the 
words themselves, yet in the matter of pronunciation, the intitial 
and final sound of the w'ords, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so 
on, they were led by their phonetic theories into deviating from 
the original manner of recitation. Thus, for instance, we read 
in our Sarnhita tvam hyagne, but can prove ( on the ground of 
metre), that the old singers said tuam hi ague. The Vedic 
Samhitas themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. 
But beside the Samhitd-Pdihas, i.e., the Samhita-texts, as they 
had to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksa, there are 
also the so-called Pada-Pdthas or ‘ word-texts’, in which the 
individual words appear separate from the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in the Sarnhita-text. One example 
will suflice to make the difference between Sarnhita-Patha and 
Pada-Patha clear. A verse in our Rgveda-Samhitd runs : 

agnih pdrv bhir rsibhirl dyo nUtanairutd \ sd dev&m bhd vaksali 

In the Pada-Patha this verse runs : 

annlh | purvebhih — fd-bhih | idyah \ n&tanaih | utd | sd | devd7i 
d''\ ihd I vaksali. II 

These Pada-Pathas are, of course, the work of theologians 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they present 
the text of the verses in a complete grammatical analysis. Yet 
they must be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the Rgveda is 
ascribed to Sakalya, a teacher who is already mentioned in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka.'^ 

Samhita-Pathas and Pada-Pathas, then, are the oldest pro- 
ductions of the Siksa schools. The oldest text-books of this 
Vedahga which have come down to us are, however, the 
Pratisakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of which 
one can form the Samhita-Patha from the Pada-Patha. Hence 
they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the accentua- 
tion, the euphonic alterations of the sounds in the composition of 
words and in the initial and final sound of words in the sentence. 


On the Pada-Patlia of Sakalya s. B. Lieblch, Zm Einfiihrung in dieindische 
einlieimische Sprachuiissenchaft, II, Heidelberg, 1919, pp. 20 ff. On the Pad^Papia of 
thtTaiUiriyii-SaiphUd s, A, Wober, M, Stud., 13, 1-128, and A. B. Keith, HOS., Vol, 18 

pp. XXX ff, 
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upon the lengthening of vowels, in short, upon the whole manner 
of the recitation of the Sarnhita. Every Sakha or recension of a 
Samhita had a text-book of this nature, hence the name 
Pratisakhyas, he., ‘ text-books, each intended for a Sakha’. 
First of all we have a Rgveda-Pratisdkhya,^ which is ascribed to 
Saunaka, who is supposed to have been a teacher of Asvaldyana. 
This work is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier 
Sutra-text : it is even called ‘ Sutra’ in manuscripts and quota- 
tions. The Taitlinya-Prdtisdkhja-sutra, belongs to the Tait- 
tiriya-Samhita ; a Vdjasaneyi-Prdtisdkhya-sutra,^ ascribed to 
Kdlydyana, belongs to the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd^ and the Athar- 
vaveda-Samhitd has an Atharvaveda-Prdlimkhya-sutra,^ which is 
supposed to be of the school of the Saunakas. There is also a 
Saraaprati^akhya,^ and the Puspasutra® is a kind of PratiSakhya 
to the Uttaragana of the Sdmaveda. A further work dealing 
with the manner of singing the Samans at the sacrifice, is the 
Pancavidha-sUtraA 

These works are of twofold importance : firstly, for the 
history of grammatical study in India, which as far as we 
know, commences with these Pratisakhyas. Though they are 
not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 
subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 
many grammarians prove that the study of grammar was 
already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 


'■ Edited, witli a translation into German, by Max Mullei, Leipzig, 1856-69 On 
the metrics oi ike ggiieda-Prattsdkkya, s. H. Oldenberg, NGGW., 1919, pp. 170 ft. 

“ Text, Translation and Notes by W. D. Whitney, New Haven, 1871 ( JAOS., 
Vol. 9). On the velation oi ike Taitthlya-Pialiiakliya io tke Taittiriya-SwrihUS, s. Keith, HOS., 
Vol. 18, pp. xxxi IT. It is certainly older than Panini. 

“ Edited by P. Y. Pathaka, Benares, 1883-88 ; text with German translation by 
A. Weber, Ind. Stud., 4, 65-160, 177-331. The PratiJMsutra (edited and explained by 
Weber in ABA., 1871, pp. 69 ff.) is an appendix to tins Pratisakhya. 

’■ Critically edited by Vishva Bandhu Vidyaitht Sastrl, Part I, Punjab University, 
1923. This is different from the Satinakiya CaturadhySyika, which has been edited and 
Uanslated as an Atharvaveda-PrdtUdkhya by W . D. Whitney, New Haven, 1862 (JAOS., 

' Ed. by Satyavrata Saina^rami in Ufa Calcutta, 1890. 

“ Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon, ABayA., 1909, pp. 481-780. On 
the mutual relation between Puspasutra, Arseyakalpa and Uttaragana, s. Simon, loc. cil., 499 
ff. ; 2DMG., 63, 1909, 730 ff. and Caland, ZDMG , 64, 1910, 347 f. 

’ Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon, Breslau, 1913 ( ‘Indische For* 
schungen’, Nr, 5). 
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more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 
texts of the Samhitas as we have them to-day, have remained 
unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 
Pratisakhyas. Thus the rules of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya 
take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the Rgveda- 
Samhita was not only firmly established in its division into 
ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same as it is now. Indeed, the minute rules 
of :§aunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the latter, the 
text of the Rgveda-Samhitd read, word for word and syllable for 
syllable, almost exactly as we find it at the present day in our 
printed editions. 

These Pratisakhyas are the earliest representatives of the 
Vedahga Siksa. Beside them we find more modern works, short 
treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of Siksas and give 
famous names, such as Bharadvaja, Vyasa, Vasistha, Yajna- 
valkya and so on', as their authors. They follow the Pratisakhyas 
in much the same way as, at later periods, versified law-books 
followed up the ancient Vedic Dharmasutras, also mentioning as 
their authors names famous in antiquity. Some of these Siksas 
are comparatively old and are more directly associated with some 
Pratisakhya or other, c.g., the Vyasa-Siksa^ with the Taittiriya- 
Pratisakhya, while others are of much later origin and of no 
importance either for grammar or for the history of the Vedic 
texts.^ 

Saunaka and Kalydyana, who are mentioned as authors of 
Pratisakhyas, are also considered to be the authors of works very 
closely connected with the Vedanga literature because they deal 
also with the texts of the Vedic Sarnhitas, though they are not 
called Vedahgas. These works are the Anukramanis, i.e., 


Cf, H. Luders, Die Vjdsa-Cikshd besonders in ihrem VefhUlliis zum TaiUinya-Pmlicdkhya, 
Kiel, 1895. 

“ On the Siksas s. F. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., 5, 1876, 141 fi., 

Paniniya-Siksd s. A. Weber, Ind. Stud., 4, 435 S. and B. Liebich, ^ur Einjiihrmg tn 
die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschqft, II, p- 20, who says that though late in 
form, it is old in contents. The JIdradiyaSiksd is edited in Satyavrata SamasraiUi s Usa, 
1, 4, Calcutta, 1890 ; the ‘Bharadvaja-Siksa’ {cum versions latino, excerplis ex commen^rio, 
etc.) by E. Sieg, Berlin, 1892. , A collection of '‘giksas’ {Siksdsarfigrdha) has been 
published in BenSS,. 1893. 


32-O.P, 156 
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‘ catalogues ^ ‘ lists ‘ indexes ’ which give the contents of the 
Vedic Samliitas with regard to different items. ^ Thus Saunaha 
composed an Anukramani or a catalogue of the Rsis of the Rgseda 
hymns, also a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a 
further one of the hymns. Katyayana is the author of a 
Sarvanukramani,^ i.e,, a ‘ catalogue of all things ’ for the Rgveda, 
This work gives, in the form of sutras, the first words of every 
hymn, then the number of verses, the name and family of the 
rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of the deities to whom the 
single verses are addressed, and the metre or metres in which the 
hymn is composed. The two metrical works Brhaddevata and 
Rgvidhdna are again ascribed to Saunaka. They are not, however, 
the work of Saunaka himself, but that of his school. The 
Brhaddevata^ is an enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped 
in the separate hymns of the llgveda\ for it contains also myths 
and legends referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same 
time an important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevata is obviously one of the earliest Indian 
narrative works, for its metres, the tristubh as well as the Sloka, 
occupy a middle position in point of lime between Vedic and epic 
metre ; and furthermore, those legends which are common to the 
Brhaddevata and the Mahdbhdrala, appear in a later form in the 
epic.^ The Rgvidhdna^ also in the form of a catalogue following 
the division of our Rgveda-Sarnhitd, states the magic power which 
can be obtained by the recitation of each hymn or even of single 
verses. It is somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Sama- 
vidhana-Brahmana. 

Of importance are the Anukramanis and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that even 

'■ The AlliatvavediyapaHcapalalikd (cd. by BhagwaddaUa, Lahore, 1920) is an 
Aiiukramaiji of the Athaivaveda-iarphitS. The so-called Arfeya-brShmatia of the Sammda 
(ed. by A. C. Burnell, Mangalore, 1876 and with commentary by Satyavrata 
Samasrami in Usd, ll, 1, Calcutta, 1892) is also an Anukramani. 

® Edited by A. A. Macdonell, Oxford (‘Anccdota Oxoniensia’), 1886. On a 
Kashmirian recension of the Sarvanukrainani s. Bclieftelowitz, ZII., 1, 1922, 89 ff. 

“ Ed. by Rajendralala Mitra in Bibl. Ind., 1892 ; critically edited and translated into 
English by A. A. Macdonell, HOS., Vols. 5 and 6, 1904. 

' See A. Kuhn, Ind. Stud., I, 101 ff. ; Keith, JRAS., 1906, pp, 1 ff. ; 1912, pp. 769 
ff. Winternitz, WZKM., 20, 1906, pp. 1 ff. ; Liebich, Ztir Einfuhtimg tn die ind, eim. 
Sprachuiiss, II, 30 ff. 

° Bpidhanain edplil cum piaefaiione Rudolf Meyer, Berolini, 1878. 
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in very early times the lexis of the Vedic Samhilas were in almost 
exactly the same form, with the same division, the same number 
of verses, and so on, as we have them at present. 

The same is true also of the ‘Nirukta’ of Yaska, ^ which has 
already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, too, 
the only one of the Vcdahga Nirukta which we possess, presup- 
poses the Rgveda-Samhitd in essentially the same condition in 
which we know it to-day. Tradition erroneously ascribes also the 
Nighantus or ‘ lists of words ’ to Yaska. In reality, however, 
the work of Yaska is only a commentary to these lists of words, 
of which Yaska himself says, that they were composed by the 
descendants of the ancient sages, for the easier understanding of 
the transmitted texts. The Nighantus are five lists of words, 
which are divided into three sections. The first section 
(Naighantukakanda) consists of three lists, in -which Vcdic words 
are clllected under certain main ideas. Tor instance, there are 
quoted 21 names for ‘earth’, 15 for ‘gold’, 16 for ‘air’, 101 
for ‘water’, 122 verbs for ‘to go’, 26 adjectives and adverbs 
for ‘quick’, 12 for ‘much’, and so on. The second section 
(Naigamakanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly difficult words of the Veda, while the third section 
(Daivatakanda) gives a classification of the deities according to 
the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven. ^ Veda-exegesis pro- 
bably began with the compilation of such glossaries; the composi- 
tion of commentaries to these glossaries after the style of our 
Nirukta, with explanations of difficult Veda verses interwoven, 
was a further step in the development, and, at a still later period, 
detailed and continuous commentaries to the Vedic texts were 
written. Certain it is that Yaska had many predecessors, and 


' See above p, 60. The Nirukta was first edited by R.^ Roth, Gottingen, 1852 ; 
with commentaries and useful indexes by Satyavrata Snmairami in Btbl. Ind., 1882-91 ; 
with commentary of Durgacarya, Vol. 1. Aclhya* 1-6, edited by V. K. Rajavade, AnSS., 
No. 88, 1921. On L. Sarup’s edition s. above. 

“ On these Nighantus as the beginnings of Indian lexicography s. Th. Zachariae, 
Die indischen Worterbucker (‘ Grundriss’, I, 3 B), Strassburg, 1897, pp. 2 f. S. K. Belvalkar 
(Proc. II OG., pp. llff.) has shown that it is possible, with the help of the Nighantus, esp. 
the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the Rgveda. Belvalkav dates Yaska’s 
Nirukta from the 7th century B.C, This is likely enough, though not certain. 
But we have no idea how much earlier the Nighantus may be. 
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that his work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing 
Veda-excgetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most perfect, production of the literature of the 
Vedahga Nirukta. 

Of the Vedangas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nidanasutra, containing not only 
metrical but other investigations into the various component parts 
of the Samaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It is also important 
from the grammatical point of view, and some of the ancient 
teachers ascribe it to Patanjali.^ The text-book of Pingala on 
metrics, though regarded by the Indians as a Vedahga of the 
Rgoeda and Yajurveda, there being two recensions of it, is never- 
theless the work of a later period; for it deals also with metres 
which only belong to later Sanskrit poetry.^ The Jyotisa-Vedahga 
is a small text-book of astronomy in verse; in the Tajurveda recen- 
sion it contains 43 verses, in that of the JRgveda 36. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the sun at the solstices, 
as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 27 Naksatras 
or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn up for their calculation.® 
The very circumstance that it is not written in verse, refers this 
little work which, moreover, has not yet been sufficiently explain- 
ed, to a later period. 

The old Vedahga texts on grammar are entirely lost. This 
science, too, certainly originated in connection with the Veda- 
exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For already in 
the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical technical terms. But 
the oldest and most important text-book of grammar that has 
come down to us, that of Pdnini, metes out to the Vedic language 
only casual treatment; it no longer stands in close relation to any 


> Cf. Weber, HIL., pp. 81f., E. Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart, 
1902, pp. 29, 35, 65 ; and Caland, Arfeyakalpa, pp. xvii ff. A Nidana of the Samaveda 
is quoted in the Brhaddevala, V. 23. But the quotation is not found in the Nidanasutra, 
printed in the ‘Ufa’, Calcutta, 1896. 

’ The Sidra of Pingala was edited and explained by A. Weber in Vol. 8 of 
Jnd. Slud. Cf. also A. Weber, HIL., p. 60. 

^ Cf. A, Weber, Uber den Vedakalender nametis Jyotisham (ABA,, 1862) and G. 
Thibaut, Aslronomie (in the ‘ Grundriss’, III, 9), pp. 17, 20 and 28. Atharvatfa Jyatisam 
edited by Bhagavad Datta, Lahore, 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 6). 
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Veda school, and altogether belongs to a period at which the 
science of grammar was already pursued in special schools, inde- 
pendent of theology. For in India also, as we shall see in the 
section on scientific literature, science has detached itself more 
and more from theology, within which it was originally included 
almost completely. 


The Age of the Veda 

We have traced the whole of Vedic literature to its latest 
offshoots and stragglers, and can now no longer evade the question 
of the age of the whole of this great literature. If it were 
possible to determine, even within a few centuries, the period into 
which the oldest hymns of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda 
reach back, then it were unnecessary to devote a special chapter 
to this question. It would suffice to give, in a few words, the 
approximate age of the Veda. Unfortunately, however, it is a 
fact, and a fact which it is truly painful to have to admit, that 
the opinions of the best scholars differ, not to the extent of cen- 
turies, but to the extent of thousands of years, with regard to 
the age of the Rgveda. Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the 
earliest limit for the Rgvedic hymns, while others consider them 
to have originated between 3000 and 2500 B.C. In view of the 
very great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, it is not 
enough, even in a book intended for the general reader, merely to 
give some approximate date, for even the general reader must 
have an idea of the circumstances supporting the various opinions 
on the greater or lesser antiquity of the Veda. This is the more 
necessary, as the question of the period of the oldest Indian litera- 
ture coincides with the question of the beginning of the Indo- 
Aryan civilization, a question which is of the utmost importance 
to every historian, archaeologist and philologist. If, indeed, it is 
at all possible to determine the periods of the development of Indo- 
Aryan culture, and, going still further back, those of Indo- 
European culture, it can only be done hand in hand with investi- 
gation as to the period of the earliest monuments of Aryan culture 
in India. 
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Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me absolutely 
necessary to render account of the whole question to the non- 
specialist also, and, as far as possible, to state the limits and the 
reasons both of our ignorance and of our knowledge. 

On first becoming acquainted with Indian literature, people 
wei'e inclined to ascribe tremendous antic|uity to all Indian literary 
works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect from India nothing 
less than ‘ enlightenment upon the history of the primitive world, 
so dark until now ’ As late as in 1852 A. Weber wrote in his 
History of Indian Literature : “ The literature of India passes- 

generally for the most . ancient literature of which we possess 
written records, and justly so ”, and it was only in 1876 in his 
second edition that he added : “ In so far as this claim may not 
now be disputed by the Egyptian monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian literature which has but recently 
been brought to light.” The reasons for which, according to 
Weber, " we are fully justified in regarding the literature 
of India as the most ancient literature of which written 
records on an extensive scale have been handed down to 
us,” are in part geographical, in part pertain to the history 
of religion. In the older parts of the Rgveda the Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread eastwards across Hindustan towards the Ganges can be 
traced in the later portions of Vedic literature. The Great Epics 
then further show us the spread of Brahmanism towards the south. 
Centuries must have elapsed before such an enormous stretch of 
land, ‘ inhabited by wild and vigorous tribes ’ could become 
brahmanized. Many centuries, too, must have been required for 
the religious development from the simple nature worship of the 
Rgvedic hymns up to the theosophical-philosophical speculations 
of the Upauisads, and again to such phases of mythology and cult 
as Megasthenes, about 300 B.G., found prevalent in India. 
Weber did not attempt a more exact determination of the Vedic 
period; in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be 
entirely futile.® 

^ Cf. above, p. 12. 

’ Weber, HIL., pp, 2 ff., 6 f. 
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The first, however, to make this attempt and to endeavour 
to construct a kind of chronology of the oldest Indian literature, 
was Max Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
which appeared in 1859. Starting from the few definite clues to 
Indian chronology which we possess, the invasion of Alexander 
and the appearance of Buddhism,^ he argued further as follows. 
Buddhism is nothing but a reaction against Brahmanism, and it 
presupposes the existence of the whole Veda, he., the literature 
consisting of the hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads. The whole of this literature must therefore be pre- 
Buddhist, i.e., it must have originated before 500 B.C. The 
Vedanga or Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous 
with the origin and the first spread of Buddhism. Now the origin 
of these Sutra works, whose character is such that they necessarily 
pre-suppose the Brahmana literature, falls approximately into the 
period from 600 to 200 B.C. (It is at the fixing on these purely 
arbitrary dates that the untenable part of Max Muller’s calcula- 
tions begins.) The Brahmanas, however, of which there are 
earlier and later ones, and which contain long lists of teachers, 
handed down by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accom- 
modated in less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Muller, 
we shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B.C. as the 
period of the origin of these prose works. The Brahmanas, 
however, for their part, again pre-suppose the Vedic Sainhitas. 
But the composition of all these collections of songs and prayers 
would take at least 200 years; hence the interval from roughly 
1000 to 800 B.C. might be regarded as the period in which these 
collections were arranged. However, before the compilation of 
these collections, which were already regarded as sacred sacrificial 
poetry and authorised prayer-books, there must have been a period 
at which the songs and chants contained in them arose as popular 
or religious poems. This period. Max Muller concluded, must 
have been before 1000 B.C. And as he had already assumed 200 
years for the ‘ Brahmana period ’ and 200 years for the period 
he called the ‘ Mantra period ’, he now also assumed 200 years 
for the arising of this poetry (though without laying much stress 

^ Cf. above, pp. 23 f. 
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on this figure), and thus arrived at 1200 to 1000 B.G. as the 
period of the beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is purely 
arbitrary. Even Max Muller himself did not really wish to say 
more than that such an interval at least must be assumed, and 
that in 1000 B.G. at the latest^ our Rgveda-Samhitd must already 
have been completed. He always considered his date of 1200-1000 
B.G. only as a terminus ad quern, and in his Gifford Lectures on 
‘Physical Religion’ in 1889,’ ^ he expressly states “that we 
cannot hope to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years B.G., no 
power on earth will ever determine.” It is remarkable, however, 
how strong the power of suggestion is even in science. Max 
Muller’s hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination 
of the Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, with- 
out any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. It 
became a habit, a habit already censured by W. D, Whitney,® 
to say that Max Muller had proved 1200-1000 B.G. as the date of 
the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a few scholars like L. von 
Schroeder® ventured to go as far back as 1500 or even 2000 B.G, 
And when, all at once, H. Jacobi attempted to date Vedic litera- 
ture back to the third millenary B.G. on the grounds of astro- 
nomical calculations, scholars raised a great outcry at such 
heretical procedure, and even to-day most of the Western scholars 
shake their heads wondering how Jacob’ could venture to assert 
so exaggerated an opinion on the age of the Veda. Strange to say, 
it has been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood the 
‘ opinion prevailing hitherto which was so zealously defended. 

The idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical data, 
is no new one, A. Ludwig already undertook an attempt of this 

’ PuHished, London, 1901, p. 91, 

Oriental and Linguistic Studies, First Series, New York, 1872, p. 78, 

“ Indiens Literstur md KuUur, pp, 291 f. 
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nature on the basis of the eclipses of the sun.’i The priests of 
ancient India, who had to determine the times of sacrifice, were, 
like the pontifices in ancient Rome, at the same time almanac- 
makers. They had to observe the firmament, in order to regulate 
and predetermine the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous 
astronomical and calendar data in the Brahmanas and Sutras. 
In these, the so-called Naksatras or ‘ lunar mansions ’ play a 
particularly prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed 
that the moon requires about 27 days and nights for its sidereal 
orbit and stays in a different constellation every night of the 
sidereal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie not 
far distant from the ecliptic, were combined into a kind of zodiac, 
a succession of 27 Naksatras embracing the spheres, and this lunar 
zodiac was employed for the purpose of estimating the position 
of the moon at a particular time.^ Thus there are many passages 
in Vedic literature in which it is said that a sacrificial act is to 
take place ' under such and such a Naksatra ’, i.e.^ ‘ when the 
moon stands in conjunction with this Naksatra ’. There are still 
more numerous passages in which the Naksatras are brought into 
definite relationship with the full moon and new moon. And 
already in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of 
the 27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from which may 
be traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 
Naksatras. These month-names were originally used only for 
lunar months, but were later extended also to the twelve divisions 
of the solar year. But as already in Vedic times attempts had 
been made to bring the solar and lunar year into accord by some 


' Uber die Erwiihmng von Sonnenfimtemissen iin Rigveda, (Sitzungsbcriditc clcr Konigl. 
bohmischen Gescllschaft der Wissenschaften’, Frag, 1885.) 

The lunar zodiac has been preserved in India down to the present day, side 
by side with the solar zodiac, which was probably not introduced into India until the 
first century A.D. with the doctrines of the Greek astronomers. The problem of the 
origin of this lunar zodiac, and of the relationship between the Indian Naksatras and 
the Menazil of the Ai'abs and the Sicou of the Chinese has not been solved even now. 
See especially A. Weber, Die vedischen XachrichUn von den Haxalra, 1, 2, AB.'t., 1860, 
1862 ; G. Thibaut, Astronomie (‘ Grundriss’, III, 9), pp. 12 ff. ; H, Oldenbcrg, Mfotra 
iind sieou, NGGW., 1909, 544 ff. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, 427 ff’,, plead for 
Babylonian origin, which F. Hominel (ZDMG., 4-5, 1891, 592 IT.) has tried to prove, 
but see B. V. KameWara Aiyar, Ind- Ant., 48. 1919. 95 ff. 
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means or another, the question arises whether, out of the combina- 
tion of certain full-moon Naksatras with the seasons of the year 
and the commencement of the year, conclusions may not be drawn 
as to the period in which the respective calendar data originate, 
Such conclusions, which led to surprising results, were attempted 
in the year 1893, simultaneously and independently of each other, 
by H. Jacobi in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
in Bomb ay d Both scholars by different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Brahmanas the Pleiades {KrUikas), 
which at that time formed the starting-point of the Naksatra series, 
coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in the Vedic texts 
there are also to be found traces of an older calendar, in which the 
vernal equinox fell in Orion [Mrgasiras). From the calculation 
of the value of the precession, however, it appears that about 
2500 B.C. the vernal equinox lay in the Pleiades and about 4500 
in Orion. But while Tilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts 
back to the year 6000 B.G., Jacobi contents himself with placing 
“ the beginnings of the period of civilization, as the mature, 
perhaps even late production of which the songs of the Rgveda 
have come down to us ”, at about 4500 B.C. This period of 
civilization stretches, according to him, roughly from 4500-2500 
B.G., and he is inclined to ascribe “ the collection of hymns 
which has come down to us, to the second half of this period 
Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion by a second astronomical 
observation. The Grhyasutras tell us of a marriage-custom in 


A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III, Prag. 1878, pp. 183 IF. and R. G, Bhandarkar, 

Report-, 1883-84, p. 39, have already pointed out the chronological significance of the 

Krttikas heading the list of tlie Naksatras in the Brahmanas. But Bhandarkar places the 
Brahmanas between 1200 and 900 B.C. Violent discussions were aroused by H. Jacobi’s 
papers in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 68-73, in NGGW., 1894, 
pp. 105-16, and in OC., X, Geneva, 1894, I, pp. 103-08, and the book of B. G. Tilak. 
The Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay 1893. Cf. G. Eilhlcr, 
Ind. Ant. 23, 1894, pp. 238 ff. ; W. D. Whitney in JAOS. Proceedings, March, 1894 

reprinted Ind. Ant., 24, 1895, pp. 361 ff.) ; G. Thibaut, Ind. Ant., 24, pp. 85 ff,; and 

Astronomie (‘ Grundriss’, III, 9) pp. 18 f. ; A. Barth, JA., 1894, pp. 156 ff. ; ‘Oeuvres’ 
II, 248 ff. ; A. Weber, SBA,, 1894, pp. 775 ff. ; H. Oldenberg in ZDMG., 48, 1894, 
pp. 629 ff. ; 49, pp. 470 ff. ; 50, pp. 450 ff, ; Jacobi in ZDMG., 49, pp. 218 ff.; 50, pp. 
69 ff. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 4 ff. ; A. A. Macdoneli, 
History, of Sanskrit Lilemture, London, 1900, p. 12. 

Festgruss an Roth, pp. 71 f. 
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ancient India, according to which the bride and bridegroom, after 
they have arrived at their new home, had to sit silently on the 
hide of a bull, till the stars became visible, whereupon the bride- 
groom showed his bride the Pole Star, called dlirum, ‘ the constant 
one ’, and at the same time uttered a prayer, as for example, ‘ Be 
constant, prospering in my house’, whereto she replied: 

‘ Constant art thou, may I be constant in the house of my 
husband.’ This marriage-custom, in which a ‘ constant ’ star 
figures as the symbol of unchangeable constancy, must have origi- 
nated at a time in which a brighter star stood so near the celestial 
pole that it seemed, to the observers of that time, to be stand- 
ing still. Now it is again a result of the possession that, 
with the gradual alteration of the celestial equator, its North 
Pole also moves away, describing in about 26,000 years a circle 
of 23f degrees radius around the constant pole of the ecliptic. 
By this means, one star after another slowly moves towards 
the North Pole and becomes North Star or Pole Star; but 
only from time to time does a brighter star approach the Pole so 
closely that it can, for all practical purposes, be regarded 
as ‘ a constant one ’ (dhruva). At present Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in the Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere. This star, of course, cannot be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, 
because only 2000 years ago this star was still so far removed 
from the pole that it could not possibly have been designated 
as the ‘constant one’. Not until 2780 B.G. do we meet 
with another Pole Star which merited this name. At that 
time Alpha Draconis stood so near to the Pole for over 500 
years that it must have appeared immovable to those who 
observed with the naked eye. We must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom of 
showing the ‘constant ’ star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which 
Alpha Draconis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B.G. In the marriage verses of the Rgveda, 
however, this custom is not yet thought of, wherefore Jacobi 
considers it probable “ that the use of Dhruva in the marriage 
ceremony does not belong to the time of the Rgveda, but to 
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the following period, and lhal, therefore, the Rgvedic period 
of civilization lies before the third niillcuary B.C.”’ 

As has been said, the assertion of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent opposition. The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the 
most ancient times were concerned only with the position of 
the Naksatras in relation to the moon and not to the sun 
and that there is not a single trace of any observation of the 
equinoxes to be found in the most ancient Limes. The 
passage'^ in which wc read that the Pleiades ‘ do not swerve 
from the East’ should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose ‘due east’ (which would have been ihe 
ca.se in the third millenary B.G., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox) : (lie correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time — during several hours— every night, 
which was the ca.se about 1 100 B.C!.-’ Gomiiig to the argument 
of the Mio Tear in various millenaries, it is most dilTiciiU to 
decide these questions, primarily because in our texts Ihe year 
sometimes begins with .spring, somclune.s wiLli winter, and some- 
times with the rainy ,sea.son, and moreover tlie number of seasom 


1 ZDMG., Vol, 50, p. 71. 

Satapalha-BrahmaM, II, 1, 2, 3. See OkU-nberg and Jacubi, ZDMG,, 48, p, 631 
note ; 50, pp. 72 and 452. Saiifcar B. DikUii {hd. Ant., 24, 1895, pp. 245 f.), B, V. 
Kameivara Aiyar [The Age of the Brdhmams, in ibc ‘Qxiartei'ly Journal of the Mythic 
Society’, 1922, aud previously in Proc. IOC. 1. pp. I It, and Dhuendranath Mukhopaclhyay, 
The Hindu Makshatrss, pp. 41 1’. (Reprint from Vol. VI of the goumd of the DepmUml sj 
Science, Calcutta University, 1923, have concluded from this passage, that the Satapih- 
Brdhmana was wiitten about 3000 B.G. 

■’ I am indebted for this explanation to l’r(>ffssor Prey, the aslronomer of our 
University, who informs me that, in about 1100 B.O. the Pleiadei rose approximately 13" 
to the north of the cast point, approaching nearer and nearer the east line, and ctossiitg 
it as late as 2^‘ ll"i after their rise, at a height of 29°, when seen from a place situated at 
25° North latitude. They thus remain almost due cast long enough to serve as a convenient 
basis for orientation. This interpretation of the passage is proved to be the correct one, by 
Bandhayana-Srautasutia 27, 5 [Cf. w. CalaiiJ, Ubei das riluellc Suita ties Bmdhiym, 
Leipzig, 1903, pp. 37 ff,), wheic it is prescribed tb<it the supporting beams of a hut on tlie 
place of sacriltce shall face the cast, and that tliis dircclinn shall be lixetl after the Pleiades 
appear, as the latter ‘do not depart from the eastern region’. It is true that, about 
2100 B.G. or about 3100 B.C., the Pleiades touched the east Hue earlier, but they 
proceeded southwards so rapidly that they were not suitable for orientation. 
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varies between three, five and six d The argument of the Pole 
Star, too, provoked serious objections. We cannot deny the 
possilaility of one of the lesser stars in the Little Bear having 
been visible (about 1250 B.G, and even later still) as the Pole 
Star in the clear Indian firmament.® At any rate it is not per- 
missible to draw any conclusion from the non-menion of this 
custom in the Rgveda : for by no means all of the marriage-customs 
are mentioned in the marriage hymn in the Rgveda and there is 
no reason why this particular custom should have been singled 
out for mention in preference to another. 

Though the astronomical arguments of Tilak and Jacobi did 
not succeed in proving what was to be proved, they have stimulat- 
ed the enquiry whether there are no other grounds for assuming a 
greater antiquity of Vcdic culture. And indeed, from the point of 
viev' of Indian history, nothing speaks against the assumjition that 
Vcdic literature extends back into the third millenary, and ancient 
Indian culture to the founii millenary, while the supposition of 
1200 or even 1500 B.G., traceable to Max Muller, for the com- 
mencement of the Vcctic period no longer agrees with the present- 
day state of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the literary and religious history of ancient India, This has, 
I believe, been convincingly proved, especially by G. Btihler. 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B.G. Southern 
India was conciucred by the Aryan Indians and invaded by 
brahmanical culture. The fact, however, that some Vedic 
schools, such as those of Baudhayana and Apastamba, originated 
in the south of India, makes it probable that the conquest of the 
south by the Aryans must have taken place much earlier, perhaps 
as early as in the 7th or 8th century B.G. For the whole country 
can hardly have been colonised and brahmanized immediately 
after the conquest to .such an extent that Vedic schools could 

* In the Satapatha-Brahmana, XII, 8,2,35, it said : “All 'casons are the lust, 
all are the intermediate, all are the last.” 

’ Professor Prey believes that Grooinbiidge 2001 and 2029, slats of the fifth to the sixth 
magnitude in the Little Bear, the first of which approached the pole as far as 17 in 
about 1250 B.C., and the second of which approached the pole as far as 8' in 1.500 B.C., are 
easily vi.sible in view of the favourable atmospheric conditions of India, 

“ Ind, AnK, 23, 1894, pp. 245 ff, 
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originate in the distant south. But, as Btihlcr says,"^ “with the 
conquest of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 B.G., 
the assumption that the Indo- Aryans inhabited about 1200 or even 
about 1500 B.C. the northern corner of India and Eastern 
Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea that the 
Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many cl an- divisions 
and its perpetual internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 
square miles, which form the area of India (excluding the Punjab, 
Assam and Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast territory within the space 
of live, six or even eight hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; 
especially if it is borne in mind that this territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, but in part by peoples possessing a 
civilisation not much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
than double of the longest period named was required for such 
achievements.” 

Now it could be said, and it has been said by Oldenberg, 
that seven hundred years are a good span of time, in which much 
can happen. “One should consider”, says Oldenberg,^ “what 
400 years have meant for the enormous plains of Northern and 
Southern America.” This, however, is a poor comparison. The 
races and civilizations which came into contact with one another 
in America were, after all, very different from those with which 
we have to deal in ancient India. As far as the political conditions 
of ancient India are concerned, we learn from some of the songs 
of the Rgveda and from the epics that, just as is shown by the 
later history of India, continuous fighting took place between the 
separate Aryan tribes in ancient and even the most ancient 
times. Under such circumstances the conquest of India could 
only proceed step by step, extremely slowly. Actually we see 
also, if we compare the two oldest strata of Indian literature with 
each other, that the advance of the Aryans towards the east and 
south proceeded only very slowly. In the hymns of the Rgveda 
we find the Indo-Aryan people still established exclusively in the 
extreme north-west of India, and in Eastern Afghanistan, and yet 
the period in which the hymns of the Rgveda originated, must 

’ Ind. AnL, 23, 1894, p. 247, 

= ZDMG,, Vot. 49, p. 479. 
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have stretched over centuries. That is proved by the many 
different strata of earlier and later parts, which we find in these 
hymns ; it is proved, too, by the circumstance that the Rsis, 
who not only in the Anukramanis, but already in the Brahmanas, 
were erroneously called ‘ seers* or composers of the hymns, are 
in the hymns themselves regarded as seers of a remote antiquity.^ 
The composers of the hymns, too, very often speak of ‘old songs’ ^ 
of ‘songs composed after the old manner’, as though this poetry 
had been practised since time immemorial. ^ M. Bloomfield 
has shown that, of the approximately 40,000 .lines of the Rgveda, 
nearly as many as 5,000 lines are repetitions. This proves that, 
at the time when the Rgveda was composed_, the more modern 
poets would frequently borrow lines and expressions from older 
ones, and that there was actually in existence a large number of 
floating lines of verse, which any singer could incorporate in his 
song if he so fancied. But we have repeatedly seen how far, after 
all, the Rgveda lies behind all other literary works of the Veda. 
Even the language of the hymns is much more archaic than that 
of the Vedic prose works. The religious views and the condi- 
tions of civilization are quite different. The Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads pre-suppose not only the hymns of the 
Rgveda, but also the spells and prayers of the other Samhitas as 
sacred texts of hoary age. Indeed, these old hymns and spells 
were often no longer understood. The old legends had fallen 
into oblivion. I will recall only the distance separating the 
Sunahsepa legend of the Aitareya-Brahmana from the hymns 
of the Rgveda^ 

Oral tradition, too, pre-supposes longer intervals of time than 
would be. necessary, had these texts been written down. Genera- 
tions of pupils and teachers must have passed away before all 
the existing and the many lost texts had taken definite shape in 


^ See above pp. 49 f. 

See Ludwig, Der RigVBdaj III, pp. 180 f. 

” The Vedic Concordanci, HOS, Vol. 10, 1906 ; Rig-Veda RepelUions, HOS., Vols. 20 
and 21, 1916 ; JAOS., 29, 1908, 287 f; 31, 1910, 49 ff. 

* See above, p. 49, p. 52, pp. 54 If., pp. 59 f., p. 64 pp. 68 if., p. 91, pp. 173 IT., 
pp. 188 f. 
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Lhc Vedic schools^ On linguislic, Utcrai-y and cultural grounds 
we must Lherefore assume that many centuries elapsed between 
the period of the earliest iiymiis and the fuial compilation of the 
hymns into a Samhita or ‘ collection’, for (he Rgveda-Samhita 
after all denotes only the close of a period long past,^ and again, 
between the Rgveda-Samhita and the other Sanrhitas and the 
Brahmanas. The Brahmanas themselves, with their numerous 
schools and branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers 
and the numerous references to teachers of antiquity, require a 
period of several centuries for their origin.^ This literature itself, 
as well as the spread of brahmanical culture, theological 
knowledge, and not least, the priestly supremacy which went 
hand in hand with it, must have taken centuries. And when 
we come to the Upanisads, we sec that they, loo, belong to 
different periods of time, that they, Loo, pre-suppose generations 
of teachers and a long tradition.'^ Yet we sec that, during the 
whole of this time, which lasted from the first beginnings till 
the last olT-shoots of Vedic literature, the Indo-iVryan people 
conquered only the comparatively small stretch of land from the 
Indus as far as the Ganges, the actual Hindustan. If this 
advance from the extreme north-west over into the eastern 
Ganges-land already took so long, how many centuries must the 
conciuest of the whole of Central and Southern India have taken! 
If we consider this, 700 years will no longer appear to us a great 
period of time. 

There are other considerations besides this. It is indis- 
putably to the credit of Max Muller to have shown that Buddhism 
at about 500 B.C. absolutely pre-supposes the existence of the 
whole of Vedic literature. In refutation of the view, held by 


^ Tlie clrcumitance that the texts were written down when they were no longer com- 
pletely understood and after a gap had occurred in the tradition, also explains the fact 
that so frequently passages of diverse contents and different periods occur in all Vedic 
texts, so that for instance, some Upanisads arc to be found among the Samhitas and 
Brabraapas. See above pp. 190. 103 ff., 197. 

- The Altai eya-Arariyaka already pre-supposed the Rgveda-Satfihitd in its division into 
ten boohs (Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp, 340 f.). 

® See above, pp. 194 f. 

* See above, pp, 235 ff, 
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some scholars, '• that the earliest Upanisads should not be placed 
prior to the 6th century B.G., Oldenberg^ has shown that centuries 
must have elapsed between the earliest Upanisads and the earliest 
Buddhist literature. Buddhist literature, however, pre-supposes 
not only the Veda, but the Vedahgas also,^ and indeed brah- 
manical literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown on the religious conditions of 
ancient India than was the case in Max Muller’s clay, when it 
was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of the 
religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism with- 
in the limit of 700 years. Even before the appearance of Buddhism, 
there were sects in India, as Biihler has pointed out, which denied 
the sanctity of the Veda. The tradition of one of these sects, the 
Jainas, has in other respects proved so reliable as to chronology, 
that we may regard with some confidence a report which places 
the life of the first founder of this sect about 750 B.G, Biihler 
also thought he could prove that other sects antagonistic to the 
Veda and to Brahmanism went back to a much more hoary 
antiquity than had hitherto been supposed.^ Unfortunately he 
did not live to demonstrate this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winckler in Boghazkoi in 
Asia Minor in the year 1907, gave an impetus to more recent 
discussions on the question of the age of the Rgveda and of Vedic 
culture.® The clay tablets from the archives of the capital of 


^ Cf. Hopkins, JAOS., 22, 336 n. ; Rapsoii, Amienl hidia, p. 18i. 

“ Die Lehre der Upanishaden wid die Anfdnge des Buddhismiis, pp. 288, 357. 

* It is noteworthy that the Buddhists, too, call their didactic texts ‘Sulra.s’ ; although 
these are by no means composed in the ‘SQtra’ style indicated above, on pp. 234' f. They took 
‘Sutra’ to mean ‘didactic text'. 

R. Garbe, too ( Beitrdge zur indischen Kuliurgeschichle, pp. 27 ff.), is inclined to 
date the origin of the sect of the Bhagavatas or Pancaratras back to pre-Buddhist times. 

° Cf. Ed. Meyer, SBA., 1908 pp. 14 ff. ; g^eilicluift fU verglekhende Sprachiois- 
seiisckqft, 42, 1909, pp. I £F. ; Deschichte des Alterlums, 2. Aufl., 1, 2 (1909), §§551, 
574 ; H. Jacobi, JRAS., 1909, 721 ff. ; 1910, 456 If. ; Inlemnt. Wochmcchrijt, 5, 19H, 
387 ; A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1909, 1100 ff, ; 1910, 464 ff.; Dhandarkar Com. VoL, pp. 81 ff 
and HOS., Vol. 18 Introd. (where the whole development of Vedic literature is crammed 
in between 1200 and 350 B.G., s. esp. pp. clxv f.) ; A. A. Macdonell in Vedic Index 1, 
pp. viii f and ERE., 7, 1914, pp. 49 ff. ; H, Oldenberg, JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 ff. ; 
1910, pp. 846 ff. ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Le Vidisme, 3 idme ed. Paris. 1909. pp. 
29 f. ; Winternitz, OestareUMsche Monatsdaift fur den Orient, 41, 1915, pp. 168 ff. ; 


34— O.P. 156 
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the ancient Hittitc kingdom, which were found in Boghazkoi, 
included records of treaties concluded by the king of the Hiltites 
and the king of Mitani at the beginning of the 14-th century B.C. 
The gods of both kingdoms arc invoked as guardians of the treaties, 
and in the list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian 
and Hittite dicties, the names of Mitra, Varuna, Iiidra and 
Nasatyau among the gods of Mitanid How did the names of 
these deities reach the Mitanis in Asia Minor ? Scholars diverge 
greatly in their reply to this question. The historian Ed. Meyer 
ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, he., the period when the 
Indians and Iranians as yet formed an undivided nation in 
language and religion^; and he assumes that, at the same time 
as these ‘Aryans’ appeared in western Mesopotamia and Syria, 
the separate development of the Aryans in north-western India 
had already begun : the Vcdic hymns, the earliest of which arose 
‘probably not later than about 1500 B.C.’ bearing witness to this 
development. A similar opinion has been expressed by P. Giles. 
Oldenberg® thinks it more likely “that these arc the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited them 
from the same source”. He leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a third 
branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that this dis- 
covery does not justify us in assuming greater antiquity for the 
Veda. 


CalcuUa Review, Nov., 1923, pp. 119 ft. ; Sten Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People 
( ‘Royal Prederlk University Publications of the Indian Institute’, Kristiania, 1921) ; 
F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, pp. 300 ft'. ; P. Giles, 
Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 71 f. 

' At least nearly all scholars agree with Winckler ( Mitleilungen der Denlschen 
Orient Gesellschaft No. 35, 1907, p. 51, s. Boghazkoi-Studien, VIII, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 
32 i, 54 f.) that these names of gods have to be recognised in the following cuneiform 
text : ilani Mi-it-ra as-si-il ilani U-ru-wa-na-as-si-d (in another text. A-ru-na-as-si-il) In-dar 
(other text ; In-da-ra) ilani Na-4a-at-ti-ya-an-na. Doubts against this identification have 
only been raised by J. Haldvy in Revue Semitigue, 16, 1908, pp. 247 ff. 

H. Winckler [Orientalist. Literaturzeitung, 13, 1910, 289 ff. ; Mitteilmgen der 
Vordemsiatischen Gesellschaft 18, 1913, H. 4, pp. 75 ff.) even tlilnlts that the Harri who 
in the inscriptions are mentioned as the ruling class in Mitani are identical with these 
very ‘Aryans’. But this is quite uncertain. Cf. A. H. Sayce, JRAS., 1909, pp. 11060 
’ NGGW, Geschaftliche Mitleilungen, 1918, p. 91. 
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It is a, Tactj however, that this particular grouping of the 
gods Vanina and Mitra, Iridra and Nasatyau, with these forms 
of their naiues, can he traced otily iti the Veda, For this reason 
I agree with Jacobi, Konow and Hillebrandt in considering these 
gods to be Indian, Vedic deities and that there is no possible 
justification for any other view. We shall have to assume that, 
just as there were Aryan immigrations into India from the west, 
there must have been isolated migrations back to the west. We 
may think either of warlike adventures or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the Rgveda, 
the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west from the 
geographical point of view.^ As regards chronology, however, 
all that we can glean from the inscriptions at Boghazkoi is that, 
about the middle ofthe second millenary B.C. Aryan tribes which 
worshipped Vedic gods must already have been established in 
north-western India for a very considerable time, as several of 
these tribes had migrated far back to the west as early as about 
1400 B.G.^ This small but important fact would be supported 


' See A. Hillebi'andt, Aus Alt-und Afeuindien, Breslau. 1922, pp. I IF, and ZIL, 3, 
1924, pp, 1 ff. who points out traces of relations to Western countries especially in the 
eighth Book of the Rgveda, For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia Minor 
3, R. G. Bhanderkar, JBRAS., 25, 1918, pp. 76 ff,, and E, Forrer, Dis acht Sprachn der 
Boghazkoi Itischriflen. SBA,, 1919, pp. 1036 f. 

’ Konow suggests that the Nasatyas are mentioned in the Mitani treaty on account 
of their playing a role in the ancient marriage-rites, because the treaty, following upon 
a war between the Hittite king Subbiiuliuma and the Mitani king Mattiuza, was confirmed 
by a marriage of the latter with the Hittite king’s daughter. As this connection of the 
Asvlns with the marriage-ritual, however, occurs only in the late Suryasukta, Konow 
concludes “that the extension of Indo-Aiyan civilization into Mesopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the Rgveda had come into existence”, so that the oldest portions of the 
collection would ’have to be considered as considerably elder than the Mitani treaty’ 
j cannot see the force of this argument, as Indra and the Nasatyau (Indranasatya) are 
invoked tegether in Rv. VIII, 26, 8, where they have nothing to do with marriage. K. 
Chattop^dhyaya {Calcutta Review, May 1924, pp. 287 IT.) concludes from the mention of 
Vedic gods in the Boghazkoi treaties that between 2000 and 1500 B.C. there were several 
arrivals of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asia and became known as Vratyas, This chronological combination 
of the Vratyas with the Indians in Asia Minor has no foundation in fact whatsoever, 
hence Mr. Chattopadhyaya’s chronological conclusions ( Brahmana period from 2000 B.C. 
to 1400 B.C., Tajurveda and Aiharvaveda about 2000 B.C. and Rgveda before 3,000 B.C.) 
are quite unfounded. 
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Still further, if it should prove to be true that also traces of Indian 
numerals arc to be found in the Boghazkoi texts. ^ 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.C. for 
the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it were proved 
that the individual Indo-European peoples had not yet separated 
from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the third millenary.^ This 
view which, in my opinion, is very unlikely and has not been 
satisfactorily proved, is welcomed by those who wish to assign 
as low a date as possible to the Rgveda and to the beginnings of 
Indian culture. Thus J. HerteP promises to demonstrate that 
the Rgveda originated, not in north-western India but in Iran, 
and at a time not far distant from that of Zoroaster, who, accord- 
ing to Her tel, lived about 500 B.G. G. Hvising^ goes still further, 
and turns and twists certain of the names of kings occurring in 
the cuneiform inscriptions so long that they are metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these ‘facts’, he 
then concludes that from about 1000 B.G, the Indians wandered 
from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene of the Rgvedic 
period, and that it was only later that they were driven further 
towards India. Following a suggestion of H. Brunnhofer, he 
even assumes that the king Kantta PrthuSravas® who is mentioned 


Cf. P. Jensen, Indische ^aklworter in Keilschrifthittitischen Textm, SBA 1919, pp. 

367 flF. 

“ Gunther Ipsen { Indogerman. Forschungen, 41, 1923, pp. 174 ff, : Stand und 
Aufgabeii der Sprachwissenchaft, Festschrift fur W. Streitberg, Heidelberg, 1924, pp. 200 
ft.) endeavours to prove that the Indo-European words for ‘copper’, ‘cow’ and ‘star’ were 
borrowed from the Sumerian, and not earlier than between 3000 and 2100 B.C. However, 
when we consider that the domestic cow and copper arc among the most ancient of pre- 
historic finds, we shall hesitate to accept ipsen’s theory. 

” Indogerman. Forschungen, 41, 1923, p. 188 ; Die ^eit .^oroarlert, Leipzig, 1924 ; 
Die Himmehlore im Veda und im Avesta, Leipzig. 1924-, pp. 7 f. A book by Hertel on the 
age and home of the Rgveda is announced, but has not yet been published. Zoroaster’s 
date is still uncertain, but there are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.C. See 
C. Clemen, Die griechisclien und lateinischen Jfachrichten iiber die persisclie Religion, Giessen, 
1920, pp. 1 1 ff. ; H. Reichelt in Festschrift/ur W. Streitberg, pp. 282 f. 

* Die Inder in Boghazkoi, in Prace linguislyczne qflarowane Janowi Baudouinowi de Courtenay 

,. .Krakow 1921 , pp. 151 If. 

‘ Rv. VIII, 46, 21 ; 24. The story of this King Pfthusravas is one of the old 

tales which, like the Akhyana of Sunahisepa, were recited at the Purusamedha, s. Sahkha- 
piona-^raufasatra, XVI, II, 23. 
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in the Rgveda is identical with a Scythian king Kanitas who is 
mentioned in a Greek inscription and on a coin, and who lived 
in the 2nd century B.G. This would mean “that the collection 
of these songs was not yet completed in the 2nd century B.C.” 
This must surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that 
of the Rgveda ! 

The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda is 
undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and the 
Avesta with regard to language and religious views2 There are, 
however, very great differences to counteract the points of agree- 
ment in religion. Moreover, the points of agreement can easily 
be explained, considering firstly that Indians and Iranians once 
formed one Aryan cultural unit at a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic 
period, and secondly that they remained neighbours even after the 
separation. As regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite 
impossible to state definite chronological limits within which 
languages change. Some languages change very rapidly, others 
remain more or less unaltered for a long period.^ It is true that 
hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns and the Avesta, 
can remain unaltered much longer than spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that we know of the history of other 
languages and branches of languages compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. For this 
reason, the fantastic figures of 16000 or even 25000 B.C. ^ 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical or 
geological speculations, are absolutely impossible. Figures like 
this imply, too that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 


' Thus A. A. Macdonell (ERE., Vo], 7, 1914 pp. 49 ff.) say.s, that “it seems impo.s- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians 
much earlier than about 1300 B.C.,” 

“ Cf. A. G. Woolner (Proc. IOC., I, pp. xvii ff. ; II, p. 20 ff.) who rightly says “that 
as far as any philological estimates go, 2000 B.G. remains quite as possible as 1200 B.C. for 
the earliest Mantra.” See also B. V. Kame^vara Aiyar, Qtiarterly journal of the Mythic 
Society, XII, 1, p. 4. 

= I am thinking of Abinas Chandra Das, Jfigvedic India, I, Calcutta, 1931 (s. also 
Calcutta Review, March 1924, pp. 540 ff.) and D. N. Mukhopadhyaya, The Hindu 
Ndkshatras reprinted from Vol. VI of Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
University, 1923). 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm- 
ingly long aeon, which would be most surprising in the case of 
so talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impossible, 
too, because the continuity between the Vcdic and the later 
brahmanical culture which cannot be explained away especially 
as regards religion, would then become utterly inexplicable. 
Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Panini in his Grammar 
more especially on the basis of the language of the Brahmanas 
which still formed part of the Veda proper, and again the language 
of the inscriptions of King ASoka in the third century B.G., show 
too close a relationship with the language of the Veda for it to be 
feasible that a stretch of so very many thousands of years lay 
between. 

In summing up, we may say ; 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astronomy come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical calculations 
may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question admit of 
an unambiguous interpretation. 

2. The historical facts and hypotheses, such as the mention 
of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the relationship 
of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) and Indo- 
European period, are so uncertain in themselves that the most 
divergent and contradictory conclusions have been drawn from 
them. Nevertheless, we have now such likely evidence of relations 
between ancient India and western Asia penetrating as far west 
as Asia Minor in the second millenary B.G., that Vedic culture 
can be traced back at least to the second millenary B.G. 

3. The linguistic facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results. 

4. They serve as a warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda back to an inconceivably distant period on the 
strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

5. As all the external evidence fails, we are compelled to 
rely on the evidence arising out of the history of Indian literature 





itself, for the age of the Veda. The surest evidence in this respect 
is still the fact that Par^va, Mahavira and Buddha pre-suppose 
the entire Veda as a literature to all intents and purposes 
completed, and this is a limit whieh we must not exceed. We 
cannot, however, explain the development of the whole of this 
great literature, if we assume as late a date as round about 1200 
or 1500 B.G. as its starting-point. We shall probably have to 
date the beginning of this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C., 
and the end of it between 750 and 500 B.G. The more prudent 
course, however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
ludicrously modern epoch. 


. n 1 





